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OXFORD PROFESSORS OF POETRY —COPLESTON AND KEBLE.* 


Trety-onk years, we think, have 
gone by since a volume written by a 
professor of poetry issued from the 
Oxford press. It was written in Latin, 
and therefore presented only a locked 
casket to the general reader. But 
there was a treasure in it when 
opened which could not fail to win 
the eye of the student. The subject 
was the poetry of the Greek and 
Latin literature; not considered 
with the dogmatic decision and the 
bloodless prosaism which usually 
characterise the criticism ofa learned 
pen, but recommended by the deli- 
cacy of the sentiment, the accuracy 
of the judgment, and the purity of the 
taste. If Learning was there, she 
had looked in the mirror by which 
Fancy dresses herself, and had 
brought away some of the reflected 
light upon her face; if Taste was 
there, it was with the lamp which 
Memory held over the page; if 
Antiquity was there, it was with 
the rose of Beauty bound upon its 
forehead. The style of the book 
was singularly elegant, and so trans- 
parent, that the individual physiog- 
nomy of the writer’s thoughts was 
distinctly reflected. Need we say 
that the volume was the Prelectiones 
Academice, and that the writer was 
the present accomplished Bishop of 
Llandaff? By the side of this book 
we are now called to place a more 
elaborate contribution to the same 
branch of literature, and proceeding 
from the same celebrated press. We 
write in the same line the names of 


Copleston and Keble. Resembling 
each other in their subject, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to select two men 
of equal eminence who offer fewer 
traces in their minds of intellectual 
relationship. In Bishop Copleston 
we are always struck by the peculiar 
simplicity and practical earnestness 
of his manner ; he goes to every ob- 
ject in the directest way and by the 
shortest road. In Mr. Keble, on the 
contrary, with equal earnestness, there 
is an absence of the practical applica- 
tion ; and, instead of the shortest, he 
travels by the most agreeable path. 
And this difference was to be ex- 
pected. The Bishop is only an anno- 
tator, while the Lecturer is a bro- 
ther, of poets. But it is a truth, not 
only communicated but attested by 
experience, that they who excel in 
any art frequently fail in describing 
it; and that the discoverers of new 
provinces of imagination are very 
rarely successful in their attempts to 
give a — of them to other 
explorers. The quality, which forms 
the very heart of the poetical, is the 
disease of the critical frame, and that 
is the faculty of invention. 'The poct 
illustrates when he should analyse ; 
and, instead of setting the jewel 
clear, encircles, envelopes, and over- 
lays it in gold of his own. Ilis eye 
is necessarily discursive,—it wanders 
from star to star in the hemisphere 
of fancy, and seldom rests long enough 
to determine the course or the mag- 
nitude of the luminous body upon 
which the glass of criticism had been 
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turned; nay, the glass itself is usu- 
ally tinged by the prevailing colour 
of his own imagination. Of all phe- 
nomena, a poet catholic in his taste is 
the most remarkable. Waller ridi- 
cules Milton for the dull length of 
his poem; Milton condescends to 
commend Dryden for the harmony 
of his rhymes. Gray is insensible to 
the voluptuous music and the melt- 
ing pathos of Collins; and Gold- 
smith laments the unprofitable splen- 
dour of Gray. Thus a perpetual 
contradiction is going on; and it 
might be affirmed, without much he- 
sitation, that of all crowds in which 
it would be difficult for a poet to re- 
tain his laurel-crown uninjured, the 
crowd of poets would be the most 
formidable. Happy, indeed, would 
he be if he escaped with a single leaf 
upon his forehead. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not surprising that 
we turn with peculiar pleasure to the 
critical disquisitions of those who, 
without writing, teach the rest; not, 
indeed, to write, but to estimate 
poetry; who legislate for provinces 
which they could never have dis- 
covered; and point out the defects of 
the palace which they could never 
have built. Studied in this spirit, 
we have always regarded the Prelec- 
tiones of Bishop Copleston with 
peculiar interest. The work possesses, 
indeed, to us the charm of associa- 
tion: it was one of the earliest books 
that allured our eyes and hearts to 
those creations of imagination and 
beauty which we have loved, if not 
wisely, at least well. We look upon 
it, therefore, with some of the soft- 
ened light of a first affection,—when 
the life of the intellect, like the 
body, 
“ was new, 
Aud the heart promised what the fancy 
drew.” 


Experience and consideration have 
only tended to deepen the impression 
in our mind. The character of Bi- 
shop Copleston is one peculiarly 
calculated to conciliate esteem; and 
it is very pleasing to us to know 
that the Christian is not less ad- 
mirable than the scholar, and that 
the commender of generous senti- 
ments in fiction, indulges them in 
practice. And if the lectures of Cop- 
leston have thus been invested with 
a certain charm, independent of their 
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literary merits, we can apply the 
same characteristic to the present 
publication of Keble. The author 
of the Christian Year has won a 
place for himself in every tender and 
every reflective heart. He has writ- 
ten a volume of religious poetry, 
which, for intensity of feeling, pic- 
turesqueness of style, and harmony 
of language, has never been sur- 
passed since the time of Spenser. 
We say Spenser emphatically, be- 
cause it was evidently from that 
writer, whom he considers the great 
sacred poet of England, that Keble 
drew the principles of his school of 
religious design and colouring ; and 
he makes an affectionate mention of 
him in his fifth prelection, to which 
we shall someatly find it expedient 
to allude. Nor will the remarks we 
have ventured to offer upon the 
critical accomplishments of poets in 
general be received, we trust, as con- 
veying our opinion of the productions 
of Mr. Keble in that path. The ex- 
amination which we have been able to 
make of these interesting lectures 
would rather incline us to except him 
from the censure, and to number him 
with that small company whom we 
might have wished to write more of 
other minds, if they had not so many 
precious revelations to give of their 
own. With regard to the expediency 
of the language employed, the author 
has expressed himself with candour. 
We shall not stop to examine his ar- 
guments, or to refute what we take to 
be some erroneous conclusions. Ifa 
Latin lecture has its advantages, it 
has also its defects, and the advan- 
tages and the defects are alike in- 
herent. Ifit restrains the contortions 
of a disordered faney, it represses the 
buoyancy and cramps the graceful- 
ness of a cultivated taste. We are, 
however, warned by the following 
passage, which looks towards us and 
our brethren with a formidable ex- 
pression of countenance,—* Quorum 
alii septimo quoque die, alii mo- 
destiores singulis mensibus, qui sum- 
ma abstinentia utuntur, quater certe 
in anno redeunt, Criticorum nomine 
et loco gestientes. Rarissimi sunt, qui 
in illa celeritate scribendi non plurima 
secus dicant, atque id, quod unice 
deceat.” 

Of these volumes, and of the many 
topics of literary interest that eccupy 


their pages, it would be impossible 
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for us to offer any appropriate ex- 
position. Weshall content ourselves 
with indicating a few trains of thought 
which have been awakened by their 
perusal, in the hope that our readers 
may be indueed to take up and en- 
large them. A lecturer is obliged to 
commence his disquisition with a de- 
finition of the subject of which he 
discourses. Of poetry, so often ex- 
plained, and so variously illustrated, 
it may be expected that every thing 
true has been said already, and that 
whatever has the recommendation of 
being new, incurs the perilous pro- 
bability of being rejected as false. 
Keble adopts the humbler and the 
wiser course of reproducing and re- 
shaping the opinions already received. 
If he calls in the coinage of criti- 
cism, it is only that it may be restored 
to its former circulation when its 
genuineness and weight have been 
ascertained. In defining poetry, he 
requires only two concessions to be 
made to him; 1, that it must in some 
manner be continually associated with 
number, and harmonious gradation 
of suund ; 2, and that it be employed 
chiefly in creation and representation ; 


in making the absent present, the dead 
alive, things that are not as things 


that are. And the first concession 
will be rhythm ; and the second will 
be phantasy. Tither quality, in the 
absence of the other, possesses its 
charm ; and it has been remarked by 
Coleridge that the sweet combina- 
tion of sounds, even when destitute 
of any particular signification, exer- 
cises a pleasing influence on the ear, 
and through the ear upon the feel- 
ings. An illustration of this power 
may be found in the effect produced 
by a brook tinkling over pebbles, 
and heard, not seen, in the twilight 
of a green lane on a summer evening. 
But though it is possible for Christ- 
ianity to subsist without music, and 
to constitute poetry by its own es- 
sential excellence and principle of 
Vitality, it is not possible for rhythm 
to communicate the same privilege of 
existence. And, therefore, the power 
of creation, of raising the dead, 
and transporting the living, is the 
great prerogative of the poetical 
mind, and that which not only 
gives it the claim to an intellectual 
sovereignty, but enables it to admi- 
nister it. And it is by their marvel- 
lous exhibition of this power that 
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Homer, Shakspeare, and Dante, have 
so irresistibly established their au- 
thority over the vast empire of the 
human heart. And, therefore, it 
should never be said that we possess 
no magic and no sorcery by which 
the past and distant scenes can be 
revived. We have read, in the 
thrilling legends of ancient days, of 
wonderful mirrors into which the 
wand of the enchanter summoned the 
faces and the dwellings of those whom 
the questioner desired to behold. 
And we have heard how the glowing 
cheek of beauty, and the glittering 
= of war, and the solemn fore- 
read of learning, glimmered into the 
illuminated glass ; and how the Eng- 
lish maiden saw there the knight 
who had gone to rescue the Sepulchre 
of his Lord, pining in the dungeon of 
the Infidel; and how the mother, 
trembling for the gentle daughter of 
her love, grew pale as she saw the 
white rose planted, and the green 
osier woven, round a new tomb in the 
churchyard of her own village. And 
in these fabulous mirrors, thus ut- 
tering their melancholy oracles of 
the past, and their sadder prophecies 
of the future, we can recognise that 
collecting and combining power of 
memory which, when it has been 
magnified and coloured by the rays 
of imagination, may be properly 
called poetry or invention. It is the 
vivid reproduction of buried objects, 
the lumimous revelation of forgotten 
pageants, the sunny transparency of 
faded landscapes, that affixes the seal 
to the poetical title-deed. Hence it 
happens that we never think of any 
great poem, whether of ancient or 
modern times, without perceiving 
that a long procession of magnificent 
scenes rises under the spell of recol- 
lection. The happiest criticism ever 
given of Spenser was that which 
Pope records, and which compares 
him to an artist displaying a sump- 
tuous gallery of pictures to some 
wondering visitor. So it is with the 
historical portraits of Shakspeare. 

A consideration of the elements of 
the poetical temperament leads Mr. 
Keble to speak of that mute, that un- 
conscious poetry, which dwells in 
so many bosoms, and may be said to 
characterise the inhabitants of our 
villuges and rural solitudes ; such as 
the attachment to particular places, 
the tender recollection of departed 
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friends, and a general sentiment of 
reverence for things pertaining to re- 
ligion. The charm of local attach- 
ment especially deserves to be enu- 
merated among the elements of the 
poetical mind, so abundantly and un- 
consciously possessed. Absent in the 
remotest regions of the world, the ex- 
iles still returnin thought to thescenes 
and haunts of affection and memory. 
The English corn-field waves and 
glistens beneath the Indian sun, the 
smoke of the white cottage, as it 
nestled among the embowering wood- 
bine, slowly ascends over the feathery 
crown of the palm, and the steeple 
of the village church glimmers 
through the dark branches of the 
banyan. The sentiment is bestowed 
upon the many, the utterance of it 
upon the few. The heart feels, the ge- 
nius expresses. Keble gives a charm- 
ing specimen both of the sentiment 
and the expression in some lines of 
Burns, which he hesitated to trans- 
late into Greek because they breathe 
already the thyme and the grace of 
Theocritus :— 


**T look to the west when I gae to rest, 
That happy my dreams and my slum. 
bers may be, 
For far in the west is he I lo’e best, 
The lad that is dear to my baby and 
me.” 


vuRToOS ass Sepugoy Moridsenopeces émmrer’ $s 
suvey 

sxduvény, vo mor doy se” ommaciv darvey 
exeus. 

3 eos Sepugen yee rnror aruxste Pirrares 
avoowy, 

wer wy, mobos amiy, tos xo weds apavey. 


Virgil has made a beautiful use of 
this local memory, shedding a peace 
and joy over the dying eyes of the 
exile. One of the most affecting 
exemplifications of its influence is 
afforded by the familiar story of the 
Swiss soldiers who had been received 
into the pay of France. It was the 
evening hymn of their native moun- 
tains that restored health to their 
bodies and hope to their minds after 
every other remedy had failed. Their 
own song transformed a strange 
into a beloved land, and seemed to 
give to them the scenery and the 
friends, as well as the music of 
their home. Not less lively is 
the affectionate interest towards 
the spots where the loved in life 
sleep in death. It is not alone the 
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poetical mind of Burke that desires 
to relinquish Westminster Abbey for 
the dear old family burial-ground,— 


“Where red and white with intermin. 
gling flowers, 

The graves look beautiful with sun and 
showers ; 

While not a hillock moulders near that 
spot, 

By one neglected or by all forgot.” 


The stooping shadows of those who 
have come in the quiet of the evening 
time to weep there, seem still to cast 
a solemn gloom and sanctity over 
the grass. The son desires to lay 
his ashes with those of her at whose 
knee he had first folded his little 
hands in the prayer of childhood, 
and of him by whose wise counsel 
he had been guided in the difficult 
pilgrimage of life. The religion of 
the children is warmed by the pious 
histories of their kindred ; thus,— 


«In still small accents whispering from 
the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


We have hitherto been speaking 
of the first and second lectures, the 
third enters upon a wide and inter- 
esting path; it professes to examine 
what is called the poetical, as de- 
veloped in painting and sculpture, 
in architecture and music; and, 
lastly, in rhetoric. Under the first 
division the lecturer selects two 
painters, the chief of their respective 
schools, Raphael and Rubens; and 
two pictures, which are accustomed 
to be regarded as the triumphs of each 
artist in his own peculiar walk of 
art. The parallel, as might be sup- 
posed, is extremely interesting be- 
tween the Roman painter, impelled 
by nature and restrained by the 
gentle jurisdiction of the purest taste, 
and the Flemish, swayed by his own 
discipline of habit ; one, contemplating 
a certain divine form and image of 
beauty, which he had delineated in 
the secret recesses of his own mind, 
and producing at will an uniform 
chastity of colour and design; the 
other seizing upon every variety of 
hue and figure, in every possible 
combination. And so the difference 
between Raphael and Rubens is, that 
in the work of the first you forget 
the workman, while, in the second, 
the workman obscures the work. 


To Raphael Mr. Keble thinks that 
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the endowment of poetical light is 
never refused; that the claim of 
Rubens, if not impugned, is never 
constantly admitted. From painting 
he passes to sculpture, which re- 
quires, as he observes, a purer and a 
severer taste to appreciate its beauties 
than is demanded by the more daz- 
zling attractions of colour. But 
architecture is far more intimately 
associated with poetry; whether it 
be the exquisite temple of Greek 
idolatry, with its solemn myste- 
ries of superstition, its dim shrines, 
or its magnificent images of gods, 
darting rays of unearthly splendour 
from their emerald eyes ; or the rich 
and fantastic gracefulness of Oriental 
Paganism; or, above all, the long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vault of our 
own sacred churches. Upon such a 
subject we should expect the writer 
of the Christian Year to speak with 
more than common enthusiasm. For 
our own part we think, and have said 
upon a former occasion, that a cathe- 
dral and the Faéry Queene breathe 
the same spirit; that one is a poem 
in stone, and one in metre; and the 
painted window and flowery cluster- 
ings of the walls form the more elo- 
quent and the most congenial com- 
mentary upon Spenser. We shall 
quote a portion of this description 
of our sacred architecture, and, in- 
stead of a translation, would refer 
the reader to a metrical illustration 
from his own Christian Year :— 


‘* Vetustissima supersunt pregrandi 
columnarum mole; simplici figura jan- 
uarum, laquearium, fenestrarum ; sculp. 
tili opere non admodum vario, neque in 
multas diffuso partes; quod adeo ad 
formam totius edificii vix magis pertinere 
videatur, quam ad montis alicujus super. 
ficiem flores herbeque, si que ibi nas. 
cuntur. Itaque solidam quandam pre se 
ferunt durissime firmitatis, ne dicam 
immortalitatis, speciem. . Deique culto« 
ribus ipso visu servandam commendant 
animi constantiam, et pertinacem sine 
fastu fortitudinem. Hae pervetera et 
fortasse rudiora paullatim excepit edifi- 
candi ratio, omnium, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, elegantissima et sacris longe 
dignissima mysteriis. Acui jam fornicum 
culmina, atque in sublime efferri: co- 
lumnz non simplices ille, sed virgate, 
fascium ritu, tanquam expluribus queque 
constet columellis, inter se stipatis vinc- 
tisque; tum capita, mira arte cclata, 
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sensim cum laquearibus impingi ; fenestra 
plurime, amplissimis luminibus, sculptili 
opere quam delicatissimo; quarum quasi 
fibre, foliorum similes, non vagantur ille 
quidem, libere tamen huc illuc feruntur.” 


The association of poetry with 
rhetoric is, of course, more intimate 
and defined; but though there is re- 
semblance, there is no identity. Mag- 
nificence of diction, sweetness of pa- 
thos, charm of expression,—all may 
be present, without constituting a 

t; for Cicero had them all; yet 
ne still remained a rhetorician; 
while of Plato it has been affirmed, 
that he is more poetical than Homer. 
The contrast indicated by Keble is 
justand happy. Cicero always seems 
to encircle himself with the theatre, 
the crowd, the applause; you see the 
fluctuating wares of spectators ; you 
hear the gathering thunder of kind- 
ling hands. With Plato, on the 
contrary, all is tranquil and sub- 
dued ; he appears to be his own au- 
dience ; his is the quiet eye that 
broods upon his own heart; any 
noisy expression of admiration would 
desecrate the serene majesty of his 
contemplations. The orator’s rhe- 
toric speaks to the busy, the idle, the 
hard-hearted, the worldly; the poetry 
of the philosopher steals only into 
the ear of the pensive, the medita- 
tive, and the refined. The oracular 
breastplate of the intellectual high- 
priest returns no answer to the pro- 
fane and unworthy questioner. Every 
precious jewel of thought is clouded 
and silent. To illustrate his dis- 
tinction between the rhetorical and 
the poetical mind, Keble adduces two 
specimens from two English writers, 
each alike celebrated in his own par- 
ticular walk of thought,—Burke, the 
pride of the Senate,— Taylor, the 
glory of the Church. The passage 
from Burke is the famous description 
of the unfortunate queen of France, 
selected from the Essay on the 
French Revolution; and the quota- 
tion from Taylor occurs in his fu- 
neral sermon on Lady Carbery. We 
give the original and the translation ; 
and we think that even the graceful 
figures of the orator and the splendid 
image of the preacher will gather a 
new melody of sound from the ex- 
quisite Latin music to which they 
have been set by this accomplished 
critic :— 
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BURKE, 

“ It is now sixteen or seventeen years 
since I saw the Queen of France at 
Versailles ; and surely never lighted on 
this orb, which she hardly seemed to 
touch, a more delightful vision. I saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in, glittering like the 
morning-star, full of life, and splendour, 
and joy. Oh! whata revolution! and what 
a heart must I have to contemplate with- 
out emotion that elevation and that fall!” 


TAYLOR. 

* In all her religion, and in all her ac- 
tions of relation towards God, she had a 
strange evenness and untroubled passage, 
sliding toward her ocean of God and of 
infinity with a certain and silent motion.” 


Keble awards the prize of the 
orator to Burke, and of the poet to 
Taylor. “Who will deny,” he says, 
“that these words of the Shien flow 
from a full breast ? Who will doubt 
that he who has thus spoken would 
have given utterance to the same 
sentiment in the solitude and silence 
of his own chamber?” Now suffer 
us to say one word in the praise of 
one of the loveliest minds that ever 
threw a bloom and a beauty over the 
sacred teaching of England. Without 
being a poet—for Taylor's specimens 
in rhyme have nothing but his name 
to recommend them—he possessed 
the elements of poetry; and of all 
our writers, he seems to have had 
most eminently the brooding eye of 
Plato. For if we were asked to in- 
dicate by a single epithet the broad 
distinction between the eloquence of 
the rhetorical and the poetical mind, 
we should say of the one that it was 
descriptive, and of the other that it 
was suggestive. Of the first, that it 
gave to the spectator a single picture ; 
of the second, that it exhibited scene 
after scene glimmering away into the 
aérial sunniness of perspective. In 
this eee, the writings of 
Jeremy Taylor abound. Southey, 
while expressing his surprise at 
Mackintosh’s high praise of the pane- 
gyric mysticism of the bishop admits 
that there are in his works exquisite, 
and more than Platonically beauti- 
ful passages, though he conceives 
them to be scattered thinly, like the 
apparitions of angels in pious story. 
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BURKE TRANSLATED. 

“Vidi equidem multis abhinc annis- 
pulcherrimam, qualem ne insomniis qui- 
dem hunc orbem tetigisse crediderim (si 
modo revera tetigit:) vidi diluculo quo- 
dam suo, margine ceeli, vixdum exortam ; 
superna, quo properabat, loca, etiam tum 
leto lumine fovebat. Quid multa? Eoo 
lucidior emicabat, plena splendore, plena 
gaudio, quantum eheu! jam mutata! 
idem ego quam durus forem, si fixis 
oculis intueri possem, tali ortu, tam 
misere occidentem,” 


TAYLOR TRANSLATED. 

“« Ita se ad pietatem composuit, is erat 
tenor eorum, que illa Dei causa faciebat, 
ut esset miris modis tranquilla, nec un- 
quam ferretur citato gradu; qua ad 
suum illum Oceanum, Deum videlicet et 
/Eternitatem, certo ac quieto itinere labe- 
retur.” 


We enter more congenially into the 
remark of Southey’s friend, William 
Taylor, of Norwich, that it is plea- 
sant to get out of the modern shrub- 
beries in perpetual flower into the 
stately yew hedge-walks, and vased 
and statued terraces, and fruitful 
walls, and marble fountains of the 
old school of oratory. We think 
with him, and in his own words, “ that 
such things are not made without a 
greater expense of study and brains 
than modern method requires ;” and 
we admit, also, with him, that “ while 
there is a something of stiffness and 
inutility to censure there, there is a 
something of aptness, grace, and con- 
venience to applaud here.” 

In one respect Bishop Taylor must 
suffer from a comparison with Burke, 
or with that writer who might be 
supposed to suggest a more appro- 
priate parallel, Bossuet; we allude 
to his perfect want of any such mo- 
dulated flow of words and arrange- 
ment of sentences as compose what 
we are accustomed to call a style. 
In that respect he is the Rubens of 
eloquence; the fascination of his 
colouring is made to illuminate, if it 
does not conceal, the frequent de- 
formities of his imagery, and the 
harshness and abruptness of his lan- 
guage. 

In the fourth prelection the pro- 
fessor touches upon the interesting 
subject of poetical excellence in its 
relative degrees of originality and 
power, and in the highest class he 
places Spenser and Shakspeare. In 
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this opinion he has the recorded 
voice of Southey to support him ; 
who looked upon Shakspeare in the 
dramatic, Milton in the epic, and 
Spenser in the romantic, as not only 
above all their successors, but at an 
unapproachable distance from them. 
The admirers of Shakspeare may re- 
joice to receive the suffrage of Keble 
to the character of their poet. He 
considers his virtues of composition 
to have belonged to himself, and his 
vices to the age; and he thinks that 
the wilful depravity of his contem- 
poraries ought to be taken as a tes- 
timony of the sincere and hearty 
love and admiration of things de- 
serving praise, by Shakspeare : — 
“Ut facile quis intelligere possit, 
que aliquando subterpicula intex- 
untur, partim seculi esse, non scrip- 
toris; partim, ut ebrios Laconicis 
pueris tanquam odiosa ac vitanda 
proponi. Ergo illum virtuti ex ani- 
mo favisse non est cur dubitemus ; 


DRYDEN SKETCHED BY SOUTHEY. 


‘I have placed Drydenatthe head ofthe 
second-rates. I admire, but do not love 
him ; he can mend a versifier, but could 
never form a poet. His moral imbecility 
kept him down; with powers for painting, 
he chose to be a limner by trade ; instead 
of amending ages to come, he was the 
pimp and pander of his own.” 


Mr. Keble might very aptly have 
brought forward the example of 
Dryden to support his argument, 
that great poets are not only willing 
to employ on fitting occasions the 
language of common discourse, but 
also that they draw much of their 
imagery and illustration from things 
familiar and simple. The Night 
Thoughts of Young he mentions as 
suffering from the adoption of a dif- 
ferent theory. 

There is deep eause to regret the 
error of the poet, because in no book 
of the eighteenth century, whether 
it be written in prose or verse, is it 
possible, we think, to find so much 
food for thought condensed and ex- 
tracted. There can be no question 
as to the purity of the ore; it is the 
difficult inscription round the edge 
that keeps the coin from getting into 
the general currency of verse: the 
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cum presertim plerique eorum qui 
tune scenicis dabant operam, in alia 
omnia abire consueverint.” 

Of the moral infirmities of Dryden 
we think that Mr. Keble speaks with 
a severity that might have been 
softened. To say that he never 
praised any one from his heart, is 
scarcely justified, or rather it is con- 
tradicted by his life. Why should 
we doubt that his panegyric of Old- 
ham was sincere, as we feel it to be 
eloquent? Many of the intellectual 
vices of Dryden were the vices of 
dependence —the vices of poverty. 
Surely some allowance ought to be 
made for a man of genius who was 
obliged to keep a sharp eye upon a 
bookseller’s clipped guineas. We 
shall quote Keble’s brief character 
of Dryden, and instead of translating 
it, give its spirit in a parallel passage 
from one of Southey’s letters to Wil- 
liam Taylor :— 


DRYDEN SKETCHED BY KEBLE. 


“ Nulli vis major et copia verborum ; 
nulli sententiarum uberior seges ; nemo 
felicius sese tentare, nemo liberius qux- 
dammodo et lewtius spatiari, suarum vi- 
rium sensu. Unum illud Vate sacro 
indignissimum, quod ita parum sibi con- 
gruat, ut neminem unquam ex animo lau- 
dasse, nulli earum, quas cantaverit, rerum 
impensius eum studuisse dicas.” 


inscription rarely ends in the dialect 
in which it began; a new thought 
assumed the supremacy in the writer's 
mind, without altogether dethroning 
the former; and so we have at the 
same time two separate images and 
superscriptions, and two reigns of 
fancy seem to be run into each other. 
But in one quality of the poetical 
mind to which reference has been 
already made, we consider Young to 
shine pre-eminent — in the quality 
of suggestiveness—he indicates, rather 
than describes, and he gives you 
an outline sufficiently clear to 
enable an accurate and practical 
eye to complete the portrait, or 
the landscape; and, therefore, he 
deserves a seat in that society of wise 
writers, of whom Keble happily ob- 
serves, “Itaque qui sapiunt paucis 
tangunt, que maxime commendata 
velint legenti; et velut conyivatoris , 
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ita scriptoris, id erit certissimum inge- 
nii specimen, si homines dimittat exci- 
tato quasi palato.” With this stimulated 
palate the reader always rises from 
the intellectual festival of genius cul- 
tivated and refined into grace,—we 
say particularly of genius refined by 
art, because, in this respect, Virgil 
excels Homer, and Campbell snatches 
the crown from Spenser. It may 
suit the egotism, and, we are sorry to 
be obliged to add, the extreme vanity 
of the late poet-laureate to call Vir- 
gil a first-rate language-master, but 
many years must roll by before the 
Kehama will be found on the same 
shelf with the Zneid. 

In his sixth lecture Mr. Keble 
commences a most interesting in- 
quiry into the history and structure 
of the Homeric poems,—an inquiry 
prolonged during ten lectures, and 
presenting subjects of the most pleas- 
ing character. If the late Lord 


Dudley and Ward, whose correspond- 
ence with Bishop Copleston has 
been given to the public, could have 
read the professor’s observations upon 
the Odyssey, he would, perhaps, have 
deemed it deserving of higher com- 
mendation than that of being a pretty 


JOHNSON ON SAVAGE, 

“This relation will not be wholly 
without its use, if those who languish un- 
der any part of his sufferings shall be 
enabled to fortify their patience by re- 
flecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage did 
not exempt him ; or if those who, in con- 
fidence of superior capacities or attain- 
ments, disregard the common maxims of 
life, shall be reminded that nothing will 
supply the want of prudence; and that 
negligence and irregularity long con- 
tinued will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 


Mr. Keble examines the question, 
which has been so frequently agi- 
tated, whether the writer of the 
Homeric poems was deprived of his 
sight during the period of their com- 
position. The natural and imme- 
dliate reply to the question would be a 
refutation of this supposition. ‘The 
richness, the accuracy, the abundance 
of his pictures, might seem to demand, 
not only the full possession, but the 
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poem. The illustrations of the per- 
sonal character and disposition of the 
Homeric writer, derived from his own 
works, are peculiarly pleasant; and 
we have been struck with the con- 
trast which Keble draws between 
Homer and Burns, in the temper 
with which they received the dis- 
pensation of a lowly fortune. He 
discovers a close resemblance between 
the Greek and the Scottish poet in 
their poverty and their love of na- 
ture. Who does not join him in the 
wish that the same similarity could 
have been traced in their behaviour 
under the difficulties of the state of 
life to which they had been called ?— 
That the fierce exciseman of Dum- 
fries had caught some of the smiling 
forbearance of the blind wanderer of 
Chios, and had played with his for- 
tune, instead of struggling with it! 
It may not be without profit, as it 
cannot be without interest, to read 
the morals which two eminent per- 
sons have written at the close of their 
melancholy histories of two men, who, 
however they may have differed in 
the amplitude of their genius, offer 
a painful coincidence in their suffer- 
ings and their fall: — 


KEBLE ON BURNS. 

* Verum in hac re, sicut in omni vita, 
plurimum ei norint insanus quidam ac 
plane temerarius ad voluptatem ardor. 
Hinc ire, metus, egritudines ; hinc mens 
mali sibi conscia, nec satis cuiquam aut 
hominum, aut rerum benigna; hinc de 
republica ceca murmura, indignatio liber- 
rima, si qui beatiores quam pro meritis 
suis viderentur. Contra, Homerus, cum 
fuerit, ut in ethnico scriptore, maxime 
pudibundus, consentaneum erat ut rebus 
presentibus semper se hilarem et 2quum 
prestaret. Non enim frustra dictum est, 
querendum esse, ‘ quid pure tranquillet ;’ 
ut intelligamus, qui velit quieto esse 
animo, illi ante omnia vivendum esse 
caste ac pure.” 


constant employment of the faculty 
of vision. But a little reflection will 
change the aspect of the argument. 
After all, Memory is the truest muse 
of the painter; and we think that it 
will be admitted by every reader that 
the season when a landscape comes 
out with the greatest freshness and 
distinctness of reality is not the pe- 
riod of its being visited ; it is rather 
in the solitude, the repose of the 
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evening, when the mind recollects 
the scattered impressions of the day, 
that the natural scene is usually found 
to revive in all its original colours. 
It was, probably, when bending over 
the dying embers in his garden-house, 
that Milton beheld unclosing to his 
feet the leafy shades of Vallombrosa. 
The parting twilight is the most 
congenial atmosphere for memory to 
paint in, and we imagine that if the 
familiar history of genius could be 
written it would be found that some 
of the most glowing sketches of sum- 
mer and autumn, verdure and fruit- 
fulness, have been composed when 
the snow froze to the windows, and 
the redbreast exhibited all the intre- 
pidity of his soul in raking the gar- 
den-path for crumbs. We consider 
the distinction which Mr. Keble in- 
timates between the Jiiad and Odyssey 
to be both ingenious and just. He 
would suggest that the first poem 
was written before and the second 
after the blindness of the author. 
And this hypothesis is countenanced 
by the internal evidence of the 
poems themselves. In the Iliad every 
thing moves and every thing lives; 
the cloud drives before the gale; the 
billows whiten at their edges; the 
branches of the trees wave and toss ; 
still and animated life are exhibited 
in action. But in the Odyssey the 


MILTON IN HIS BLINDNESS. 


«*« When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world 
and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to 
hide, 
Lody’d with me useless, though my soul 
more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and pre- 
sent 
My true account, lest he returning 
chide ; 
Doth God exact day-labour, light de- 
nied? 
I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth 
not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gilts.’ 
Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and 
wait,” 
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ee characteristic isa calm and 
utiful repose ; instead of the cloud 
driven before the gale, we have the 
mist melting before the morning sun ; 
for the agitated boughs of trees, we 
have there the quiet reflection on the 
grass ; the cool and flowery valley re- 
places the savage mountain-pass. The 
descriptions, are general not particu- 
lar, and give the outline, not the fea- 
tures, of the landscape. And such a 
difference would be quite in harmony 
with the hypothesis of the possession 
of sight at one period, and the loss of 
itatanother. The descriptions in the 
Iliad would be communicated by the 
eye, those in the Odyssey by the re- 
collection. And the reader of Milton 
will scarcely fail to observe the same 
absence of minute delineation of na- 
tural objects which has been noticed 
in the last poem of Homer. And 
while we express our conviction 
that Mr. Keble has most pleasingly 
established his argument respecting 
the disposition and the blindness of 
the Greek poet, we cannot refrain 
from presenting our readers with his 
translation of Milton’s sonnet upon 
his blindness, bringing him, as it does, 
so touchingly into comparison with 
that “blind Mzonides,’ whom he 
proposed to himself as his august 
model :— 


MILTON TRANSLATED, 


oray uw’ umsrln Ouros sesoos, meoov 

we nuae trbuy ty cxorw TAavwpetvoy, 
aAyicroy. eimte xmas wupaoas deomrorns 
Mingos Wagers, weya FT sioreuccss, Otos. 
AAN segs, toe’ ag ev wuyois Posvav Aoyos 
ccrycbos ve Socio. sis O subecoons, vouv 
rov sv Curva ovgavor xabnusvor, 

sou dsovree 7’ ovdsv, aurapxn tov. 

wood aur’ Avaxros mugiov Puss orguroy, 
ros usy, wersolas worAa, TuePogwy dixny, 
AVA, HATH, YN, Wovrov ovenvou TAAL. 


ros 3 av, osBovras, bv TOM w LEVEY Mkts 
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Mr. Keble dwells at some length 
and with much ingenuity upon the 
influence which the genius of lomer 
exercised upon the literature of 
Greece. It was the sap, which, cir- 
culating through every branch of 
the tree of knowledge, communicated 
verdure and bloom to the remotest 
leaf. He was not only than all 
dramatists more dramatic, but he 
was the original of the drama itself; 
all the gentler shapes and aspects of 
imagination as developed in the lyri- 
cal poems of Greece, were only so 
many violets growing round his 
massive trunk, and sheltered from 
the wind and storm by the majesty 
of his shade. Nor in poetry alone is 
his presence recognised and felt; in 
the clear and wide-flowing stream of 
Plato’s philosophy you discover the 
boughs of the Homeric imagination 
sending down into the transparent 
depths of the water the reflected 
shadows of their beauty and richness ; 
and even in the tone and melody of 
the historic narrative the ear catches 
the same delicious cadence and mu- 
sical motion of the leaves. It is not 
difficult to conceive how mighty 
and lasting may be the emotions which 
the contemplation of so magnificent 
a growth of intellectual beauty 
awakens. The rushing wind of in- 
spiration, descending from these high 
places of thought, quickens many a 
stream into a rapid and noble cur- 
rent. And of all the appearances of 
genius we love most to gaze upon it 
when it has just descended from some 
sacred and inspiring communion with 
a higher Intelligence than itself upon 
the mountain-top of learning or 
fancy. And we thus contemplate 
with no common interest the eyes of 
Themistocles kept awake and flashing 
by the trophies of Miltiades ; and we 
listen with no common earnestness to 
the illustrious architect of the noblest 
church in the world, who, from the 
examination of an ancient work of 
art, could turn aside with the exult- 
ing hope upon his lip, “ Good !—But 
what will you say when you shall be- 
hold this dome of my building sus- 
pended in the open firmament of hea- 
ven?” Inthe warrior and the artist, 
the sleepless eye and the kindling 
lip were only the throes of an eager 
emulation, excited by the great ori- 
ginals who had preceded them. But 
there is yet another result which 
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might be justly expected to arise out 
of the presence of a finished pro- 
duction of genius. Its examination 
awakes a taste unfelt before ; it opens 
new scenes hitherto unnoticed in the 
still landscape of thought; it makes 
readers of poetry, and so leads them 
from the dark and tumultuous pur- 
gatory of rude and sensual occu- 
pation into the paradise of imagina- 
tion and grace. 

Pindar gives to the graver pocts of 
his time a title which indicates their 
descent from Homer; and we have 
already observed that of all the dra- 
matists he was the most dramatic. 
The Greek drama, accordingly, was 
only the Greek epic recast; nar- 
rative was narrowed into dialogue ; 
the poet disappeared in the chorus. 
Poetry, however, lost some of its splen- 
dour in the transformation. The 
action of the stage was less vivid and 
truth-like than the action of the epic ; 
and Paris burnishing his armour, and 
Venus arrayed by the Graces, spoke 
to the eye with a livelier force than 
any scene in the Agamemnon or the 
Orestes. To Homer we owe /Eschy- 
lus. Keble suggests some points of 
difference between the two. Their 
style was essentially unlike. In 
Homer every word is simple, natural, 
and clear; through the atmosphere 
of his language his fancy glides with 
an easy and a noiseless motion; like 
the dove of Virgil, when floating 
through the unrufiled air, 


“ Tradit iter liquidum, celeres neque 
commovet alas.” 


In ZEschylus, on the contrary, every 
word is big, tumultuous, and swell- 
ing; the comic poet happily struck 
at this peculiarity of his manner by 
applying to it the epithet rugywcas. 
He piles tower upon tower; and to 
read him after Homer is to turn 
from ‘Tasso to Dante. We cannot 
follow the professor into his minute 
and ingenious analysis of the tra- 
gedies of schylus, in which we are 
occasionally reminded of the acute 
conjectures and pleasing illustra- 
tions of some of our English trage- 
dies by Coleridge. We may refer, 
however, to a comparison which 
Keble makes between ZEschylus and 
Shakspeare in one feature of their 
poetical character: we allude to the 
introduction of ironical or jocose 
passages into the centre of a serious 
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action,—an intermingling ofa thread 
of comedy with the dark web of a 
tragic history. Of this manner ex- 
amples might be adduced from the 
Agamemnon and the Eumenides. How 
frequently Shakspeare adopted this 
habit they who read his plays must 
well remember. The grave-diggers 
indulge in the most fearless scurrility 
over the funeral of Ophelia. 

Keble appears to deprecate the 
modern French custom of omitting 
entirely all intermixture of comic 
action. 

A digression to the Chorus of the 


NOMER ON THE NIGHTINGALE. 


tmpos veov la-TatvoIO, 
devdewv sv reraroics xecbsCoutyn auxivoitir, 


its bape tewmwrn rts Forungea Pwvnye 


The picture of Virgil bears nothing 
to individualise it; it might be any 
bird of the wood warbling in the 
poplar shade ; the only feature of the 
description that possesses any peculiar 
felicity of adaptation is the allusion 
to the clear and continued gush of 
melody that fills the neighbourhood 
with its sound. But in Homer the 
habits and the music of the night- 
ingale are indicated with the accuracy 
of the naturalist and the grace of the 
poet. It is the peculiarity of the 
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tragedy introduces an accidental al- 
lusion to the nightingale, and the 
manner in which poets have spoken 
of her ; and it is interesting to observe 
how infinitely happy and true beyond 
the description of any other poet, is 
the brief character given by Homer 
of the music of this bird. Virgil 
omits to mark altogether the distine- 
tive peculiarities of its habits and its 
song, while Homer gives them all 
with a charm of reality which is 
wonderful. The reader will com- 
pare the two :— 


VIRGIL ON THE SAME, 


“ Qualis populea merens Philomela sub 
umbra 

Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile 
cantum 

Integrat, et mestis late loca questibus 
implet.”’ 


nightingale to conceal itself, when it 
sings, among the thickest leaves and 
branches of the tree, which is ex- 
pressed in the swtrarocw rvxivocw; 
while the many changes and inflec- 
tions of its voice are positively echoed 
in the roaunyta. In the midst of this 
interesting disquisition we come to a 
pause. We must postpone the con- 
sideration of one of the most delight- 
ful portions of these volumes—the 
Lectures on Virgil and the Latin 
poets—to our next number. 
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AN EPISODE OF THE TIMES OF PIIILIP V. OF SPAIN. 
Part I. 


Cuarter I. 


A soxrrary life in a frontier garrison 
city was then, as now, a dull, insipid, 
monotonous round of duty. ‘The 
wars of the Succession had long 
since passed away, and the armies of 
Philip V. of Spain were no longer 
employed in aggrandising his power, 
but in keeping his realm and his 
crown secure. Murviedro, built 
upon the ruins of ancient Saguntum, 
enjoyed the most delicious of cli- 
mates; the citron and orange shed 
their perpetual fragrance in its gar- 
dens. It seemed to be blessed with 
an eternal summer; but it was the 
dullest of places. Its population, 
which had been decimated by the ra- 
vages of war, had been exhausted as 
to pecuniary means, in consequence 
of the sacrifices it had been called 
upon to make ; and, having well sup- 
ported the Austrian party, it sullenly 
refused all interchange of civility 
with the soldiers of Philip V. 

The two friends one evening were 
strolling along the outskirts of the 
little city; and, although it was 
Christmas time, the air was genial 
and balmy. The seven old Moorish 
fortresses, whose ruins still overlook 
Murviedro, cast their dark sha- 
dows over different portions of the 
town. They passed the ancient thea- 
tre, which reared its majestic walls in 
silence; not a single individual was 
traversing its immense arena; the 
long and matted grass was hanging 
from the seats of white marble, 
whereon had sat in state the venera- 
ble magistrates of Saguntum. Before 
them lay a landscape of transcendent 
beauty, and terminated by the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

“ Let us sit here,” said Don Pablo, 
as he seated himself on the fragment 
of a fallen marble column, “I am 
wearied to the very soul, Benito, at 
the prevailing dulness of the place. 
It is far better to be enjoying the 
pure air than to be placed at a dull 
game of cards with his old twaddling 
excellency, Don Francisco de Tejeiro.” 

“ His excellency’s palace would be 


endurable if there were only one or ' 


two pretty women to talk to. But 


all the wives of the married officers 
are as ugly as sin; and the women of 
the city shut their doors in our faces 
and themselves from our sight. 
Your beautiful patroness at court 
knew well where she was sending 
you; she was determined that no 
other woman should for one moment 
distract your thoughts from her- 
self.” 

“ Alas! Benito, my friend, she has 
forgotten me. I was a fool for in- 
dulging a hope that I was less indif- 
ferent to her than the rest of man- 
kind. What arrogance of pretension 
on my part! for, though I am as no- 
ble as the Sandovals, the Frias, and 
the most ancient of the families of the 
Castiles, am I not a beggar? while 
she, surrounded by the splendour 
and adulation of a court, possesses all 
that human wishes can desire !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed Be- 
nito, “never despond, most worthy 
Don Pablo. Have you forgotten 
the little gipsy’s prophecy ?” 

“T do not believe a word of it,” 
answered the other, with some quick- 
ness. 

“ Well, then, I do,” said the 
painter ; “I firmly believe that you 
will one day be a grandee of Spain.” 

“ Yes, yes,” observed Don Pablo, 
with bitterness; “ the dull routine of 
duty at Murviedro holds out, truly, 
fine opportunities for winning dis- 
tinction.” 

“ But remember that your present 
position is only the first step to pre- 
ferment.” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed Don Pablo, 
with petulance; “my protectress 
has entirely forgotten me.” 

“Well, then, since you will have 
it so,” observed the painter, with a 
humorous look, “I will not put 
the means of unpleasant thoughts 
before your eyes; so I will safely 
lock up the lady’s portrait, and not 
let you see it again.” 

The friends arose to wend their 
way to his excellency’s, when sud- 
denly the profound silence of the 
night was disturbed by a wild chorus 
of voices, which proceeded from the 
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ruins of a temple not a hundred 
paces distant. 

“ Do you hear the infernal din ?” 
asked the startled painter, as he 
crossed himself. “Those are no 
Christian voices: some devils must 
surely be holding their high Sab- 
bath. Let us hence at once, for fear 
of their maledictions and the holy 
Inquisition.” 

Don Pablo loosened his mantle, 
placed his hand upon his sword, and 
resolutely advanced towards the 
ruins. Benito drew his dagger with 
one hand, and seized his scapulary 
with the other, following his friend 
at a little distance, and with consi- 
derable hesitation. 

The screaming chorus was sud- 
denly hushed, when the accents of a 
full clear voice vibrated through the 
ruins. The friends caught the fol- 
lowing words, as they stood still to 
listen :— 

“ My knight is a cavalier bold, 
With his plumes and his surcoat of gold ; 
And for him a chaplet I’ll wreathe, 

Fast strung with many bright flowers ; 
And for him a mystical lay I’ll breathe, 

Full fraught with magical powers. 
How proud will his step be,—how flash. 

ing his eye, 
When accomplish’d shall be the young 
girl’s prophecy !” 


“Viva la Palomita! Eh, viva!” 
screamed a shrill voice. 

Don Pablo advanced, and looked 
through an aperture in the wall, and 
at once recognised the troop of gip- 
sies whom three months before he 
had seen before Chinchilla’s tavern. 
They had lighted their fire, and 
were holding carousal amid the ruins 
ofthe old temple of Bacchus. About 
eighteen men, women, and children, 
were lying in various postures around 
the blazing wood. La Palomita was 
standing at a little distance ; she was 
singing, and dressing her long and 
beautiful hair before a cracked mir- 
ror, which Pepe Cojuelo held up, 
while over it peered his large eyes in 
their steadfast and eternal gaze of 
admiration. Her dress was covered 
with her customary collection of tin- 
sel and a ornaments. No queen 
of Spain, in the heyday of youth and 


loveliness, seated before the brightest 
of Venetian mirrors, and adorned 
with royal diamonds, could have 
taken greater delight at her reflected 
graces than did the gipsy beauty 
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while employed over her toilette be- 
fore the cracked glass held by the 
silly Pepe. . She balanced herself on 
her toes; she twirled round; she 
bent her head on one side and on 
the other, and seemed delighted at 
the reflection of her long earrings 
and other ornaments: and if Pepe 
attempted to move, or hold the glass 
awry, she would playfully slap his 
face. In return, the idiot would 
give a loud laugh, and with his 
shrill voice exclaim, “ Shall we dance, 
Palomita; shall we dance the fan- 
“— 2 

* Welcome to Murviedro, my beau- 
tiful Palomita,” said the painter, ad- 
vancing so suddenly that he might 
have been taken for an apparition 
sprung forth from the earth. 

The gipsies started to their feet, 
and each man bared his deadly blade. 

“ Halloa! my masters,” shouted 
the painter, “ not so fast with your 
steel. Can't one speak to such wor- 
thies as you without being obliged to 
fight at the same time? Why, we 
are at the gates of the city, and my 
pockets are as empty as becomes an 
artist. La Palomita there is an old 
acquaintance of mine.” 

“ Quite true,” said the girl, inter- 
posing ; and, taking him by the hand, 
she with a half mock-heroic reve- 
rence presented him to the com- 
pany. “This is the most famous 
artist Don Benito Romero, who has 
come all the way from the Asturias 
to fill the wide world with his re- 
nown. He painted old Chinchilla’s 
portrait, and the sign that hangs 
over his door, for which not a single 
maravedi was paid.” 

“ Quite right. I had promised 
them in payment for our lodging and 
entertainment.” 

“ But you paid your account, ne- 
vertheless, in bright crowns. He 
speaks in raptures of you, sefior, and 

our illustrious friend the Count of 
Pefiaparda, and hopes that some da 
you will again honour his house with 
your distinguished presence.” As 
she said this, there was a slight tre- 
mor in her voice, and her eyes wan- 
dered restlessly beyond the spot 
where Benito stood, no doubt in 
search of his friend. 

“ And what hath brought thee all 
the way from the Two Castilles to 
this secluded and melancholy spot ?” 
asked the painter. 
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“ We wander wherever we can 
gain a subsistence. We wander 
every where, like free birds of pass- 
age. The summer sun lightens our 
steps to Biscay and the Asturias, 
where the mountain breezes blow 
fresh and cool. In winter, we seek a 
milder climate by the sea-shore, and 
are now come to see the orange blos- 
som in the kingdom of Valencia, 
which is aptly termed the Garden of 
Spain.” 

“And wilt thou remain long at 
Murviedro?” demanded Benito. 

“ Not an hour over next Sunday,” 
answered an old white-headed gipsy, 
who seemed the chief of the band. 
“The country is beautiful, but 
wretchedly poor, and the people care 
little or nothing for the fandango. 
A starved hen is as difficult to find 
here as a fat sheep in other places. 
I told all this to La Palomita, but 
she would come.” 

“Yes,” she added, in a firm and 
decided tone, “I wished to come; I 
am now here, and I intend to remain 
here over Sunday. If you will not 
remain also, you must all go without 
me.” 

“Do you hear the pert minx?” 
exclaimed the old gipsy, in astonish- 
ment at such a rebellious tone. 
“What wilt thou do here ?—thou 
must starve, If thou wilt break 
through the usages of thy race, and 
eat and drink with strangers, thy 
whole gipsy brotherhood will curse 
and renounce thee!” 

La Palomita smiled disdainfully, 
and, pushing aside Pepe, who still 
held up the cracked glass, she de- 
scended the broken steps of the 
building, and approached Don Pab- 
lo, who was leaning against the 
standing fragment of a pillar, and 
observing the gipsies in silence. 

“ Well, my noble lord,” she said 
in a whisper, the articulations of 
which were scarcely audible, “is your 
life as glorious and happy as I pre- 
dicted ?” 

“ Alas! my dear child, not quite 
so,” sighed forth Don Pablo. “ The 
commencement was all that could be 
desired, but the result is tardy of 
arrival. Dost thou remember our 
meeting on the road to the Escurial ?” 

She did not speak. At that instant 
a bright flame threw a broad glare 
around and illumined the features 
and person of La Palomita. Her 
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hair, which she had not had time to 
bind up, was streaming in thick folds 
on either side of her face and over 
her back, her hand was pressed to 
her side, and the animation of her 
eyes and her thick and quick breath- 
ing evidenced the depth of her 
emotion. For the first time in her 
vagabond life, perhaps, her eyes were 
cast down in the presence of a man. 
The count himself was also almost 
unconsciously a little flurried. 

“ How beautiful thou lookst this 
evening, Palomita, and how gaily 
thou art attired! Art thou going to 
exhibit by torchlight in the great 
square of Murviedro ?” 

“ No, my lord,” she answered, 
meekly ; “ 1 am not at the Murviedro 
for the purpose of dancing the fan- 
dango.” 

“Ah, ah!” he said, laughingly, 
“T see how it is, thou art desirous 
of changing thy vocation. But art 
thou not happy? All admire thee, 
all applaud thee, and thou receivest 
a shower of maravedis wherever thou 
goest !” 

* And sometimes doubloons, too, 
shower upon me,” observed the young 
girl. “I have not forgotten the 
generous hand that threw some to 
me from the window of Chinchilla’s 
tavern !” 

La Palomita raised her full, fresh, 
rounded and brown arm, and shewed 
the count a bracelet formed of beads 
of glass, to which the two doubloons 
were appended. 

“ How,” said the count, a little 
astonished, “ have thy companions 
allowed thee to keep these pieces ? 
Knowest thou not, moreover, that 
these two broad pieces of gold will 
purchase thee dresses of silk, a pro- 
fusion of ribands, dancing-shocs of 
silver tissue, and pearls for thy 
neck ?” 

“T know, I know!” replied the 
girl ; “ but for these doubloons, you, 
my lord, gave them to me, and I have 
preserved them as a memorial of the 
yiver.” 

“ But thou guardest well whatever 
thou valuest,” observed the count. 

The young girl drew up her figure 
with a look of resolution, and slightly 
touched the handle of a long knife 
which was fixed in her girdle. She 
then placed both her hands on the 
arm of Don Pablo, and whispered 
earnestly, “I haye been three long 
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and dreary months in reaching Mur- 
viedro.” 

“ And thou wilt, doubtless, quit it 
in a few days?” demanded the count. 
“ Thy roving race never remain long 
in the same place.” 

“ It is too true, our race is always 
wandering, but I go not with them,” 
said the girl, in the same under tone. 
“T am weary at heart, and I have 
need of rest.’ 
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“ Thou wishest to tarry at Mur- 
viedro,” observed the count, some- 
what surprised; “and may I ask 
wherefore ?” 

The girl hesitated for a moment 
or two, and then replied, “ Because 
you are at Murviedro !” 

As she pronouneed these words, 
she leant her head dejectedly upon 


his shoulder. 
+ a ~ a 


Cuapter II. 


La Palomita had become the mis- 
tress of the Count of Petiaparda. The 
scandal would have been great had 
that fact been known, but people 
believed that she was in the count’s 
household only as a servant. Pepe 
Cojuelo had also quitted the gipsy 
band. He discovered the abode of 
Palomita, and seated himself at the 
door with the pertinacity of a faith- 
ful dog. At last Benito, in down- 
right pity, allowed him to come in, 
with liberty to sleep in the stable 
and eat in the kitchen. 

But as in all similar cases, posses- 
sion had speedily produced satiety. 
The gipsy girl was no companion for 
the high-born Spaniard. After the 
zest of the conquest had worn away, 
Don Pablo had become truly ashamed 
of his base action, and would have 
given the world for a good and suf- 
ficient excuse to be well rid of her 
presence. But this was far from easy. 
Ifer love and devotion were prompted 
by her peculiar and savage nature. 
She abandoned herself to her one 
sole all-absorbing passion—she almost 
worshipped him asa very God. She 
would have gladly sacrificed her 
body, and even her very soul, for 
his welfare. To give him pleasure 
she became the silent, submissive 
slave to all his whims and caprices ; 
she concealed her frequent tears, and 
the jealousy often awakened by his 
alienated manner and his coldness 
towards her. In the patient, suffer- 
ing creature, none of her thousand 
alinirers would have recognised the 
laughing, gay, and sprightly Gitana. 

But matters could not last long 
after this fashion. She soon sus- 
pected that the count’s coldness was 
the result of another attachment. 
his aroused her excitable heart, 
and a circumstance very soon con- 
firmed her worst fears. 


Jn Don Pablo’s house was a small 


cabinet, the entry into which was as 
strictly forbidden as into Blue Beard’s 
secret chamber. La Palomita had 
often endeavoured to obtain entrance 
into this cabinet, but in vain. Don 
Pablo was often shut up in it for an 
hour or two, and when he came out 
she always observed that he was 
fretful and impatient. One morning 
he had been closeted there longer 
than usual, and on coming forth he 
saw the gipsy girl crying bitterly at 
the window. He sat down quietly 
to his chocolate, without saying a 
word, but expecting an explosion of 
temper on her part, and anxiously 
wishing that some one would join 
them to interrupt the scene he so 
much dreaded. Suddenly Benito 
Romero rushed into the room in 
breathless haste. 

“ Look here—look here!” he ex- 
claimed, “ the courier has just ar- 
rived post-haste from Madrid, and 
has brought this to your address!” 

He handed to the count a packet 
sealed with the royal arms of Castille. 
The count started up in astonishment, 
mingled with joy. His lips quivered 
and his hands trembled as he seized 
the packet and rushed from the 
apartment followed by the painter. 

La Palomita was still standing at 
the window, and weeping as if her 
heart would break. “ Yes,” she at 
length said, “ it is plain that he has 
ceased to love me. He has deceived 
me —he loves another. Oh! I will 
soon know who that other is.” 

An hour after, Don Pablo, on re- 
entering the house, found La Palo- 
mita in his secret cabinet, although 
he had cautiously taken away the 
key. She had burst through the 
door. The windows had been thrown 
open, the sun was streaming in a 
flood of light upon a full-length 
portrait of the lady of the Escurial 


‘Gardens, and the girl was seated on 
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the floor intently gazing upon it. 
Here and there were scattered books 
of poetry and papers, and in the 
corner of the room was a guitar. 
On a table in front of the picture 
was a table supporting vases of beau- 
tiful flowers, as though they were 
votive offerings to a saint. 

As Don Pablo entered, she bounded 
up, exclaiming, “ Ay, now I see the 
object of so much care and mystery. 
This, then, is thy real mistress! I 
have served thee as the mere gewgaw 
of the hour. This is the object of 
thy idolatry! See how I treat it!” 

She drew her knife and sprung at 
the painting, but happily for the 
masterpiece of Benito Romero, that 
eminent individual opportunely en- 
tered the room. 

“ Holloa !” screamed the artist in a 
fury, “ have a care of my very best 
painting ; you had better murder me 
than spoil my performance !” 

She started back at the sudden 
apparition of the painter interposing 
between her up-raised weapon and 
the picture. He advanced and seized 
her by the arm. “ What a regular 
tigress!” he said, as they struggled 
together; “ she ought to have been 
long muzzled! However, it doesn’t 
much matter, as we leave Murviedro 
this evening.” 

A shudder passed through the 
gipsy’s frame, her arms fell, her eyes 
glared unmeaningly, and her tongue 
refused its office. She was the very 
semblance of desolation, and presented 
a truly pitiable aspect. Don Pablo's 
heart melted, and he approached and 
took her by the hand and said,— 

* All this, my dear child, must 
have a termination —we must part!” 

“ So then thou rejectest and re- 
—— me?” said La Palomita, in a 

10llow tone. 

“ T am about to depart from Mur- 
viedro; thou canst remain here if 
thou wilt, for thou canst not follow 
me!” 

“ And why not?” demanded the 
girl, in utter amazement. 

*“ Because the scandal attending 
such a step would be great, and 
ruinous to my fortune. I have a 
career before me; if, then, thou fol- 
lowest my footsteps, I shall be ruined, 
and thou wilt be miserable for life. 
Thy habits are different to mine— 
thou art altogether of a different 
race. ‘Thou loyest the roving life of 
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the Gitanas. Thou wilt still be the 
beautiful and admired dancer, and I 
will give thee more money than gipsy 
ever possessed to purchase for thyself 
gay dresses and golden ornaments. 
Thou wilt be perfectly happy !” 

“ As happy, doubtless, as when I 
met thee on the Escurial road !” ob- 
served La Palomita, with much bit- 
terness. ‘“ Thinkest thou that I, like 
thyself, can in one moment cast every 
thing into forgetfulness? It may be 
so with men ofthy order. The poor 
girl has served thy purpose, and she 
is abandoned. She pleased thee ; 
thou thoughtest that thou could’st 
spend a moment or two of pleasure 
with her, and for this momentary 

ratification didst thou take her from 

er life of innocence and her race. 
Thy humour over, she is now chased 
from thy presence, like a vile mongrel 
cur!” 

“ What extravagance of speech !” 
said Benito. “ Why speak of mongrel 
curs and such stuff, when Don Pablo 
only wishes for thy happiness and 
welfare ? Now depart in peace, like 
a good and sensible girl.” 

“On my soul, thou counsellest 
well!” exclaimed the girl; “and 
where would’st thou have me go ?” 

“Go and rejoin thy band,” said 
Don Pablo. 

“ And thinkest thou that so easy 
after having slept for one month in 
the house of Don Pablo? It is not 
with gipsies as with thy people. 
With us girls are prudent and pure, 
and wives are faithful under fear of 
death.” 

“ How ?” demanded Benito. 

“TI repeat, that our girls are vir- 
tuous. My companions know that I 
tarried here to become the mistress 
of the Count Peiiaparda. Le Mo- 
chuelo, to whom I was affianced, was 
for three days lingering around this 
house, and doubt not that his blade 
is sharp and sure. But I have no 
fear on that account ; indeed—indeed 
I fear nothing, but being abandoned 
by him I love! My lord,” added 
she, with clasped hands and an im- 
ploring look, “ let me be your com- 
panion! I will be patient, submis- 
sive, uncomplaining, silent; I will 
endure every thing, so that I may 
but gaze upon you! Oh! I beseech 
you to grant my ant ” 

But he shook his head sorrowfully, 
and with decision. 
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“ Then,” cried the girl, springing 
up in fury, while her coal-black eyes 
flashed fire, —“ then I will follow 
thee in spite of all thy efforts to 
escape me! Thou shalt not abandon 
me without suffering deeply for thy 
treachery. To escape from this house, 
thou shalt pass over my body! I 
know well where thou art going— 
to espouse that woman ines tiaien 
thou hast secretly worshipped ; but 
flatter not thy heart, for thou shalt 
never be joined to her in wedlock. 
I am poor, a gipsy, and despised, but 
I am La Palomita, Don Pablo, and 
my sleeve will conceal the sure and 
certain dagger !” 

She stopped, and panted for want 
of breath, then burst into a flood of 
tears, then had recourse to fresh and 
urgent entreaties, then seizing him 
by the cloak, and kneeling to him, 
uttered loud cries and heart-moving 
supplications. The servants mean- 
while had been removing the luggage. 
Don Pablo used every argument to 
allay her anguish and stop her tor- 
rent of tears; but her piercing cries 
and lamentations brought Benito, 
who had been superintending the 
eee for the departure, in 

aste into the room. 


*“ Confound the girl and all her 
t 


tribe!” exclaimed the painter in a 
passion ; “ her screams will carry the 
roof from the walls, and the patrol 
will presently besiege the door, 
thinking that we are murdering 
some one !” 

Don Pablo drew the painter apart. 
“This painful scene will drive me 
mad,” he said; “ what can we do 
with the poor girl ?” 

“ Say no more to her,” answered 
the other dryly ; “let the poor thing 
cry, tears will lighten her heart’s 
grief. She will come to, when she 
Is convinced that your further stay 
here is impossible. Do not stir from 
this room till she is somewhat tran- 
quil. I will complete the prepara- 
tions, and bring you the purse of 
gold pieces you have destined for her. 
What a misfortune for any man to 
be so loved by a woman! it is worse 
than persecution, it is to suffer mar- 
tyrdom. Look! she is shutting the 
window to have another bout of it, 
and I must get out of the way as fast 
as I can!” 

The count sat down with a sor- 
rowful heart; La Palomita was at 
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his side, weeping bitterly. For some 
time she stole occasional looks at the 
count, still cherishing the fond hope 
that he would relent. At length her 
sobs became fainter, her eyes gradu- 
ally closed, her head sank on the side 
of the sofa, and her weary and ex- 
hausted frame lapsed into repose. 

At this moment Benito Romero 
appeared at the door and beckoned 
to the count, who moved stealthily 
towards him. Don Pablo gave her 
a last lingering look of pity as he 
placed a purse of gold pieces by her 
side. 

The Gitana was dreaming of Don 
Pablo ; she saw him with his nodding 
plumes and his burnished arms, 
mounted on his fiery Andalusian 
steed, giving her the last parting 
salute as he proceeded to join the 
armies of Philip V. She was awak- 
ened by a loud slam of the outer 
door, and started up with a stupid 
stare of astonishment. She rubbed 
her eyes, mechanically seized the 

urse, and ran to the window. She 

eard the galloping of horses and 
the sound of wheels immediately be- 
fore the house, and became aware of 
her lover's flight. The sounds were 
decreasing in the distance; she 
thought that she might overtake the 
carriage, and she sprung fearlessly 
from the balcony. Her agility for 
once forsook her, and she fell head- 
foremost and remained long insen- 
sible in the deserted street. 

When she recovered her senses, 
she found herself reclining against 
the wall of Don Pablo's house. 
Pepe Cojuelo was kneeling beside 
her, and using his best energies to 
restore animation, while the big tears 
were coursing each other down his 
cheeks. When he heard her first 
convulsive sigh and her eves re- 
opening with returning life, he clap- 
ped his hands with childish joy, and 
uttered his usual cry, “ Eh, viva La 
Palomita ; eh, viva! Shall we dance 
— shall we dance the fandango ?” 

A flood of tears came to her relief. 

“ Ah! my poor, faithful Pepe,” 
she at last said, “thou hast not 
abandoned me like all the world. 
Thou art now my sole remaining 
friend ; and though I know that thou 
labourest under a want of wit and 
sense, still I will never spurn thee 
from me as I have been spurned by 
another. Iam very miserable. Art 

uv 
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thou ery g, Pepe, because I am so 
miserable ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the 
idiot. “ Let us go into the house, I 
am very hungry.” 

“ Never again!” sobbed La Palo- 
mita. “ We have been driven from 
that house. We must leave Mur- 
viedro.”’ 

“ And again dance the fandango !” 
cried Pepe, springing up with wild 
Joy 


said she, thoughtfully ; “ to Madrid, 
then, they are gone. I will be there 
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as soon as they, and learn their abode 
at old Chinchilla’s. Now, then, 
Pepe, let us forward on our road. 
Hast thou got thy wallet and thy 
good knife?” He ran into the house, 
and speedily returned with a small bag 
and a long-pointed knife. “ Adieu, 
Murviedro!” she sighed forth; “I 
thought I had found a lasting abode 
within thee, but the gipsy is ever 
doomed to wander. He has left me 
for a rival. Let him take heed ; for, 
whether high or low in birth or 
station, I will have vengeance !” 


Cuapter ITI. 


It was once more Easter, and the 
court of the monarch of Spain had 
again returned to the Escurial. The 
mourning ay enjoined by 
state etiquette on the death of a 
Spanish king had not yet been aban- 
doned. Scarcely had the young 
Louis been seated on the Took 
vacant by the abdication of his fa- 
ther, ere he fell, in two days, a 
victim to severe illness; and the 
remains of the first prince of the 
house of Bourbon reposed by the 
side of the extinguished family of the 
imperial Charles V. He left no 
offspring, and Philip V. was com- 
pelled to reassume the reins of au- 
thority which only a few months 
previously he had renounced. Under 
the Austrian line the court was re- 
markable for its solemn ceremonials 
and stately dignity. It was pervaded 
by a mournful and silent grandeur. 
For a long period had been aban- 
doned the magnificent fétes and bril- 
liant saraos, when the proud nobility 
of Spain could appear surrounded by 
all the pomp and circumstances of 
its privileges. Thrice, or perhaps 
four times every year, the empty 
ceremony of the besa manos gave it 
the opportunity of approaching the 


“— poeeenee. 

hilip scarcely ever appeared in 
public ; his hours were spent in un- 
approachable privacy, his only com- 


nion being his second queen Isa- 

ella Farnese. The king’s look never 
quitted her person. He seemed to 
be haunted by a kind of vague 
though ever-active jealousy, and such 
had been the case from the first hour 
of marriage. He regulated her every 
movement like a thorough despot, 
and she could not call her own any 


single hour of the day; but she in 
return, by her adroitness and cunning, 
could bend the monarch to her will 
in most matters of importance. 

Although the ministers and foreign 
ambassadors, besides the royal house- 
hold, were at the Escurial, hardly a 
sound vibrated through the stillness 
of the air. A stranger might have 
fancied that the mighty building was 
deserted and surrounded by dismal 
solitude. On the day after their 
arrival at Madrid, the count and his 
friend set forward for the royal abode, 
and scarcely had they approached 
the first gate when a man in plain 
clothes suddenly appeared, presented 
a billet, and, without uttering a word, 
as suddenly disappeared. He opened 
it, and read as follows ; — 

“ To-morrow at mid-day go alone to 
the Monks’ Farm. Proceed through the 
kitchen into the chamber beyond, and 
bolt the door. Open it on hearing three 
knocks. Do not tarry a single moment 
at the Escurial.” 


They turned their horses’ heads, 
and galloped back a third of a league 
without exchanging a syllable. At 
last Benito pulled up, for he could 
no longer contain his vexation and 
disappointment :— 

* Bless me!” he exclaimed, “ wo- 
men are never satisfied unless they 
give their lovers a world of trou- 
ble for sheer nonsense. Whoever 
heard of a rendezvous in the kitchen 
of an old tumble-down farm-house? 
Confound all this mystery! expected 
that on our arrival a valet in her 
rich livery would have met us to men- 
tion the hour for your first audience ; 
but there you will have to meet her 
in a wretched hole, and positively 
without knowing her name!” 
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“ The manner of the meeting tells 
me,” answered Don Pablo, “that I 
may obtain her love.” 

They slept that night at Roxas, 
and on the morrow the count re- 
turned alone towards the Escurial. 

The Monks’ Farm was a ruinous 
building in a low, marshy, and de- 
serted valley, surrounded by broken, 
rocky ground, which was here and 
there covered by stunted trees and 
ragged brushwood. He entered the 
hall, beyond which was a large 
kitchen, the furniture in which con- 
sisted of a table and two heavy oaken 
benches. Over the huge grate was 
carved the renowned gridiron of St. 
Lawrence. Beyond this was a small 
room without any furniture. He 
bolted the door, and waited a whole 
hour in anxious expectation. At 
length the faint echo of'a horn reached 
his ears, and this was followed by the 
distant barking of dogs; but these 
noises quickly subsided, and all was 
again silent. Suddenly, however, he 
heard the rapid whirl of a carriage 
which stopped, and a number of 
voices in great confusion in the hall 
and the kitchen. 

“ Make haste with the wood for 
the fire,” said one; “ Bring the seats 
and the cushions,” exclaimed another ; 
“ Carry the wine steadily,” cried the 
third; “ Run for the table -cloth, 
napkins, and — ordered a fourth. 
Presently all was again silent, and, 
while Don Pablo was standing in 
earnest attention at the door with 
his poniard in hand, three distinct 
knocks were given on the other side. 
He quickly threw open the door, and 
as quickly fell on his knee before 
the lady of the Escurial Gardens ! 

For a few moments she was speech- 
less from evident and deep emotion. 
But she recovered, and, seating herself 
on some velyet cushions, motioned to 
the count to rise, while the sweetest 
of smiles irradiated her eyes and 
lips. She then turned anxiously to- 
wards the door, against which the 
duenna had stationed herself with 
her hand on the lock, and labouring 
under extreme agitation. 

Don Pablo could not help mar- 
velling at the thorough and instan- 
taneous change wrought in the apart- 
ment. A large fire was blazing up 
the chimney, the table was covered 
with a cloth decorated with long gold 
fringes, on which was placed a cold 
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collation, an immense leopard -skin 
was spread out by way of hearth-rug, 
and two or three rich mantles lay 
heaped upon one of the benches. 
The lady, attired in a superb velvet 
dress, was seated on the pile of 
cushions. Don Pablo stood before 
her as one who feared to breathe or 
move, lest the blissful dream before 
him should disperse into thin air and 
be lost for ever. 

» “Count,” she at length said, “ you 
now see how I keep my promises.” 

The count again knelt before her, 
and devoutly kissed the hand ex- 
tended towards him, and which he 
was even permitted to retain within 
his. He felt that love had levelled 
the difference between the poor gen- 
tleman and the high-born though 
unknown lady of the court. 

“ Ah! madam,” he exclaimed, 
“ of all the favours I have so ardently 
wished for at your hands, this act of 
condescension towards me is the 
greatest, because unlooked for and 
unexpected. I should have died 
had I not seen you!” 

A melancholy smile passed across 
her face ; she raised one hand thought- 
fully to her brow, while the other 
was still retained by Don Pablo. 
An observer must have seen the 
embarrassment and painful struggle 
of feeling which she was undergoing 
while endeavouring to give expres- 
sion to her thoughts. 

*“T had resolved,” she said, “ to 
place you on the road to high pre- 
ferment and worldly prosperity, but 
never again to have seen you. My 
greatest recompense would have been 
that you sometimes in your prayers 
might have remembered your sincere 
though unknown friend. But my 
resolye was weak, and, I have risked 
all to meet you, though I have had 
fearful obstacles to encounter. Alas! 
by what trammels is my every move- 
ment surrounded !” 

“ You, then, belong to another, 
madam?” demanded Don Pablo, 
with a look of despair. 

“ T am a widow,” she replied with 
animation. “ I am my own mistress 
in the eyes of God, but not in those 
of man. But let that pass; the 
moments are precious, and I wish to 
speak to yourself. Tell me, are you 
more happy now than when I met 
you in the park of the Escurial ?” 

“I know not, madam,” answered 
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the count, with adeepsigh. ‘“ Some- 
times I feel that my present position 
is more worthy of compassion.” 

“ But have you not been gratified 
in your every wish ?” 

“ Yes, madam, fully in my then 
existing wishes; but since then my 
arrogant heart has dared to enter- 
tain an impossible desire !” 

Nothing is impossible,” said the 
lady in a soft yet decided tone. 
“The knowledge of this meeting by 
others would cost many their liberty, 
and even their lives. The dangers I 
have encountered in coming hither 
are appalling to contemplate, yet I 
have overcome them. I feigned sud- 
den indisposition, and obtained the 
king’s permission to separate from 
the royal chase, and, for a brief hour, 
to repose in this old ruin; and to- 
morrow it will be a matter of diver- 
sion at the palace that I sought 
shelter in a kitchen!” She laughed 


at the very thought, then added, with 
a serious look and an audible sigh, 
* But I cannot meet you here again ; 
it is well once, but twice is an im- 
possibility.” 

“T cannot then see ‘a again,” 


said the count, “and that thought 
will drive me to despair. Tell me at 
least, madam—tell me, I implore you, 
the name of my protectress? You 
need not doubt my honour; these 
lips shall not even presume to pro- 
nounce that name—it shall lie en- 
graven on my heart. <A Peiiaparda 
is incapable of dishonour !” 

She turned away her head in 
silence as if afraid of yielding to the 
count’s entreaties; and he, in de- 
ference, did not urge his request. 
All that he saw excited his curiosity, 
but confounded his penetration. Al- 
though the lady spoke Spanish with 
the utmost fluency, it was, neverthe- 
less, tinged with a foreign accent ; 
it was easy to see that, if she belonged 
to any of the noble families of Spain, 
it must have been by a matrimonial 
alliance. He was especially sur- 
prised to find in one so young such 
decision of character, such determi- 
nation, such self-dependence, such a 
firm tone of command, which so 
strangely contrasted with her youth- 
ful appearance and the almost child- 
ish simplicity of her word, look, and 
action. 

“ Well,” said she, after a prolonged 
silence, “all that I have yet done = 
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failed to make you as happy as I 
desired. Something yet remains. 
We will meet again, Don Pablo. 
Do not think that after what has 
passed, I shall draw back or forget 
you. No, no; since I must remain 
in Spain, I will use my every exertion 
in your behalf, and this without shame 
or sin in the eyes of God!” 

“ Madam,” said the count, again 
kissing her hand, which was yielded 
to him unhesitatingly, “‘ your words 
fill me with joy, but that joy is dashed 
with bitterness. Our Spain is not 
your country; some day you quit 
it, and then ——” 

“ Then you, also, shall quit it for 
France !” 

“For France! 
French birth ?” 

“ Yes, thank God!” answered the 
lady. “ What a dull, joyless country, 
is this Spain! Since the day of my 
arrival, I have hourly wished that I 
were back in my own land; but I 
dare not express my desires or my 
regrets. This is the first time that I 
have been enabled to breathe my 
secret thoughts. They think that I 
have become a thorough Spaniard, 
that I have forgotten that on the 
other side of the Pyrenees smiles the 
gay and sunny land of my birth. 
But they are mistaken ; in heart and 
soul, and every sentiment, I am al- 
together French !” 

The conversation was cut short by 
a loud noise from without, and she 
cast a fearful glance at the door. 
The duenna, with her back against 
it, cried out, in consternation,— 

“ The chase, madam, is coming in 
this direction ; it will pass this house 
—we shall be all ruined!” 

“Go,” said the lady to Pablo, 
rising in alarm, “go in there, once 
more, bolt the door, and, on your 
life, do not attempt to leave the house 
before nightfall. Farewell—a thou- 
sand farewells! You will see me again 
shortly, I pledge my word. Once 
more, farewell!” 

The count obeyed the lady’s com- 
mands. The noise quickly increased, 
and the count heard the galloping of 
horses, the blasts of the horns, the 
barking of dogs, and the shouts of 
the huntsmen. This lasted for about 
a quarter of an hour, after which 
were heard the heavy wheels of a 
carriage, and the sound died away in 
the low depths of the adjoining val- 
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ley. All was in pervaded by a 
dead silence, ae at dightfall, on 
Pablo opened the door and entered 
the kitchen; it was as naked and 
bare as when he first saw it. At 
midnight he joined Benito Romero at 
Roxas. 

“ Well,” said the painter, rubbing 
his hands, and with a broad grin of 
delight, “ you have, at last, seen her 
—what’s her name?” 

“ Yes!” answered the count, “T 
have seen her. She is beautiful, kind, 
and condescending, and I know she 
loves‘me; but I do not know her 
name.” 

“ Not know her name!” exclaimed 
the painter. 

“No!” continued the other. “I 
entreated her to tell me, but she 
sees much embarrassed, and I 
did not press the question.” 

“ Well—well, women are curious 
beings to deal with, and love mys- 
tery,” observed Benito, in evident 
disappointment. Then, suddenly 
looking up, he said,— 

“ La Palomita is at Madrid!” 

“ Confound her!” exclaimed the 
count. ‘“ How do you know?” 

“ She was making inquiries about 
us at Chinchilla’s.” 

“ What matters it, after all?” said 


the count, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip. 


A fortnight had nearly elapsed, 
and the court was on the eve of 
departure for the palace of Aran- 
= ; still no message came from the 
ady, and the count began to think 
himself forgotten, and to talk of re- 
turning to Murviedro. A royal birth- 
day, however, imposed the necessity 
of an empty besa manos; for no féte, 
ball, or play, was ever permitted 
within the royal palaces. ‘The cere- 
mony was a public homage paid to 
the king and royal family, and was 
somewhat imposing from the number 
of the nobility and of officials who 
were, of necessity, gathered together 
on the occasion, for the attendance of 
every one who could possibly come 
was expected. It was, besides, no 
difficult matter for all those of a 
certain rank or station to obtain ad- 
mission into the royal presence by 
merely sending their names to the 
mayor domo-mayor. A sudden 
thought struck the count, that by 
attending the ceremony he might, 
perchance, see the lady on whom his 
every thought was fixed ; and he in- 
stantly applied for the necessary per- 
mission. 


Cuapter LV. 


The splendour which had formerly 
surrounded the throne of Charles V., 
and the austere grandeur charac- 
terising the reign of Philip IL, still 
continued to cast a last ray of setting 
lustre on the stately ceremony of the 
besa manos. The household troops, 
in their gayest uniforms, were mus- 
tered before the gates of the palace. 
Halberdiers, in double ranks, and in 
liveries of gold, lined the passage 
from the entrance, up the staircase, 
to the extensive Hall of Battles. The 
king and queen, surrounded by the 
infants, were seated on chairs of state, 
under a canopy of velvet and gold. 
The pas grandees of Spain stood, 
with heads covered, on either side of 
the hall, while their wives were seated 
on the side of the queen. The walls 
were decorated with vivid representa- 
tions of the celebrated battles with 
the Moorish armies, although the 
Count of Peiiaparda looked in vain 
for that of the battle of Tolosa, where 
his ancestor had valiantly fought, and 
had saved the life of King Don Jaime 


of Arragon. The lower part of the 
hall was filled with prelates, monks, 
and gentlemen of undisputed descent, 
and all were clothed in gorgeous 
attire. But a motive of deep in- 
terest was agitating the bosom of the 
Count of Peiiaparda, and he tried to 
pierce with his scrutinising glance 
through the mass of the assembled 
crowd, and discover the object of his 
secret adoration. The unbending 
persons of the ladies, however, were 
seated motionless, and with unaverted 
faces, and these he could only see in 
profile, surcharged with ornaments, 
and partially covered with long 
veils of richest lace. He might have 
looked to eternity without discover- 
ing her whom he sought. 

The individuals admitted to the 
honour of the besa manos were se- 
verally called by a mayor-domo, who 
loudly pronounced their names, when 
each advanced up the middle of the 
hall, bowing profoundly to the 
grandees and their wives, until, reach- 
ing the royal presence, he prostrated 
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himself before the king, who pre- 
sented him his ungloved: hand to 
kiss; which favour was likewise ac- 
corded by the queen, and every 
member of the royal family. 

When the Count of Peijiaparda’s 
name was pronounced, he advanced 
with the customary salutation to the 
bevy of ladies, but he felt keenly 
disappointed at not seeing among 
them the object of his search ; then, 
mechanically, and with downcast 
eyes, he bent his knee before the 
king and before the queen, when, 
suddenly, he paused, his heart beat, 
his frame shook, his legs trembled, 
his senses wandered, and he knelt, 
without daring to sully with his lips 
the small and beautiful white hand 
which was extended towards him by 
Louise of Orleans, the youthful wi- 
dow of the king, Louis L, and the 
dowager queen of Spain. 

She blushed slightly, but no other 
mark of emotion escaped her. Her 
camarera- mayor, the Duchess of 
Montellano, who was standing be- 
hind her, turned pale, and her rigid 
and wrinkled face was soon hidden 
behind her huge fan. Don Pablo 
had recognised her also. 

How he got away from the royal 
presence he scarcely knew, he felt 
perfectly stunned. Benito Romero 
waited for him at the first gate, and, 
from the count’s appearance, he ex- 
pected some announcement of suc- 
cess. 

“ Holloa!—Don Pablo !— Stop!” 
cried the painter, clutching his arm, 
for he was rushing along the alley 
without perceiving him; “I am cer- 
tain you have seen her.” 

Don Pablo stopped short with a 
bewildered look. 

“ Yes—yes,” he stammered forth, 
“T know her, but her name is a 
secret that shall die with me. Beni- 
to, do not ask me,—I cannot, my 
friend, tell it even to you.” 

“ Never mind,” observed Benito, 
with a chuckle, “ I shall know it soon 
enough, on the day of your mar- 
riage.” 

“Hold your peace, Benito, — si- 
lence, for Heaven's sake! I have 
no such mad and ambitious hopes 
now!” 

“ Mad and ambitious! How so? 
Methinks, after what has passed, you 
are sure ofher affections. I tell you 
you will become grandee of Spain, 
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and the prophecy will be fulfilled. 
But, eel, talking of the prophecy 
reminds me that La Palomita was 
this morning at the gates of the 
Escurial.” 

Don Pablo and his friend wan- 
dered till dusk about the park. As 
they were returning, and had reached 
the first entrance, the person from 
whom he had received the missive 
containing the directions as to the 
Monks’ Farm, again suddenly pre- 
sented himself, placed in his hand a 
folded paper, and as suddenly dis- 
appeared. The paper contained these 
words :— 


“ At midnight — on the grand terrace, 
There will be a silken ladder from the 
third window of the first story. Mount!” 


“ This will be a perilous under- 
taking,” observed Benito, “in the 
royal apartments. May your good 
angel have you in safe keeping! 
However, I will never desert you, 
and, since I cannot accompany you, I 
will see you enter, and then hide 
myself in the garden to await your 
return.” 

For this kind offer the count shook 
him cordially by the hand. 

It was within a quarter of an hour 
of midnight, and the Queen Lotiise 
was seated in her bedchamber with 
the Duchess of Montellano. The 
windows of this apartment looked 
into one of the interior courts of the 
palace; the blinds and curtains were 
carefully and closely drawn down. 
According to custom, the asafata had 
carried away the garments which she 
had taken off, and she was attired in 
a robe of white satin, oyer which 
was flung an ample shawl. At times 
she looked at the hand of the clock 
moving slowly over the dial, and 
then her eyes would turn to a female 
portrait, placed opposite her bed, re- 
presenting another queen of Spain, 
who, like herself, was a Louise of 
Orleans, and whose premature death 
had bequeathed a terrible lesson to 
posterity. The contemplation of that 
pale and melancholy countenance 
filled the queen's bosom with appre- 
hensions of approaching evil; but, 
on hearing the hour of meeting 
sound, the daughter of the Regent of 
France, and sister of the Duchess of 
Berry, started to her feet, nerved for 
every danger. 

“ Now, Montellano,” said she, “let 
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us go into thy chamber, he will be 
there.” 

The duchess, pale and trembling, 
was counting the beads of her rosary. 

“ Heaven preserve me!” she eja- 
culated, “ what a situation! Would 
that your -_ had allowed me to 
draw up the ladder!” 

“ The time for fear and scruples is 
past,” said the queen, with firmness. 
“ What fearest thou ?” 

“What fear I?” replied the duch- 
ess, with a shudder ; “ your majesty 
surely sees my situation. A man to 
enter my bedchamber by the win- 
dow !” 

“ Who will know any thing about 
it, duchess ?” asked the queen. “ Ba- 
nish every fear, thou seest how calm 
I am, how very calm!” 

Nevertheless, a tremor was visible 
over her frame, and with faltering 
steps she traversed the large apart- 
ment between her chamber and that 
of the camarera-mayor. All was 
hushed in repose ; the apartments of 
the king were as silent as the cells of 
the monks. 

The queen looked forth, leaning 
over the balcony. The night was 
dark, a mass of clouds hung threat- 
ening in the distant horizon, a few 
stars sent their scant and struggling 
beams through the risen vapours, 
and were giving way to the approach- 
ing storm from the Guadarrama 
Mountains. The gusts of wind were 
answered by the creaking of the 
weathercocks from the towers of the 
palace. As midnight sounded from 
the great clock of the church, foot- 
steps were heard along the terrace, 
when the sentinel cried out,— 

“Who goes there ?” 

A light gleamed at a distance, and 
a voice replied,— 

“ The night-round!” 

She still leant over earnestly, and 
saw Don Pablo right under the win- 
dow, with the cords of the ladder in 
his hands. She still looked, and saw 
his figure ascending the first few 
steps, when the ladder was shaken, 
and the piercing and angry voice of 
a female exclaimed,— 

“ Ho!—ho! Don Pablo, have a 
care, for I will follow thee to death !” 

Don Pablo leaped down, and seized 
a woman firmly by the arm, saying 
to her, in an under tone,— 

* Silence, on thy life, or I will kill 
thee on the spot!’ 
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But her answer was a piercing 
shriek, and a call to Pepe,— 

“ Hither—- hither, my good and 
faithful Pepe, come to thy sister's 
rescue!” 

The idiot drew his long knife, 
and ran from the end of the terrace, 
where he had lain concealed, and 
Don Pablo drew his sword. There 
was a bare moment of silence, then a 
loud, hoarse, unearthly sound of 
human agony, and a dead, heavy fall ; 
at the same instant there was a shot 
fired by the sentinel. On this the 
halberdiers rushed in a mass pell-mell 
from the guard-house, and many 
lights were visible along the grand 
terrace. Only one window was found 
open, and from it depended a ladder 
of silken cord, by which was lying 
the dead body of Pepe Cojuelo; a 
little farther off stood Don Pablo, 
wounded in the arm; while the gipsy 
girl stood between him and the lad- 
der with extended arms, as if barring 
his passage; and Benito Romero on 
the first steps of the terrace petrified 
with horror. 

The three were seized, and the 
officer of that quarter, labouring 
under his heavy responsibility, sent 
to awaken the prior of the Escurial, 
and the commanding officer of the 
night-guard. The queen and her 
camarera-mayor had sought shelter 
in the royal bedchamber. ‘The queen 
was sunk in the depth of mental 
anguish, the duchess was giving vent 
to a flood of tears, though she en- 
deavoured to suppress her sobs, lest 
they should be heard by the asafata 
and maids in attendance, who were in 
the adjoining room. At length the 
queen said,— 

“ Thou hast lost thy senses, Mon- 
tellano. Dost think that I will 
abandon thee? I care not, by Hea- 
ven, what happens, so Don Pablo be 
safe! If any one accuses thee, I will 
to the king and declare all. He will 
send me back to France without my 
dower, and thou shalt go with me.” 

The duchess shook her head sor- 
rowfully. She was a thorough 
Spaniard, and would have preferred 
the dullest of convents at Madrid to 
all the gaieties of the French capital. 
She then took to her tears again, de- 
claring that she could never survive 
the frightful charge of endeavouring 
. smuggle a lover through her win- 

ow. 
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The queen sat musing and won- 
dering who could have been the 
woman that had followed and be- 
trayed Don Pablo. At daybreak she 
ordered the duchess to her chamber, 
and called for her asafata. 

“ Molina,” said she, “what is the 
hour ?” 

“ Six o'clock, madam,” answered 
the asafata ; “ your majesty can hear 
the first sound of the Ave Maria.” 
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“ T wish to attend the first mass,” 
said the queen. 

“The Reverend Father Agrillo 
officiates this morning. Has your 
majesty any other orders ?” 

“No,” replied the queen, “ you 
may leave me.” 

The poor, heart-broken queen cast 
herself upon her bed, and an hour 
was spent amid the bitterness of tears. 


Cuapter V. 


After mass, on the same morning 
King Philip was seated with his 
queen in his usual chamber of au- 
dience. His body was thin and 
meagre, his clothes were shabby and 
ill adjusted,—in fact, the meanest 
servant in the palace would have 
scorned such an attire. He wore 
across his breast the cordon bleu, and 
the order of the Golden Fleece was 
appended to a dirty red riband, which 
hung around his neck. His thin and 
straight hair fell over the greasy 
collar of his coat. He was ill at ease, 
and kept changing his position eve 
minute in a large arm-chair, which 
was surcharged with pillows. His 
whole appearance proved that he was 
suffering under one of his usual fits of 
hypochondriacism, and he presented a 
much apter resemblance of the ma- 
lade imaginaire than the grandson of 
Louis le Grand, and the undisputed 
king of Spain and the Indies. Isa- 
bella Farnese sat in silence by his 
side. Presently one of the gentlemen 
of the royal chamber drew asunder 
the double silk curtains, which served 
the purpose of a door, and appeared 
awaiting the orders of the king, who 
never, however, raised even his eyes. 

“ Sire,” said the queen, in an under 
tone, “ you have commanded the pre- 
sence of the Duchess of Montellano ; 
she is in the antechamber.” 

“ She may come in,” was the la- 
conic and hollow reply. 

Isabella Farnese saw that the king 
was in a kind of stupor, and that he 
had forgotten the facts which she had 
early that morning carefully detailed 
to his royal ear, and which she was 
anxious should produce an explosion 
of passion. Her dark Italian soul 
entertained suspicions, and she 
thought that the Duchess of Mon- 
tellano’s avowal would enable her to 
reach her victim. She hated the 
young queen, and regarded her as a 


kind of rival. She hated her because 
she was beautiful, because she was 
popular, because the crowds of Ma- 
drid when they saw her shouted 
“ Viva la Francésita!” as they for- 
merly had cried, on seeing the king’s 
first queen, “ Viva la Sabozana!” 
while not a voice greeted her ap- 
pearance, not only because she was 
personally disliked, but because she 
was an Italian, and an object for the 
national antipathy of all true Span- 
iards. 

The duchess entered with a pro- 
found reverence, but so trembled in 
every limb that she could with diffi- 
culty stand. Isabella Farnese looked 
at her for a moment, then turned her 
head away, that the other might re- 
gain a little composure. At that 
moment a light, buoyant step was 
heard in the adjoining apartment, 
and forth came through the curtains 
the sylphlike figure of Louise of 
Orleans. She had the right of en- 
trance at her will. The two queens 
cast on each other a silent glance of 
haughty defiance. The king smiled 
graciously on his daughter-in-law’s 
entrance, for she was an especial fa- 
vourite. The queen’s anger rose, 
but, curbing it, she turned to Philip, 
with assumed blandness of manner, 
and, whispering into his ear, said,— 

“Sire, if your majesty is indis- 
posed, shall question the Duchess 
of Montellano ?” 

He closed his eyes, as if suffering 
great pain, and nodded assent. Isa- 
bella Farnese turned, with a severe 
look, towards the camarera-mayor. 

“ The king,” said she, “is deeply 
affected at the occurrence of last 
night. Here is the captain of the 
guard's report. Read it aloud, duch- 
ess; it says that a dead body was 
found on the terrace.” 

Louise of Orleans clasped her hands 
with ill-repressed composure. The 
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duchess began, with trembling li 
and hands, to read an ill-digested = 
port, drawn up by the captain of the 
night, and the prior of the Hiero- 
nomites. Louise appeared somewhat 
more at ease when, after a preamble 
of a couple of pages, she came to the 
following passage :— 


«* And, under the said open window, 
and close by the ladder of silken cord, 
the leaden ends of which touched the 
terrace, was found the dead body of a 
man, who was deformed, and in ragged 
attire.” 


The duchess finished the report, 
which was to the effect that the Count 
of Peiiaparda and Benito Romero had 
been questioned after their arrest, 
but they had preserved an obstinate 
silence. The gipsy girl, however, 
who had also been arrested, had 
strongly declared that that cavalier 
with whom she was confronted was 
going up the ladder to attend an 
assignation of love. It added, that 
the cords of the ladder, being fixed to 
the window of the bedchamber be- 
longing to one of the highest ladies 
of the court, fully confirmed the 
girl’s testimony. 

“ Madame de Montellano,” said 
Isabella Farnese, with a severe aspect, 
“ appearances are altogether against 
you. Speak, if you can, in your 
vindication. The king will not has- 
tily condemn. Tell the whole truth. 
I wish, with all my heart, that what 
you have to say may justify your 
conduct.” 

The camarera-mayor turned an 
imploring look towards her mistress, 
and for a moment her hopes re- 
vived, as she saw Louise rising with 
the purpose of declaring her attend- 
ant’s innocence, for she had promised, 
if necessary, to do so. But the hu- 
miliation im the presence of Isabella 
Farnese was too much, and she sunk 
back on a seat in one of the window 
recesses. 

Thus abandoned, the 
fell on her knees before 
sobbed out aloud,— 

“ Madam, appearances are against 
me, but I am innocent. I am dis- 
honoured in the eyes of the world, 
and I have incurred your majesty's 
high displeasure.” 

“ Then,” said the queen, with em- 
phasis, “ you can say nothing to 
Justify your conduct. I thought 
otherwise, and was prepared to en- 
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treat in your favour his majesty’s 
indulgence. Gracious Powers! in 
what times do we live, in whose vir- 
tue can we confide, when she, who 
for ten years has been a widow, and 
has never been even suspected of 
harbouring a wish for marriage, and 
was thought the pattern of all de- 
corum, should have fallen so low? 
Know, at all events, that the object 
of your love has incurred the penalty 
of death for having endeavoured 
to enter clandestinely a royal resi- 
dence.” 

A low sob was heard from the 
embrasure where the young queen 
was seated. ‘The eyes of her rival 
sparkled, and her thin lips were ex- 
panded into a smile of triumph. 

“ Rise, madam,” said Isabella, in a 
haughty tone; “the king will shortly 
deign to let you know his royal 
pleasure.” Then, turning round, she 
whispered audibly into Philip's ear,— 

“ Sire, the young girl whom your 
majesty desired should be brought 
into your presence must, by this 
time, be without. Is it your royal 
wish that she should enter ?” 

The king was lying back in his 
chair, with his legs crossed, and his 
eyes closed. He seemed to be in a 
slumber, but he slightly nodded his 
head in assent, without opening his 
eyes or changing his position. 

An officer of the Guards, followed 
by two halberdiers, brought forward 
La Palomita to the door. She came 
boldly forward, and with unquailing 
look and eye. She cast a glance of 
curiosity around the apartment, think- 
ing that the shabbilf attired indi- 
vidual in the chair was some second- 
rate secretary, and little dreaming 
that, in the stiff lady beside him, she 
beheld her most Catholic majesty. 
The queen had neither pearls braid 


ing her hair, nor jewels round her 


neck. She wore a simple robe of 
black satin, her head was decorated 
with English point lace, which fell 
low over her face, which was much 
scarred with the small-pox. 

“You can approach,” said the 
queen, “ you need not be afraid.” 

“ Afraid!” answered La Palomita, 
“ and of what? Know, madam, that 
my misery is so overwhelming, that 
I no longer fear any thing on this 
earth.” 

“If thou hast been injured,” said 
the queen, “speak, and thy wrongs 
shall be redressed. The body of a 
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man has been found Was he thy 
husband,—thy brother ?” 

“Tt was Pepe Cojuelo,” exclaimed 
the gipsy girl, bursting into tears. 
“He was my adopted brother. He 
died in my defence; but my true 
knife pierced the arm of the Count 
of Pejiaparda !” 

“Ha! thou knowest the Count of 
Pejiaparda,” said the queen. “ Dost 
thou know that he attempted to en- 
ter the royal apartments ?” 

“Yes, madam,” answered the girl. 
“He was scaling the window to visit 
his mistress, one of the high ladies of 
the court. I have followed him 
and seen all—the infamous wretch ! 
Would to God and our Lady that he 
were punished !” 

“ And this lady,” demanded the 
queen, “dost thou know who she 
is ?” 

“No, madam. I have never seen 
her,” replied the gipsy, “and yet I 
would know her among a thousand !” 

“Well, then,” asked Isabella, 
pointing to the duchess, “ is that 
the lady ?” 

La Palomita turned her eyes to- 
wards the duchess and exclaimed, 
“ What! that respectable, staid- 
looking lady the mistress of the 
Count of Petiaparda! Never; it is 
false !” 

Scarcely had these words been 
pronounced when she beheld the pale 
face and light hair of the Queen 
Louise. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, then running towards her, and 
seizing her by the arm, she cried out, 
* Behold the mistress of the Count of 
Peiiaparda!” - 

The king started from his slum- 
bering position, the Queen Louise 
rushed towards him and fell down 
on her knees, Queen Isabella ut- 
tered an exclamation of simulated 
surprise, the camarera-mayor cast her 
eyes towards heaven with secret 
thankfulness for her salvation, La 
Palomita stood with her arms folded 
across her bosom, and her cheeks 
tinged with the flush of revenge. 

*“T have spoken the truth,” she at 
length said; “I will repeat it on the 
holy evangelists, before the king, be- 
fore the pope, before the world! I 
fear nothing !” 

“ Silence!” cried the king, ina voice 
which startled the gipsy, and made 
her for the first time quail before a 
mortal eye. 

At his word the officers and hal- 
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berdiers entered the royal apartment. 
The king with his finger pointed at 
the gipsy. “That girl,” said he, in 
a harsh grating tone, “is mad; con- 
duct her instantly to the hospital of 
the lunatics !” 

The terrible mandate was without 

appeal. The girl cried, implored, 
struggled ; all was in vain, away she 
was dragged to the public mad- 
house. 
The king fell back in his chair, 
then, slightly turning to the cama- 
rera-mayor, said, “There is matter 
of great scandal abroad, Madame of 
Montellano. I must either repair 
the mischief or punish the culprits. 
I will exercise my clemency. My 
command is that you espouse the 
Count of Peiiaparda !” 

“ Ah, sire!” screamed the duchess, 
“it is impossible; he is but a poor 
gentleman—a simple captain of ca- 
valry.” 

“ His marriage,” said the monarch, 
imperatively, “ will make him rich, 
and gain him rank, titles and distinc- 
tion. I command it, You may re- 
tire !” 

The duchess retired with the cus- 
tomary salutations. 

“This insignificant person,” said 
Isabella, with a look of cutting irony, 
“has presumed to raise his eyes so 
high that he will never look down 
with satisfaction on a lowly duchess!” 

Louise of Orleans stopped her 
tears, and, though on her knees, 
turned to the queen, and said reso- 
lutely, “ He shall, madam, espouse 
the duchess, for I will command him 
to do so.” 


On the following Sunday the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed which 
bound the old Duchess of Montellano 
to the young Count of Peiiaparda. 
Benito Romero, tricked out by the 
skill of the most fashionable tailor of 
Madrid, acted as bridegroom's man, 
and signed the contract of marriage 
as principal witness, 

t the moment of leaving the 
church the cry of “ Viva la Fran- 
césita,” reached his ears from the 
street d’Alcala, and announced the 
appearance of the youthful Louise of 
France. Don Pablo turned away 
from the duchess with a look of deep 
and silent despair. “‘ Don Pablo,” said 
the painter, whispering in his ear, 
“you are, after all, a grandee of 
Spain!” 
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OF THE RED INDIAN. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


Turre is a story told of the late 
Dick Martin, which occurred forcibly 
to my mind when I paid my first 
visit to the Ojibbeways. Dick, being 
at Greenwich fair, was led by a very 
superfluous curiosity upon the part 
of the king in Connemara, to enter a 
booth, whose proprietor professed to 
exhibit “a wild man!” There, as- 
suredly, he saw a very wild-looking 
individual, with his head and face 
covered with a profusion of red, 
shaggy hair, a regular glib, nearl 

naked, and with a chain about his 
waist. But Mr. Martin, upon ob- 
serving that the savage seemed to 
display towards him some uncouth 
and uneasy signs of recognition, was 
induced to examine him more closely, 
and the result was that he recognised 
in the “wild man” one of his own 
tenants, and shov.ted out, with all the 
indignation becoming a legislator in 
favour of animals, “Why, then, 
Flaherty, you blackguard of the 
world, what is it you're about there, 
at all—at all; making a beast of 
yourselfentirely—entirely?” “Earn- 
ing the rent for your honour!” was 
Mr. Flaherty’s propitiatory and, to an 
Irish landlord, unanswerable reply. 
Now, really, when I first gazed on 
these Indians, an impression, almost 
amounting to conviction, took pos- 
session of my mind, to the effect that 
the chiefs, braves, squaws, and child 
before me, were neither more nor less 
than a party of “the finest peasantry 
on the face of the earth” (as Mr. 
O'Connell calls them), who were em- 
ployed in earning the rent for some 
flinty - hearted Sassenach landlord. 
As to the features of the strangers, 
their resemblance to those of the 
Celtic Irish was most exact, most 
perfect. Take half-a-dozen of the 
denizens of St. Giles’s, and a couple 
of Hibernian basket-women from Co- 
vent Garden market, paint them, and 
decorate them with skins, and scalps, 
and claws, and feathers, and, for all 
matters of appearance, to a casual 
observer, they would be as good In- 
‘ians as if they had been imported 
hither from the eastern shores of 
Lake Huron. Andasto the dancing, 
singing, shouting, drum-beating, to- 


mahawk-twirling, and club-brandish- 
ing, they could be taught it all in a 
week. On examining the Ojibbe- 
ways more narrowly, however, I dis- 
covered certain marks which distin- 
guished them from the Celtic Irish, 
and satisfied me they were not im- 
postors, but real Red Indians. First, 
they had those small and delicately 
moulded hands and feet which the 
Celtic multitude, in Ireland, at least, 
can never generate; and, secondly, 
the muscles of the arm were so 
slightly developed as to shew that 
they never had been, at any period 
of their lives, engaged in the practice 
of manual labour. This clearly 
proved that they were not the in- 
digenous offspring of the island of 
saints, though, if some antiquaries be 
correct, they may boast a common 
origin, namely, from the Jewish na- 
tion, and this would account for the 
precise similarity in the cast and 
style of the features, and contour of 
countenance. Having now dismissed 
all scruples about the authenticity of 
the performers, I set about consider- 
ing them curiously. The men were 
sufficiently clean built, but not tall 
or muscular, nor, apparently, either 
very strong or very active. Strip 
them of their weapons, and Deaf 
Burke would “ double-up” the six of 
them in three minutes. Give them 
their war-clubs only, and one Anglo- 
Irish Tipperary boy would make 
short work of them with his black- 
thorn stick. In a word, judging 
from all I have read, and the por- 
traits and accounts thereof I have 
seen in Catlin’s and Pritchard's books, 
and elsewhere, I should say that they 
are far from favourable specimens of 
the Red Indian. The most stalwart 
and best-built amongst them is the 
old chief, who, by the way, has very 
much the look and air of what they 
style in Ireland “a snug farmer.” 
As to their performances, there is 
much less of the exciting and pic- 
turesque in their dances than one had 
been led to expect. Nor is there 
any thing of the touch of terror—that 
great element of grandeur—either in 
their war-songs, gestures, or appear- 
ance. But, to be sure, an Indian on 
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his boundless prairie, or in the gloom 
of his primeval forest, is a very dif- 
ferent personage, in his effect upon 
our nerves and senses, from an Indian 
exhibiting for hire on a platform in 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. There, 
the war-paint, which on his native 
soil might well render his aspect ter- 
rific in the eyes of the beholder, is 
simply an accession to his natural 
ugliness ; there his whoops and yells 
are any thing but appalling. 

The Chip-pe-ways, or Ojibbeways 
(the difference is only in the spelling, 
the sound being the same in the 
guttural, though soft and not un- 
musical, pronunciation of an Indian), 
are, according to Catlin, a very nu- 
merous tribe, a tribe some 15,000 
or 20,000 strong, inhabiting a vast 
tract of country on the southern 
shores of Lake Superior, the Lake of 
the Woods, and the Athabasca, ex- 
tending a great way into the British 
territories, and residing in skin and 
bark lodges. Our visitors, however, 
belong to a band seated on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Huron. The two 
chiefs (the Peace-Chief, or Sachem, 
and the War-Chief) are said to be 
chiefs of this band, and it is not, as 
many suppose, pretended on their 
behalf that they are chiefs of the 
tribe. They are of the race of the 
Algonquin Chippeways, as contra- 
distinguished on the map from the 
Chippeways seated beside Lake Su- 
perior. ‘They are located in our ter- 
ritory, and are, moreover, we are 
informed in the advertisements, loyal 
subjects of Queen Victoria. It is 
true that of the general body of In- 
dians in Upper Canada, and espe- 
cially of a band of this nation seated 
near Montreal, Lord Sydenham 
speaks in no very complimentary 
manner, whether as regards the 
chastity of the women or the honesty 
ofthe men. He says :— 


‘* Catlin is, probably, correct enough 
in his description of the Indians in their 
prairie, or forest life; but I wish he had 
exhibited them in their demi-civilised 
state, in which I have the honour to be 
their ‘ Great Father,’ as you probably 
have seen in the newspapers. They are 
ten times worse than when wholly sa- 
vagee It has been a great mistake to 
attempt to settle or Christianise them. 
Whether baptism alone will save their 
souls, and send them to Paradise, instead 
of their own traditional hunting-grounds, 
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I cannot determine, but certainly their 
works will not. They have acquired the 
most disgusting vices of civilised life, 
and none of its refinements or advantages, 
They should be amalgamated with white 
men, and not separated if they are not to 
live in their wild state. I have a village 
of them eight miles from here (Mon. 
treal), a perfect pest, and the most de. 
bauched, idle, and quarrelsome set of 
men and women in the country. The 
attempt has every where failed.” 


No doubt the poor Indians have 
become debased and debauched by 
their intercourse with white men 
wherever this has taken place, and in 
the exact proportions of its frequency, 
magnitude, and duration. We agree, 
moreover, with Lord Sydenham, in 
the opinion that the attempt should 
be encouraged to amalgamate them 
with the better classes of white 
men, and thus, in the first instance, 
rescue them from the pollution to 
which, in their separate state as a 
band or tribe of a distinct people, 
they are exposed from the influence 
of that only class of white men who 
thus hold intimate communication 
with them, and who, being themselves 
the veriest and vilest wretches that 
ever disgraced the human form, 
visit the Indians only for the pur- 
pose of cheating and plundering 
them, and who, in the means to 
which they resort in furtherance of 
this end, practise all the devices 
which the enemy of mankind can 
possibly employ through the agency 
of chosen servants. Besides, there 
can be no objection to this. The 
blood of the Red Indian brings with 
it no taint physical, or moral, or in- 
tellectual,—real or imaginary. Even 
the Americans of the United States, 
the most fastidious persons in the 
world about caste, from reasons con- 
genital, personal, and political easily 
perceived, and not from reasons re- 
igious like the Hindoo, never even 
fancy that it is a reproach, nay, ra- 
ther they regard it as an honour that 
a man has Indian blood in his veins ; 
whereas, they would not suffer an 
individual tainted even in the eighth 
degree with niggerism to sit in the 
same theatre with them. But we 
shall say more on this subject by and 
by; meantime, let us express the 
hope, that our visitors from afar, 
though loyal British subjects, are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule laid 
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down by his lordship with respect to 
demi-, or, rather, to adopt the phrase- 
ology of music, semi-demi-civilised 
Indians. 

Indeed, the men have the air 
and bearing of simple, honest, good- 
natured fellows; and the women 
look as chilly as icicles. It struck 
me, too, that the men displayed very 
little of that dignity and gravity of 
demeanour which I was prepared to 
expect, especially in Indian chiefs. 
On the contrary, they seem to be 
cheerful, mirth-loving individuals, 
without any strong sense of pride or 
personal importance. Some _pass- 
ages, too, in tlftir visit to their Great 
Mother, at Windsor Castle, are little 
calculated to establish in their in- 
stance that character for sagacity and 
nice discrimination with respect to 
the rank and qualities of persons 
brought under their observation for 
which all writers have given the 
American Indians credit. It is said 
that the trick played off in the 
Italian opera of Cinderella never 
could be attempted successfully upon 
an Indian. Yet those worthies, we 
are told, took very little notice of 
Prince Albert; were not in the least 
smitten with a sense of his royal 
highness’s grace or dignity, conferred 
no name on him after their usual 

ractice; while their admiration of 
Sykes, the porter, was unbounded, 
and the appellation with which they 
adorned him was as splendid as his 
livery. Thus it would seem, we can 
only conclude, their appreciation of 
men was guided by the same princi- 
ples as prevail in the estimation of 
prize-animals at a cattle-show: ina 
word, that they were individually a 
sort of trans-Atlantic Lord Spencers.* 
Through their spokesman, however, 
the war-chief, they were profuse in 
their expressions of devotion and 
loyalty to their Great Mother ; who 
was informed, amongst other things, 
by the orator, that he and the other 
chief, who excused himself from ha- 
ranguing on the plea ofa pain in the 
belly, an infliction alike fatal in love 
and war, had fought under the Bri- 
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tish banners by the side of the re- 
nowned Tecumtha. If they did, 
they fought by the side of a very 
= warrior and a very great man. 
ut of him more hereafter. The 
Hector of his country is not to be 
disposed of by a passing notice. 

We have, however, made a great 
omission, which we hasten to re- 
medy. While speaking of the Ojib- 
beways themselves, we neglected to 
say one word about the interpreter, 
—an omission the more glaring be- 
cause the eyes of all London are now 
upon him, inasmuch as he has lately 
united himself in the bands of holy 
wedlock to a countrywoman of ours, 
a Miss Haines, of Somers Town, a 
young lady, according to the report- 
ers at the interesting ceremony, which, 
by the way, took place at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, of some property, and 
great personal attractions. Well! 
she might, so far as the physique 
goes, have done worse, for the inter- 
preter is a “ marvellous proper man,” 
-- much the tallest and best built of 
the party, and, withal, youthful, and 
evidently of a frank, gay, and dé- 
bonnaire disposition. He is what is 
termed on the American continent a 
bois-brulé,— the offspring of an In- 
dian mother by a French father, or, 
rather, now a French Canadian fa- 
ther; and, certainly, not many 
shades darker than the majority of 
Southerns in France proper, boasting 
his paternal race. Indeed, not alone 
in complexion, but in feature, he 
might well pass for a Burgundian. 
His appellation amongst his mother’s 
tribe, being “ done into English,” is 
“The Strongwind,” an ominous 
name, certainly, in a matrimonial al- 
liance ; but, we trust, nevertheless, 
that the course of love may run 
smooth, and unruffled alike by cur- 
tain-breezes and the curtain-lectures 
which, upon such provocation, our 
Desdemona of Somers Town would, 
of necessity, feel impelled to deliver 
to her Chippeway Othello. Inde- 
pendently, however, of his manly 
mien and gallant bearing, there was 
much glitter about our foreign 


_— oe 


* Whilst the Dukes of Buckingham and Buccleugh, and other noblemen, employed 
that admirable artist and first of European modellers, Mr. Cotterrel, to embody some 
passage in the history of their race for the chief ornament of their banquets, Earl 


Spencer commissioned him to perpetuate the remembrance and the resemblance of a 
prize ox, fed on oil-cake ! 
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friend. And I believe it is Byron, 
one, by the way, who knew not a lit- 
tle about the sex, observes,— 


“ Women, like moths, are ever caught by 
glare.” 


On his head he wore a cap, sur- 
mounted by a profuse plume of va- 
rious rich feathers, which xogudaiorcs 
“Exrwe might have envied in the 
most palmy days of Troy; a the- 
atrical doublet, secured by a most 
gorgeously worked and ornamented 
belt, —Orion might have envied 
that, even after his own had been 
enskied; and a pair of trousers 
fringed at the seams, or guarded 
with scarlet, and of the prophet’s 
sacred colour, which would have 
horrified a Mohammedan, and, for 
sporting the like in Constantinople, 
as Anastatius-Hope relates an af- 
taché to the French embassy was 
once most soundly bastinadoed. But 
the curious might desire to know 
in what language these lovers con- 
ducted their respective wooing and 
winning to so prosperous a close. 
Scarcely in French; for, though 
Somers Town be the region of board- 
ing-schools, and all manner of in- 
struction therein @ la Francaise, 
it is scarcely possible that the dia- 
lects of the language spoken by a 
demoiselle of that locality, and by a 
cavalier from Lake Huron, could be of 
so germane a character as to enable the 
speakers to render themselves mutual- 
ly intelligible. The Chippeway and the 
Cockney tongues were both alike out 
of the question. But the inquiry is 
idle. No language is necessary but 
the language of the eyes, aided by 
the sympathetic freemasonry of the 
senses to which it gives expression. 
To be sure, all this is cuplinel in 
the second canto of Don Juan, in the 
most exquisite poetry, and the whole 
progress, moreover, of the happy 
courtship between two beings who 
had no common speech to breathe 
forth the emotions 


** Of Love which dies, as it was born, in 
sighing.” 


Undoubtedly, most cerulean Lady 


Daphne, it is even so! Madam 
Flirt, we admit the fact. Recollect, 
however, that the beauty of the 
Cyclades had never been at a board- 
ing-school in Somers Town. Haidée 
had never been “ brought out ;” she 
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never had a chaperon, or the benefit 

of her experience and instructions ; 

she knew no more of coquetry than 

than you, my Lady Daphne; or of 

= than you, Madam Flirt. 
0,— 


** She was all pure ignorance allows, 
And flew to her young mate like a young 
bird.” 


In sooth, the case of another gen- 
tleman from the shores of the Huron 
—one of that ill-starred tribe that 
either gave a name to that lake or took 
theirs from it—and of his beile et 
douce amie la Basse- Brette, Made- 
moiselle de St. Yves,"fs more nearly 
in point. 

Not-een-a-aum, the Strongwind 
(it is a bad wind, quoth Mrs. S., that 
blows nobody good), is, doubtless, 
quite as fine and frank a fellow as 
L’Ingenu. And we are equally cer- 
tain that the Basse-Brette could not 
be in the course of her courtship 
plus discrettement vertueuse than Miss 
Haines, the daughter of the carver 
and gilder of that ilk, even if it hap- 
pened, as it very probably did, that 
she was subjected to the same style 
and form of primitive wooing as /a 
St. Yves, whereof the curious may 
read in the sixth chapter of Voltaire’s 
L’Ingenu, Histoire Véritable. But 
the case, though near, is not exactly 
in point, for L’ZJngenu and his lady- 
love had a common language in 
which to tell their love-tales—not so 
Mr. and Mrs. Strongwind. But I 
remember a case that is perfectly 
similar, and in which the wayward- 
ness of woman’s fancies was more 
curiosly displayed. The Bois-brulé 
is a fine slashing fellow, but a fact 
that fell within my knowledge shews 
that it is not necessary for a man 
to be so to bewitch a woman’s heart 
or passions, or what you will, any 
more than it is that either he should 
be able to speak or comprehend the 
tongue the other spoke; so that an 
amorous fair one may “ trumpet to 
the world” her downright violence 
in loving some individual of a strange 
nation to live with him, without being 
able to plead the excuse of 


“ The gentle lady married to the Moor,” 
I saw Othello’s visage in Lis mind.” 


In former days one of the gentle- 
men concerned in the revolt at Cadiz 
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against Ferdinand of brutal memory, 
was a friend of mine, from whom I 
took lessons in the Spanish language. 
He was a distinguished soldier; had 
fought not only in South America, 
but throughout the Peninsular war ; 
had seen a vast deal of many-coloured 
life in all its varieties; and was, 
moreover, a man endowed by nature 
with high powers. He was of noble 
birth, too, and very highly connected 
by marriage. But a beau garcon 
he had never been; and now he 
was wrinkled and grey, more by 
toil and hardship and the wear 
and tear of climate, than age. Nor 
was he of gigantic stature or heroic 
mien. On the contrary, he was be- 
low the middle size ; and though the 
deep pallor of the furrowed forehead 
and the long face with its Phidian 
nose and regular features, might well 
have been interesting to the metopo- 
scopist, and physiognomist, they were 
by no means of that character to 
excite the love of ladies, who, it is 
believed, fancy the smoothness and 
the sheen such as painting can por- 
tray, rather than the image of the 
intellectual man which sculpture 
alone can best set forth, and on which 
the reasoning mind delights to ponder. 
The poor fellow in the course of his 
peregrinations in St. James's Park 
contrived to establish an acquaint- 
ance with a young and very pretty 
woman, the daughter of a London 
merchant, about whose character our 
old comedies talk so falsely and so 
magniloquently. She was, in sooth, 
both young and pretty, meipso teste, 
for I saw and had occasion to speak 
to her. His knowledge of French 
was very slight. She could not 
speak a word of it, much less of his 
native tongue, Spanish. But yet a 
correspondence took place which 
passed through my hands at the 
daily lesson, which I watched as a 
psychological curiosity, and which it 
was my task on the one side to trans- 
late into Spanish, and on the other 
to reply to in English. 

My friend was flattered by the 
preference, fond enough of the wo- 
man, and something carried away by 
the romance of the courtship, but he 
tried no art ofseduction. He frankly 
told her he was married, and really 
pone her infatuation ; yet she forced 

erself on him, so to speak, and his 
morality was no stronger than Charles 
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Surface declares his own would prove 
under like circumstances. “If a 
pretty woman will,” &c. says Charles 
— . But, to = = on short, 
this e in real life far s 

the ak tale of ecleene ent 
Othello, and in like manner, too, it 
was tragical in its conclusion, but on 
this I feel forbid to speak. Enough, 
too, about the Indian and his bride, or 
the French Canadian, as some will 
insist that Mr. Strongwind really is, 
and the rather as there has been a 
good deal of nonsense about them in 
the newspapers. Some wag thought 
the hoax embodied in the following 
advertisement worth throwing away 
a pound upon :— 


*€ MADAME CADOTTE AND THE OJIBBEWAY 
INDIANS, 
** Eguptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

‘* These interesting foreigners have, in 
consequence of the daily increasing in- 
terest which has been shewn in them, 
and in compliance with the advice of all 
their friends, resolved to remain in Lon. 
don a short time longer; and to-morrow, 
Monday, the 15th instant, and each day 
during the week, Madame Cadotte, the 
beautiful and interesting bride of Not- 
een-a-aum, Strong- Wind, the interpreter, 
will be presented to the visitors by Ah- 
qui-we-z, the Boy Chief. Madame Ca- 
dotte will pleasingly fill up the intervals 
between the dances, &c. by performing 
on the pianoforte.” 


The newspapers took up this an- 
nouncement seriously and expressed 
great and proper disgust at such an 
exhibition. Whether the intention 
was or was not entertained it boots 
not to inquire; but if it were, it has 
been abandoned, as we conclude from 
the following very fiery and ferocious 
advertisement inserted by the indi- 
vidual who speculated in introduc- 
ing the Indians to the British 
public :-— 


‘*The advertisement which appeared 
in the Morning Post and Morning Chron. 
icle of yesterday is a bare-faced forgery, 
concocted by some black-hearted villain 
evidently with the hope of involving me 
in difficulty. Neither the interpreter nor 
his wife will appear at any time with 
the Ojibbeways during their stay in Lon- 
don.” 


We certainly do think that this 
exclusion of the poor interpreter car- 
ries the virtuous indignation of Mr. 
Rankin a little too far. 
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But, to resume our proper theme ; 
as to the Chippeways themselves, 
they have been at all times since the 
American continent was known to 
Europeans, a warlike, powerful, and 
distinguished tribe, and, strange to 
tell, they preserve those general cha- 
racteristics to the present day. The 
representatives of the nation amongst 
us have been treated with much, if 
not exactly with suitable, distinction. 
To say nothing of presents innumer- 
able from private persons, of blan- 
kets, trinkets, and money, which 
(Mr. Catlin fails not to inform the 
spectators) are secured by them se- 
verally, each in his separate chest, her 
majesty has bestowed upon them full 
suits of the royal Stuart tartan plaid, 
with which, no doubt, they will aston- 
ish the natives on their return to 
the shore of the Lake Huron ;* and 
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have omitted hitherto to give the 
names of these Ojibbeways. And 
notwithstanding Shakspeare’s high 
authority about the nothingness of a 
name, in general there happens to be 
a great deal in an Indian name, at 
least if it belongs to a chief or brave. 
For that by which the individual is 
commonly recognised is not conferred 
by the accident of birth or caprice, 
but because of some peculiar quali- 
ties and characteristics, or circum- 
stances which distinguish him from 
the human herd. This name, accord- 
ingly, has always reference either to 
the hieroglyphic of the aay or to 
the personal abilities or exploits of 
the man. Such as have signalised 
themselves either in war or in the 
chase, or are possessed of some emi- 
nent qualification, receive a name 
which serves to perpetuate the fame 


of their actions or to make their 


the Duke of Cambridge has given __ thi ) 
abilities conspicuous. 


them a quantity of choice tobacco 
that will one day serve to enrich the 
flavour of the indigenous productions 
of their soil, sumack, bois rouge, or 
redwood, and segocimack.t| But we 


‘‘Thus,” says Carver, “the great 
warrior of the Naudowessies (Sioux) 
was named Ottah-tongoom-lishcap, or 
the Great Father of Snakes. Another 


* Lucian tells a story ofa philosopher who, whenever he had a spite at a man and 
wanted to ruin him, used to make him a present of a new suit of clothes. We trust 
that her majesty’s gift may not prove as fatal as we learn this ill-meaning donor’s 
generally turned out to be. Yet there is a story in Catlin’s book which we hope may 
not prove prophetic of the doom of our visitors if they return in their Scottish costume 
of many colours and indulge in the usual loquacity of travellers. Wi-jan-jon, a dis- 
tinguished brave of the As-ein-ne-boins, who returned from Washington in the uni- 
form of an American colonel, was condemned for this and for being a liar, and killed 
in consequence of the incredible stories he told about the whites. 

t As many of our readers are doubtless patrons of the fragrant weed apostrophised 
by Lord Byron as 

‘* Sublime tobacco, that from east to west 
Soothes the tar’s labours and the Turkman’s rest,” 


I will quote from Carver's Travels some account of those Indian adjuncts to its use. 
He says, “‘ Sumack likewise grows here (in the neighbourhood of Lakes Michigan and 
Huron ) in great plenty ; the leaf of which, gathered at Michaelmas, when it turns red, 
is much esteemed by the natives. They mix about an equal quantity of it with their 
tobacco, which causes it to smoke pleasantly. Near this lake, and indeed about all 
the great lakes, is found a kind of willow, termed by the French bois rouge, in English 
red wood. Its bark when only of one year’s growth is of a fine scarlet colour, and ap- 
pears very beautiful; but as it grows older it turns into a mixture of grey and red. 
The stalks of this shrub grow many of them together and rise to the height of six or 
eight feet, the largest not exceeding an inch in diameter. The bark being scraped 
from the sticks and dried and powdered, is also mixed by the Indians with their to- 
bacco, and is held by them in the highest estimation for their winter smoking. A weed 
that grows near the great lakes, in rocky places, they use in the summer season. It 
is called by the Indians segocimack, and creeps like a vine on the ground, sometimes 
extending to eight or ten feet, and bearing a leaf about the size of a silver penny, 
nearly round ; it is of the substance and colour of the laurel, and is, like the tree it 
resembles, an evergreen. These leaves, dried and powdered, they likewise mix with 
their tobacco, and, as said before, smoke it only during the summer. By these three 
succedaneums the pipes of the Indians are well supplied throughout every season of 
the year ; and as they are great smokers they are very careful in properly gathering 
and preparing them.”—Pp. 31,32, In the Chippeway language seman is the word 
for tobacco; in the Sioux or Naudowessie, Shausassan, 
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chief was called Honahpawjatin, which 
means a swift runner over the mountains. 
And when they adopted me a chief 
amongst them they named me Sheybaygo, 
which signifies a writer, or a person that 
is curious in making hieroglyphics, as 
they saw me often writing.” 


Carver observes (p. 378),— 


“‘ The children of the Indians are al- 
ways distinguished by the name of their 
mother ; and if a woman marries several 
husbands, and has issue by each of them, 
they are all called after her. The reason 
they give for this is, that as their offspring 
are indebted to their father for their 
souls, the invisible part of their essence, 
and to the mother for their corporeal and 
apparent part, it is more rational they 
should be distinguished by the name of 
the latter, from whom they indubitably 
derive their being, than by that of the 
father to which a doubt might sometimes 
arise whether they are justly entitled.” 

The same high authority also 
states,— 

‘« There are some ceremonies made use 
of by the Indians at the imposition of the 
name, and it is considered by them as a 
matter of great importance; but what 
these are 1 never could learn, through 
the secrecy observed on the occasion. I 
only know that it is usually given when 


the children have passed the state of in- 
fancy.” 


We also learn from him that be- 
side the name of the animal by which 
every nation and tribe is denominated, 
there are others that are personal, 
and which, as has been already ob- 
served, they derive from their mo- 
ther. The chiefs are also distinguished 
by a name that has either some 
reference to their abilities, or to the 
hieroglyphic of their families, and 
these are acquired after they have 
arrived at manhood. 

It is not difficult, from what has 


been above said, to perceive that each 
individual Indian is as carefully dis- 
tinguished by his appellations from 
every other individual of his own 
tribe as well as from those of others 
as a citizen of ancient Athens, though 
the process be different; and that 
persons who win renown in any 
of the recognised paths to Fame, 
—such as hunting, oratory, di- 
plomacy, war, or medicine (accord- 
ing to the signification of the term 
when applied to the practices, cus- 
toms, and superstitions of the Indians, 
and of which more hereafter), ac- 
quires a life-use of a name corre- 
sponding to the agnomen of the old 
Romans. I say a life-use, because 
the name is not transmitted to the 
descendants. For example, the son 
of the renowned Tecumtha, who I 
believe still continues to receive a 
pension from the British government, 
bears no appellation which would 
render him conspicuous as the son of 
such a sire, as a Roman would who 
descended from Corvinus or Tor- 
quatus. Thus though the Indians 
are the reverse of insensible to lofty 
birth, the great distinction amongst 
them is founded on personal merit. 
Nowhere is the feeling of Juvenal 
more strongly entertained than 
amongst this people :— 


“* Malo tibi pater sit Thersites, dammodo 
tu sis 

acide, similem, Vulcaniaque arma 
capessas, 


Quam te Thersite similem producat 
Achilles.” 


All our visitors, however, boast, 
of course, the agnomen; and their 
glories and honours are, in the ad- 
Seeernam, heralded forth as fol- 
ows :— 


** The Names of the Indians. 


** Ah-que-we.zaints ......The Boy-Chief. Aged 75 Years. 
Pat-au-na-quot-a-wee-be, The Driving Cloud—War Chief, Age 51, 
We-nish-kaw-ee-be......Flying Gull. 

Gish-ee-gosh-e-ghee ....The Moonlight Night. 


PRMD. 05s ebcesctensn kOeeeem 


Not-een-a-aum......+.-.Uhe Strong Wind. (The Interpreter.) 


Wos-see-ab-e-neuh-qua .. Woman. 
Nib-nab-e-quah ........Girl. 
Ne-bet-neuh-qua........ Woman. 


Catlin is unacquainted with the 
Chippeway tongue, something, I 
must confess, to my surprise, seeing 
that it is in point of fact the diplo- 
matic language of the great body of 

VOL, XXIX. NO. CLXXIV. 


(Squaw of the Moonlight Night.) 


(Daughter of the Moonlight Night.) 


(The Squaw of Tobacco. )” 


the Red Indians; and, therefore, he 

was either prevented or excused from 

giving information upon many points 

on which I should have been desirous 

of instruction. Carver, when treat- 
nx 
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ing of the languages of the Indian 
tribes, makes the following observa- 
tions :— 

« The principal languages of the natives 
of North America may be divided into 
four classes, as they consist of such as are 
made use of by the nations of the Iroquois 
towards the eastern parts of it, the Chip- 
peways or Algonkins to the north-west, 
the Naudowessies to the west, and the 
Cherokees, Chickasaws, &c. to the south. 
One or other of these four are used by all 
the Indians who inhabit the parts that lie 
between the coast of Labrador north, the 
Floridas south, the Atlantic Ocean east, 
and, as far as we can judge from the 
discoveries hitherto made, the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

** But of all these the Chippeway tongue 
appears to be the most prevailing ; it 
being held in such esteem, that the chiefs 
of every tribe dwelling about the great 
lakes, or to the westward of these on the 
banks of the Mississippi, with those as far 
south as the Ohio, and as far north as 
Hudson’s Bay, consisting of thirty dif- 
ferent tribes, speak this language alone in 
their councils, notwithstanding each has 
a peculiar one of his own. 

** It will probably in time become uni- 
versal among all the Indian nations, as 
none of them attempt to make excursions 
to any great distance, or are considered 
as qualified to carry on any negotiation 
with a distant band, unless they have 
acquired the Chippeway tongue. 

*« At present besides the Chippeways 
to whom it is natural, the Ottawaws, the 
Saukies, the Ottagaumies, the Killisti- 
noes, the Nipagons, the bands about Lake 
Le Pleuve, and the remains of the Al- 
gonkins or Gens de Terre, all converse in 
it with some little variation of dialect ; 
but whether it be natural to these nations 
or acquired, I was not able to discover. 
I am, however, of opinion that the bar- 
barous and uncouth dialect of the Win- 
nebagoes and Menomonies, and many 
other tribes, will become in time totally 
extinct, and this be adopted in its stead. 

“The Chippeway tongue is not en- 
cumbered with any unnecessary tones or 
accents, neither are there in it any words 
that are superfluous; it is also easy to 
pronounce, and much more copious than 
any other Indian language. 

** As the Indians are unacquainted 
with the polite arts, or with the sciences, 
and as they are also strangers to cere- 
mony or compliments, they neither have 
nor need an infinity of words wherewith 
to embellish their discourse. Plain and 
unpolished in their manners, they only 
make use of such as serve to denominate 
the necessaries or conveniences of life, 
and to express their wants, which, in a 
state of nature, can be but few. 
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** T have annexed hereto a short yoca- 
bulary of the Chippeway language, and 
another of that of the Naudowessies, but 
am not able to reduce them to the rules 
of grammar, 

“« The latter is spoken in a soft accent, 
without any guttural sounds, so that it 
may be learnt with facility, and is not 
difficult either to be pronounced or writ- 
ten. Itis nearly as copious and expressive 
as the Chippeway tongue, and is the most 
‘nape language of any on the western 

anks of the Mississippi, being in use, 
according to their account, among all the 
nations that lie to the north of the Mes- 
sorie, and extend as far west as the shores 
of the Pacific ocean,”-—Pp. 414-16, 


So far as Carver's book goes there 
is no better authority with respect to 
all the tribes and localities he visited ; 
but it is especially valuable with re- 
ference to the two great rival and 
hostile nations, the Chippeways and 
the Sioux, who are still, with the 
exception of the Blackfeet and the 
Camanchees, the most powerful and 
numerous tribes on the American 
continent. The two vocabularies he 
has given are, doubtless, authentic. 
It is only to be regretted that they 
are not more extensive. Much, how- 
ever, has since been done by the ex- 
ertions of subsequent labourers. ‘That 
Carver spoke truly as to the use of 
the Copgeway tongue amongst the 


‘tribes with which he was acquainted, 


few who read the work of this ve- 
racious old traveller would be dis- 
posed to doubt. It is probable, too, 
that the use of the language was 
more extensive even than he describes, 
and this for a reason which Catlin 
not very wisely insists upon, in sup- 
port of his theory, that there are a 
great number, some thirty or forty, 
different and absolutely distinct 
tongues spoken by the North Ame- 
rican Indians; and this reason is that 
tribes, between whom war is the 
rule and peace the exception, are not 
likely to know, and have not leisure 
or opportunity to learn, any lan- 
guage but their own, or, therefore, 
to become acquainted with that of 
their neighbours. But a little re- 
flection will shew that the contrary 
is not only likely, but necessary. 
For the very fact of nations being 
brought together, first in hostile col- 
lision, and afterwards in the nego- 
tiations which, unless one or other of 
the contending parties be extermi- 
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nated, must follow, since war cannot 
be perpetually carried on between 
two hostile powers,—the very fact, I 
say, proves that there must be some 
language known to both in which 
they can confer, and that language 
which is spoken by the nation which 
has the largest extent of frontier, and 
the greatest number of tribes in its 
vicinity, with which it has relations 
of war and peace, is most likely to be 
the diplomatic language of all. A 
passage in the life of the great orator 
and warrior Tecumtha, would go far to 
prove that there must be a diplomatic 
language in common use amongst 
all the North American Indians; 
for, in his efforts to unite the various 
tribes against their common enemy, 
the United States, he visited a great 
number of them, some of which were a 
thousand milesaway from the location 
of his own tribe, and harangued them 
all with the spirit of a Demosthenes. 
He travelled alone, too,. and was 
received with honour every where. 
And from these two facts the pre- 
sumption is strong, almost to cer- 
tainty, that he was his own inter- 
preter. This question with respect 
to languages is interesting in a two- 
fold degree: first, as supplying a 
mode of ascertaining the origin of 
the Indian tribes, and determining 
their relation to each other, and to 
the other races of mankind; and, 
secondly, on its own account as a 
matter of curious and useful research. 
Carver was right so far as regards 
the region with which he was ac- 
quainted personally, or by report 
from the tribes amongst which he 
sojourned, when he divided the lan- 
guages of the Indians into four 
classes; but subsequent enterprise 
has led to the discovery of other 
nations, and subsequent investigation 
has led to another enumeration of 
the leading languages, and to a classi- 
fication of their dialects. ‘The con- 
clusions to which M. du Ponceau, a 
very learned and laborious philo- 
logist, has arrived, are,—First, “ That 
the American languages in general 
are rich in words, and in grammatical 
forms, and that in their complicated 
construction the greatest order, me- 
thod, and regularity prevail.” Se- 
condly, “That those complicated 
forms which” (quoth he) “I call 
polysynthetic, appear to exist in all 
these languages, from Greenland to 
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Cape Horn.” Thirdly, “ That these 
forms appear to differ essentially 
from those of the ancient and modern 
languages of the old hemisphere.” 
Mr. Gallatin, another highly distin- 
guished philologist, scholar, and au- 
thor, has, in a dissertation on this 
subject, published within the last 
four years, stated that in nearly the 
whole territory contained in the 
United States, and in British and 
Russian America, there are only 
eight great families, each speaking a 
distinct language, subdivided in many 
instances into a number of dialects 
belonging to the same stock. These 
are the Esquimaux, the Athapascas, 
or Chepeyans, the Blackfeet, the 
Naudowessies, or Sioux, the Algon- 
kin-Lenapé, the Iroquois, the Che- 
rokee, and the Mobilian, or Chata- 
muskhog. The Chippeways, as it 
has been already remarked, belong to 
the great Algonkin-Lenapé family. 
Mr. Gallatin, in his Archeologia 
Americana, vol. ii., also observes,— 


** Amidst the great diversity of Ameri- 
can languages considered only in refe- 
rence to their vocabularies, the similarity 
of their structure and grammaticul forms 
has been observed and pointed out by the 
American philologists. The result ap- 
pears to confirm the opinions already 
formed on the subject by M. du Ponceau, 
Mr. Pickering, and others, and to prove 
that all the languages, not only of our 
own Indians but of the native inhabitants 
of America from the Arctic Ocean to 
Cape Horn, have, as far as they have 
been investigated, a distinct character 
common to ail, and apparently differing 
from any of those of the other continent 
with which we are most familiar.” 


Many years previous to this de- 
liberate conclusion, the result of 
long and anxious investigation not 
only by Mr. Gallatin himself, but by 
his predecessors, in this field of in- 
teresting inquiry, Humboldt said,— 


“In America, from the country of the 
Esquimaux to the banks of the Oronoko, 
and again from these torrid banks to the 
frozen climate of the Straits of Magellan, 
mother-tongues entirely different with 
regard to their roots, have, if we may use 
the expression, the same physiognomy. 
Striking analogies of grammatical con- 
struction have been recognised, not only 
in the more perfect languages, as that of 
the Incas, the Aymara, the Guarani, the 
Mexican, and the Cora, but also in lan- 
guages extremely rude. Idioms, the 
roots of which do not resemble each other 
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more than the roots of the Sclavonian and 
Biscayan, have resemblances of internal 
mechanism similar to those which are 
found in the Sanskrit, the Persian, the 
Greek, and the German languages.” 


I have, obiter as it were, introduced 
those notices of the American lan- 
guages, but they are not uninterest- 
ing in themselves, and my own igno- 
rance on the subject is so complete 
that I was unwilling to introduce 
it ina more formal manner. What 
I have said and cited on the matter, 
moreover, serves to shew that our 
visitors belong to a nation potent 
alike in arms and distinguished as the 
speakers of the predominant diplo- 
matic and oratorical tongue on the 
American continent: I do not be- 
lieve, however, that any of them are 
either chiefs or distinguished braves 
ofa tribe of the mighty and renowned 
Chippeway or Ojibbeway nation, and 
I should be very sorry to believe it. 
I am of opinion that they are certain 
loose Indians familiarise, to a species 
of intercourse with civilised men, 

icked wp and transported hither by 

{r. Rankin, who now exhibits 
them. They may have been brought 
from the shores of Lake Huron. It 
is quite possible. But we consider 
it far more probable that they came 
from the ice settlement or 
village which is situate some nine 
miles from Montreal. We trust it 
is so, alike for the sake of the Indian 
character, such as it has invariably 
been found in all regions when un- 
contaminated by communication with 
the pale faces, as for that of the 
British government and people. The 
humblest members of the nation, 
even those, degraded and degenerate 
as they are found in the location to 
which we have alluded, answer 
equally well to exhibit for the gra- 
tification of our curiosity the outward 
appearances, the dresses, arms, equip- 
ments, dances, songs, and ceremonies 
of their countrymen, as would their 
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noblest chiefs and most distinguished 
orators and warriors, while we are 
spered the pain of seeing individuals 
whom all travellers and all history 
record as being so generous and no- 
ble of nature, so lofty of character, 
and so high of heart, degraded into 
a show for every Cockney who 
chooses to expend a shilling. We 
are satisfied that they are of this 
class. We will not, and we cannot, 
believe, in the first place, that true 
Indian chiefs could either be uncon- 
scious of the degradation of the ex- 
hibition in a foreign country, whe- 
ther for hire, or not for hire, or 
would not rather die a thousand 
deaths than submit to it. Red- 
jacket, though in circumstances of 
the utmost humiliation as the chief 
of the once mighty tribe of the Se- 
necas, whom he had seen dwindled 
by disease, intemperance, want, and 
the violence of the whites, into a 
miserable remnant to be counted by 
afew units—though himself erstwhile 
the haughty leader and thrice illus- 
trious orator debased into an habitual 
drunkard—yet when in possession of 
his senses, Redjacket, we say, never, 
in despite of his broken fortunes and 
ruined race, forgot or failed to assert 
his dignity. This feeling, too, he 
was wont at the very last to exhibit 
in a strange manner. Though when 
intoxicated he would speak French 
and English fluently to any stranger, 
yet when sober he would not conde- 
scend to converse with the president 
of the United States without an in- 
terpreter, or speak any tongue but 
that of his forefathers. Though, 
therefore, temptation, grief, and de- 
spair, might have degraded the Se- 
neca chief into a drunkard, no earthly 

wer, we may well conceive, could 

ave debased him to leave the graves 
of his ancestors and play the moun- 
tebank for a congregation of pale 
faces in a foreign land.* But let us 
take another example. Two of the 


* Mr. Placide, an American comedian, has placed a gravestone over the mortal 


remains of the last chief of the Senecas. 


Here is matter to moralise on; the mimic 


man paying the last tribute of respect and honour to the real man of many sorrows and 
of much unjust suffering. Catlin painted Redjacket, at his own request, standing on 


the Table Rock, Niagara Falls, 


1 A 1 What was the association of ideas which made the 
old chief of a ruined tribe choose such a position ? 


He died in 1831. Catlin says of 


him, “‘ Perhaps no Indian Sachem has ever lived on our frontier whose name and 
history are better known, or whose talents have been more generally admitted, than 
those of Redjacket ; he was, as a savage, very great in council and in war.” 
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Indians we have here under the 
character of chiefs, it is said, fought 
in the British quarrel by the side of 
Tecumtha. This hero was not by 
birth a chief, and even when merit 
and genius had made him pre-eminent 
and the leader of a confederacy of 
which he was at once the Agamem- 
non and Achilles, his own tribe had 
nominally another chief. Besides 
the dread and most valiant Shawa- 
noes in their desperate fights with 
the Americans, contesting as they 
did every foot of the lovely land 
from which they were finally driven, 
had been reduced to a handful of 
warriors. In 1812, while all the va- 
rious Indian tribes who brought over 
on our side 3000 braves into the 
field yielded a cheerful obedience to 
Tecumtha, his personal followers 
did not exceed forty innumber. Yet 
he never vailed his crest or forgot 
the due assertion of his dignity. 
The king of the woods, as the English 
commander and officers loved to call 
him, met Colonel Procter on terms of 
perfect equality as a brother-chief 
and general; and proved himself, 
whether at the mess-table, in council, 
or in the field, in every possible re- 
spect worthy of the rank he assumed ; 
and, in truth, it might be, moreover, 
said, adorned. If, too, he preserved 
his state with his allies, he enforced 
the full display of his rank and dig- 
nity when treating with his enemies. 
When he proceeded to Vincennes 
(Indiana) to hold a conference with 
the governor (Harrison, late Presi- 
dent of the United States), he was 
accompanied by four hundred war- 
riors, fully armed and oe The 
portico of the governor's house had 
been prepared for the conference. 
Tecumtha refused to enter it; and, 
pointing to a grove of trees hard by, 
insisted upon it that there only 
would he meet the representative of 
“the seventeen fires,’ “the earth 
being the most suitable place for In- 
dians, who loved to repose upon the 
bosom of their mother.” And Har- 
rison yielded the point. At a subse- 
quent period, Tecumtha refused to 
visit the president without his usual 
followers; and the visit was accord- 
ingly declined by that functionary. 
To suppose, then, that such a man as 
Tecumtha could, under any circum- 
stances, be led to debase himself into 
a posture-maker would be a profana- 
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tion of his honoured memory. To 
me, I confess, it is in like manner a 
thing passing belief, that any two 
of the survivors of those chiefs who 
fell so gallantly by his side in the 
battle at the Moravian towns so 
fatal to the hope of Indian indepen- 
dence, could be found either so stu- 
pid or so base as to exhibit them- 
selves as the poor fellows now here 
are doing. Besides, independent of 
the feeling to guide his course of 
conduct, which proper pride and be~ 
coming self-respect would dictate to 
a full-blooded and undegenerate In- 
dian in a foreign country, it is im- 
possible that such an exhibition as 
we can now witness at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, for a shilling, could 
be considered as other than sacri- 
legious by the well-regulated mind 
of an Indian, who believed in the 
Great Spirit, and dreaded the ma- 
chinations of the Evil Spirit. All 
their songs and dances (with ex- 
ceptions, which, if indeed they exist, 
cannot apply in the present case) are 
propitiatory, or in honour and ado- 
ration, and one and all solemn and 
sacred : they constitute, in fact, their 
religious worship. But let me quote 
on this point the quaint and touch- 
ing words of the good William Penn. 
His treaty was made, and his narra- 
tive refers to the Delawares, another 
branch of the great family of the 
ro seesna 28 to which the 
Chippeways belong. In that narra- 
tive he says :— 


‘« These poor people are under a dark 
night in things of religion, at least the 
tradition ; yet they firmly believe in the 
Great Spirit, or God, and the immortality 
of the soul; for they say there is a great 
king who made them, who dwells in a 
bright country to the southward of them ; 
and the souls of the good shall go thither, 
where they shall live again. ‘Their wor- 
ship consists of two parts, sacriFice and 
cantico. Their sacririce is their first 
fruits. The first and fullest buck they 
kill goes to the fire, when he is all burnt, 
with a mournful ditty of him who per. 
formeth the ceremony, but with such 
marvellous fervency and labour of body, 
that he will even sweat toafoam. The 
other part is the canrico, performed by 
round dances, accompanied sometimes 
with words, sometimes songs, and then 
shouts, which are raised by two persons 
standing in the middle, who begin, and 
by singing, and drumming on a board, 
direct the chorus. ‘Their postures in the 
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dance are very antic and various, but all 
in exact measure. The whole is done 
with surprising earnestness and labour, 
and with strong expressions of joy, In 
the fall, when the corn comes in, they 
begin to feast one another. There have 
been two great festivals already, to which 
all who please can come. I was at one 
myself. Their entertainment was by a 
large spring under the shady trees, and 
twenty fat bucks, with hot cakes made of 
the meal of new corn, and beans baked 
in leaves in the ashes. After dinner, 
they fell to dance.” 


In all regions of America subse- 
quently explored, amongst all the 
tribes subsequently discovered, we 
find that the religious worship of the 
Indians consists in Penn’s words of 
SACRIFICE and cantico. It is there- 
fore difficult, if not impossible, to 
conceive that Indians who thus de- 
secrate their worship in some in- 
stances, and their solemn religious 
rites in the other instances, or pass- 
ages of their performance, into a show 
for pale faces, can be other than of 
that order who have become dena- 
tionalised and debased by their in- 
tercourse with the worst classes of 
the whites, and who have lost their 
own system of morals and religion 
without acquiring those of the Christ- 
ians. I repeat, that I am glad to be- 
lieve our visitors are not chiefs or 
braves; for I think it would be little 
consistent with the policy of the go- 
vernment towards our Indian allies 
on the Amcrican continent, whose 
friendship we are bound most assi- 
duously to cultivate, to suffer such an 
exhibition to take place under the only 
circumstances which would admit ofits 
possibility, namely, the ignorance of 
indian chiefs and braves, of the degra- 
dation to which they were personally 
subjected, and the ignorance of the 
feelings with which the performance 
of their solemn and sacred rites was 
regarded by the European specta- 
tors. But, now, setting these our 
visitors aside with the foregoing no- 
tices, we shall avail ourselves of the 
interest created by their arrival and 
performances, to say a few words 
about the red man in his free and 
uncontaminated state ; his character, 
his manners, his customs, his reli- 
gion, his government, his origin, his 
history, and prospects. The subject 
is extremely interesting under all its 
branches, and not the least so under 
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that of government which has been 
found in the woods and prairies of 
America, under every form that it 
wears or ever assumed in Europe. 

And, first, as to the red man's 
character, it is in every point of view 
curious, and is most beautiful to con- 
template. One of the earliest and 
most trustworthy writers on the sub- 
ject was our own William Penn, and 
every subsequent traveller of good 
repute has corroborated the testimony 
borne to the good qualities, dispo- 
sition, and habits of the American 
Indians, by the conscientious and 
downright Quaker. 

But before we enter upon this in- 
quiry it will be advisable to consider 
the relations in which the American 
Indian stands with respect to his 
white neighbours; and of these the 
most important are the relations 
which concern his tenure of the land 
that yields him his subsistence. This, 
in chief part, at all times and in all 
regions, arises from the produce of 
the chase, even when the ground was 
or is likewise cultivated to some ex- 
tent. If, then, you take from the In- 
dian his hunting-grounds, you take 
from him that whereby he lives; and 
it would be more merciful to take his 
life itself unless you can provide for 
him in some other way. The Ameri- 
cans affect to do this by driving him 
farther and farther towards the set- 
ting sun in the far west, before each 
advancing wave of so-called civilisa- 
tion. The unmitigated cruelty of 
such a mode of proceeding would be 
obvious enough even if it did not 
appear that three-fourths or four- 
fifths of each unfortunate tribe con- 
signed to banishment are sure to be 
destroyed by war, plague, pestilence, 
famine, or some other calamity the 
ingenuity of the white man brings 
on them ere the transference of 
the remnant to the west of the 
Mississippi can be effected. Another 
plan partially pursued by the British 
government and professedly adopted 
by the American, but never honour- 
ably or horiestly adhered to, is that 
of locating Indians on reserved lands 
to be held sacted for erer from the 
iftrusive cupidity of the whites. 
Another plan successfully adopted 
by the Hudson's Bay Company, but 
never even attempted by the Ameri- 
cans, is that of gradually converting 
the Indians into agriculturists as well 
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as hunters, and by in the same quiet 
way amalgamating them with the 
white ; and, lastly, there is the plan 
of leaving them in their native wild 
state and maintaining by presents, 
good offices, and protection, an 
amicable relation with them; and 
this would be under many cireum- 
stances the best of all, and is ex- 
tensively adopted by us in our North 
American dominions, where there is 
a quantity of land that will not be 
required for cultivation by the wants 
of the colonists for centuries to come, 
and a still greater quantity which 
never can be brought into cultivation 
at all, and where the Indian, under 
the auspices of his Great Father or 
Great Mother, as it happens, to whom 
he pays a nominal homage, may roam 
undisturbed, until the end of time or 
of the British empire. On the con- 
trary, within the boundaries of the 
United States there is neither pro- 
tection nor hope for the poor sur- 
vivors of the Indian tribes; and 
beyond this frontier the Americans 
are continually pressing forward their 
encroachments upon the lands of the 
adjacent tribes, partly by fraud and 
partly by force, their great assistants 
in the subjugation of the Indians — 
their tutelar assistants, in point of 
fact, the Castor and Pollux of the 
Yankees in their Indian wars, small- 
pox and whisky always marching in 
their van. “Oh!” but it may be 
said, “ the American government al- 
ways purchases the lands it seizes 
from the Indian.” Ay, that is the 
process. First, the government forces 
the Indian to sell for a nominal con- 
sideration (it is never, in point of 
fact, more), nine-tenths of his hunt- 
ing-grounds, and gives and guaran- 
tees to him and his heirs, “ while 
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grass grows and waters run,” for ever 
and ever, the remaining tenth part ; 
but invariably this ever and ever is 
found to mean simply until the set- 
tlements of the free and enlightened 
citizens of the republic draw nigh to 
the reserved lands; for the moment 
they do the poor Indian is “ prevailed” 
upon by all manner of annoyance 
and persecution, from which the go- 
vernment will afford him no protec- 
tion, and for which it will grant him 
no redress, to sell these reserved 
lands and to betake himself to the 
other side of the Mississippi.* But 
though those iniquities are acknow- 
ledged and chronicled by a number 
of American writers, they yet attempt 
to palliate them, upon the ground of 
hard necessity. They say the red 
man must retreat before the advance 
of civilisation; that he cannot live 
so far as he himself is concerned, and 
cannot be tolerated so far as the white 
colonist is concerned in the presence 
of civilised man. Now, without 
pausing to enter into a question sus- 
ceptible of very easy proof, I may 
simply observe that the Indians must 
be in the last degree of debasement 
from their intercourse with white 
traders and whisky-sellers, the most 
utterly God-abandoned of human 
kind ; if they be not in truth more 
highly civilised, in every respect 
which makes civilisation valuable, 
than the persons for whom they are 
compelled to make way. And I 
maintain, that although the Indians, 
unless brutalised as I have intimated, 
are too honest, conscientious, just, 
honourable, high-minded, and re- 
ligious, to live in the face of such 
civilisation as the vast majority of 
the adventurers to the far west, the 
intruders upon their territories, bring 


* The speech of the Indian agent to the Seminoles in 1834 displays in glowing 


colours the nature of a portion of the process (robbery and murder being at the same 
time common incidents as persuaders) by which Indians are compelled to abandon 
their lands and cross the Mississippi: —‘* This land,” he says, ‘‘ will soon be sur- 
veyed, sold to, and settled by, the whites. There is now a surveyor in the country, 
the jurisdiction of the territory will soon be extended over this country. Your laws 
will be set aside, your chiefs will cease to be chiefs, claims for debt and for your 
negroes would be set up against you by bad white men, or you would, perhaps, be 
charged with crimes affecting lite; you would be hauled before the white man’s 
court; the claims against you for debt, for your negroes or other property, and the 
charges of crime preferred against you would be decided by the white man’s law. 
White men would be witnesses against you, Indians would not be permitted to give 
evidence, your condition in a few years would be hopeless wretchedness.” In 
the treaty with these Indians their great father, the president, undertook that “ the 
United States would afford them protection against all persons whatsoever ! ! !”’ 
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with them, being as they are the 
xabdouare of society in both worlds 
present, the old world and the new, 
it by no means follows that their ex- 
istence is incompatible with the near 
presence of civilisation of a different 
order, and rejoicing in another style 
of representatives, or that they are 
less capable than our own forefathers, 
the Norman, the Saxon, and the 
Dane, or, in one word, the Teutonic 
race, of gradually acquiring that ci- 
vilisation, or, at least, all that is good 
of that civilisation, and turning it 
hereafter to the highest intellectual 
and moral purposes. Already North 
America has produced amongst the 
various tribes of Indians as many 
great men as feudal Europe. This 
we cannot doubt would be plain to 
all men if each distinguished indi- 
vidual were to have come down to 
us, narratus atque traditus, by some 
worthy historian. For, knowing as 
much as we do of the few with whom 
the British race have been brought 
into immediate contact, and of many 
others by report and story, we can- 
not rationally come to any other con- 
clusion. King Philip, Pontiac, and 
Tecumtha, were men probably of as 
high natural gifts and as great genius 
as any men in feudal Europe, where 
individuals appeared, who, being like 
these Indians, without the least en- 
trance into book-learning, did ne- 
vertheless, prove to be great war- 
riors, statesmen, and administrators, 
and effective speakers alike at the 
council-board and in the public as- 
sembly. Indeed, in all the high 
faculties and qualities which are in- 
dependent of the habitudes and edu- 
cation of the civilised man of modern 
times, I know not that these “ Indian 
savages” cannot challenge a compa- 
rison with any of their contempora- 
ries in either quarter of the globe. 
General Harrison, the late president 
of the United States, was long and 
intimately acquainted with one of the 
three, the great Shawanoe statesman, 
orator, warrior, and patriot, and our 
illustrious ally, Tecumthi. He had 
often encountered him in council and 
on the battle-field, and finally com- 
manded in the action where this hero 
fell fighting, after the handful of 
British infantry had been broken and 
dispersed by the overwhelming force 
of the Americans, fighting in the 
front of his warriors, without hope, 
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but without fear; and of him Gene- 
ral Harrison said, “ He was one of 
those uncommon qeenp which 
spring up occasionally to produce 
revolutions and overturn the esta- 
blished order of things, and that, if it 
had not been for the power and 
vicinity of the United States, he 
would, perhaps, have been the 
founder of an empire which would 
have rivalled that of Mexico or 
Peru.” It is ridiculous, then, to 
suppose that nations which produce 
men like Tecumtha (and there were 
many), men of the highest and most 
vigorous intellect—men with all 


“The will, the fire, the constancy, that 
make the Almighty mind,” 


are incapable of attaining a lofty ci- 
vilisation, or unworthy of being 
amalgamated with their white bre- 
thren? No! the fault is notin them, 
but in the Americans, who deal so 
falsely, treacherously, and cruelly 
with them, and who never approach 
them except for the purpose of cheat- 
ing them of the produce of their la- 
bours in the chase, or of despoiling 
them of their lands. Abundant evi- 
dence of this is furnished by the 
works of the Americans themselves ; 
but it need not be cited, as the facts 
are notorious. The British traders 
in the olden time, when there was 
eager competition in the fur trade 
between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North West Company, were 
bad and unscrupulous enough in their 
dealings with the Indians ; still even 
then they were under some restraint 
and had some touch of human feel- 
ing. But “the freeborn Americans” 
never were under any restraint or 
responsibility whatever, they never 
knew any thing of the “compunctious 
visitings of nature,” and more roguish, 
more debauched, more thoroughly 
wicked creatures were never yet per- 
mitted by Providence to go forth as 
tempters and corrupters of an unfor- 
tunate people. I need not dwell upon 
the result to the property and morals 
of the Indian from carrying on busi- 
ness and holding intercourse with 
such persons. But, to passon to the 
national or popular mania for the 
acquisition of territory, there is no 
consideration, human or divine, which 
the tyrant majority of the American 
populace, that drags the federal go- 
vernment at its heels, will not sacri- 
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fice for the gratification of it, all 
cruel, and atrocious, and perverse, 
and silly a mania as it is, and as the 
wisest of the citizens of the monster 
republic denounce it as being. The 
American government, however, says 
it purchases, even as William Penn 
did, and that the disappearance and 
destruction of the Indians before the 
advance of their population is inevit- 
able. Let us examine this a little, 
and in the first place we find that 
they do not purchase as William 
Penn did; and in the second, we 
conclude, that if it were true that 
they did purchase as William Penn 
purchased, that is to say, with the 
full consent and approbation of all 
directly or indirectly concerned in the 
sale of the lands in question, the in- 
evitable consequence of their ap- 
proximation to the Indians would not 
be the banishment or the extermina- 
tion of the latter. It has been bit- 
terly observed, but in the main 
truly, that Penn’s treaty with the 
Indians on behalf of himself and the 
colony he led was the only one on 
record that was ratified without an 
oath, and the only one that was 
observed fully and faithfully by both 
the contracting parties. For seventy 
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ears after the colony was planted it 
ived in peace and harmony with the 
neighbouring Indians. The Ameri- 
can government, however, are far 
from dealing with the Indians in the 
same spirit with the honest progeni- 
tors of the dishonest “ drab-coloured 
men of Pennsylvania,” whom Sydney 
Smith has destroyed to everlasting 
memory. They never yet have 
observed the sanctity of any treaty 
they made with the Indians. They 
have even violated the sanctity of a 
flag of truce, which the most savage 
nations respect. They committed 
this atrocity in the case of the re- 
nowned Asseola, chief of the Mico- 
sukees, and a number of other Flo- 
rida Indians.* And I say again, it is 
not true, as alleged, that they pur- 
chase the land of the Indians as 
William Penn purchased it; the 
spirit of the dealing, the manner, cir- 
cumstances, and accessories of it, are 
all different. This can be easily 
shewn, and it is important, in judging 
of the character of the Indian in his 
relations with the white man, that 
this matter should be clearly under- 
stood. When our countryman, Wil- 
liam Penn, arrived in the territory 
of the Delawares they were a con- 


* Marryat gives the following account of this transaction : —‘‘ General Scott re. 
signed the command and was succeeded by General Jessop. On the 20th of October, 
1837, after nearly a year’s skirmishing, Asseola was persuaded to come into a council. 
The flags of truce were hoisted by the Americans, and Asseola, carrying a flag of truce 
in his hand, and accompanied by other chiefs and about fifty warriors, came in to talk. 
On their arrival they were surrounded by bayonets and made prisoners by orders of the 
federal government, who, despairing of subduing the Indians, had recourse to this 
shameful breach of faith. The proud spirit of Asseola could not endure confinement, 
He died in prison.” (Diary, &c. Part. II. vol. iii. p. 279.) Mr. Catlin saw Asseola 
in the fort previous to his release from his cruel and faithless enemies. He was a no- 
ble, high-hearted warrior and patriot, and deserved a better fate. Catlin gives an 
account of his last moments, which brings us back to the stories of the olden time in 
our own country, when the heroes of the land and deep loved “to die with harness 
on their backs.” Asseola, on perceiving that his life was ebbing fast away, had him- 
self dressed in full costume for battle, assumed his weapons, and had his fiercest style 
of war-paint laid on for this last encounter. Thus, though a prisoner, he died in the 
guise of a great warrior and renowned leader. Probably, ere he breathed his last, his 
prison-walls had crumbled away, and his spirit was abroad, like Napoleon’s under 
similar circumstances, who seemed, in his last moments, to witness “all the currents 
of a heady fight,” and muttered the words téte d’armée just before his spirit passed 
away for ever from the dreams of battle. The same fancy, or rather feeling, which 
in 1837 swelled in the bosom of the Seminole chief, centuries ago actuated Siward, the 
Danish Earl of Northumberland, who, on recognising the icy approach of death, had 
himself dressed in all his armour, and awaited the grim foe battle-axe in hand. Ves. 
pasian, too, if I recollect rightly, thought that it was unworthy of an imperator to die 
upon a bed like a civilian or a woman,—‘‘ An emperor should die standing !” Strange 
that in different ages of the world, and in different states of society, the same notion 
of personal grandeur and warlike pride should, in the last moments of existence, have 
possessed the minds of a Roman emperor, a Danish earl, and an Indian chief! Is it 
on in those of gentle blood, human nature in its depths is always and every where 
the same ? 
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quered people. In the Indian phrase, 
they had been made women. They 
had, after long wars, been subdued 
by the Iroquois. Now what was the 
consequence of this? Why that 
Penn had to buy the land from its 
occupants, the Delawares, and the 
sovereignty of this land from the 
Iroquois. But the government of 
the United States only buy once, 
and then they prefer dealing with 
some tribe that have a claim, well or 
ill founded, as it may be, to the 
sovereignty of the land, but have 
really no interest in it. And then 
the occupiers, with whom it would 
not have been so easy to drive a 
bargain, are ousted, and transported 
beyond the Mississippi. In these 
latter days, when the encroachments 
of the Americans upon the Indian 
lands has led to the destruction of 
many tribes, and the loss of land to 
the Indian becomes pretty much 
equivalent to the loss of life, the 
great principle contended for by wise 
and patriotic chiefs, such as Tecumtha, 
was that the Indian lands were the 
common property of all the tribes, 
and could not be sold without the 
consent of all. On the other hand, 
the views and feelings of the Ame- 
ricans may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing letter written by Harrison 
(late president of the United States) 
to the secretary at war, at a time 
when he, as governor of Indiana, was 
engaged in negotiations with Tecum- 
tha and his brother, the prophet. 
Harrison says :-— 


** The subject of allowing the Indians 
of this country to consider all their lands 
as common property has been frequently 
and largely discussed in my communi- 
cations with your predecessor, and in a 
personal interview with the late pre. 
sident. The treaties made by me last 
fall were concluded on principles as 
liberal towards the Indians as my know. 
ledge of the views and opinions of the 
government would allow. For although 
great latitude of discretion has always 
been given to me, I knew that the opinion 
of Mr. Jefferson on the subject went so far 
as to assert a claim of the United States, 
as lords paramount, to the lands of all ex- 
tinguished or decayed tribes, to the exclusion 
of all vecent settlers. Upon this principle 
the Miami nation are the only rightful 
claimants of all the unpurchased lands 
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from the Ohio to the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi rivers. But, sir, the president may 
rest assured that the complaint of injury, 
with regard to the sale of lands, is a 
mere pretence suggested to the prophet 
by British partisans and emissaries.” 


The moral of this principle in the 
actual case would be to expel the 
Shawanoes from the Miami rivers, 
and, indeed, the whole territory of 
Ohio, which, by the way, has since 
been effected, and the small remnant 
of this chivalrous tribe, the nurse of 
many heroes, has been removed west 
of the Mississippi. And, in general, 
until we come to the numerous and 
unbroken tribes, Chippeways, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, and the like, it is difficult, 
such and so many have been the 
shiftings and changings on the con- 
tinent, from wars and other catuses,— 
it is difficult, we say, to find a single 
tribe located in the same region that 
was possessed origitially by their fore- 
fathers. Indeed, too, in well-nigh 
every one of the tribes, large and 
small, there is a tradition of their 
havingcomefromafar. Thatamongst 
the Shawanoes, for example, is that 
their ancestors once inhabited a fo- 
reign land, but, having determined 
to leave it, they assembled their peo- 
ple, and astiel to the sea-shore. 
Here, under the guidance of a leader 
of the Turtle tribe, one of their twelve 
original sub-divisions, they walked 
into the sea, the waters of which 
immediately parted, and they passed 
in safety along the bottom of the 
ocean until they reached this island,* 
for so is North America designated 
by her Indian offspring. The Ame- 
ricans, therefore, never need be at a 
loss for a pretext to drive a tribe 
(when they are able) off their own 
lands to the west of the Mississippi, 
on the ground that they are not 
autochthones, that they are not the 
indigenous natives of the soil, but 
that it really belonged to some extin- 
guished, or decayed, or emigrated 
tribe, and, consequently, that it is not 
they, the occupiers, that are entitled 
to the soil, but the United States, 
either by the force of a 
treaty, to use the words of Tecumtha, 
with the ancient possessors of the 
sovereignty thereof, or as lords para- 
mount, according to Mr. Jefferson's 





* History of the Indian Tribes of North America, by James Hall and J. L. 
M‘Kinney. 
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theory. The great object of Te- 
cumtha and the prophet was to re- 
sist the carrying out of this theory, 
and to maintain that Indian lands 
were the common property of the 
Indian tribes as against all strangers. 
The former said in council, when 
haranguing in reply to a letter mis- 
sive sent Harrison, urging the 
Shawanoes to remove from the lands 
they then held, inasmuch as they had 
been purchased by the government 
of the United States, “These lands 
are ours; no one has a right to re- 
move us, because we were the first 
owners. The Great Spirit above has 
—— this place for us on which to 
light our fires, and here we will remain. 
As to boundaries, the Great Spirit 
above knows no boundaries, nor will 
his red people acknowledge any.” 
On another occasion the prophet told 
this same Harrison, that it would not 
be practicable to preserve peace along 
the frontier, unless the father of the 
seventeen fires recognised the prin- 
ciple that the lands were the common 
property of all the Indians, and for- 
bore to press the settlements of the 
white men any farther forward on 
the north and west. 


“For,” said he, ‘the Great Spirit 
gave this great island to his red children ; 
he placed the whites on the other side of 
the big waters ; they were not contented 
with their own, but came to take ours 
from us. ‘They have driven us from the 
sea to the lakes, we can go no farther. 
They have taken upon them to say this 
tract belongs to the Miamis, this to the 
Delawares, and so on; but the Great 
Spirit intended it as the common property 
of as all. Our father tells us that we 
have no business on the Wabash, the 
land belongs to other tribes, but the 
Great Spirit ordered us to come here, and 
here we will stay.” 


The assertion of this principle was 
the only one which could preserve 
the poor remnant of the Indian tribes 
on the American frontier, or within 


their dominions. That, on the con- 
trary, the deliberate determination of 
the government of the United States 
was, in every instance, when they 
coveted the lands of a tribe, either to 
expel or exterminate the owners and 
occupiers, appears even more clearly, 
from the doctrines laid down by their 
lawyers respecting the nature of the 
Indian's right to his own land, than 
from the opinions proclaimed by their 
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diplomatic men, such as Harrison 
and Jefferson. The Americans re- 
fuse to recognise a separate nation- 
ality, even in the several great fami- 
lies of Indians, or to admit that they 
are entitled to any international 
rights, yet with no great consistency, 
as we have seen, they refuse to ac- 
knowledge that all the Indian tribes 
have an interest, modify it as you 
may, in all the Indian lands as against 
the stranger. No! The doctrine 
——— by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall, very positively and very com- 
pendiously, is, “ All the nations of 
Europe who have acquired territory 
on this continent have asserted in 
themselves, and have recognised in 
others, the exclusive right of the 
discoverer to appropriate the land 
occupied by the Indians.” And that 
accomplished scholar, and first of all 
living writers on law, Judge Story, 
we regret to say, has not hesitated to 
write as follows : — 


‘It may be asked what was the effect 
of this principle of discovery in respect 
to the rights of the natives themselves ? 
In the view of the Europeans it created a 
peculiar relation between themselves and 
the aboriginal inhabitants. The latter 
were admitted to possess a present right 
of occupancy or use in the soil, which was 
subordinate to the ultimate dominion of 
the discoverer. . * * 

‘* But, notwithstanding this occupancy, 
the European discoverers claimed and 
exercised the right to grant the soil while 
yet in the possession of the natives, sub- 
ject, however, to their right of occu- 
pancy ; and the title so granted was 
universally admitted to convey a sufficient 
title in the soil to the grantees in perfect 
dominion.” 


Now if the carrying out of these 
doctrines be not fraught with ex- 
pulsion or extermination to the In- 
dian tribes, we are very much mis- 
taken. They are only admitted to 
have a present right of occupancy, 
that is to say a right to be deter- 
mined, as soon as they shall, in eon- 
sequence of intercommunication with 
the vilest of the whites, either be so 
reduced by small-pox and whisky, 
disease and debauchery, as to be un- 
able to resist banishment west of the 
dark flood of the Mississippi, or until, 
like the Mandans the other day, they 
shall have been swept utterly off the 
face of the earth. If, too, the ope- 
ration of drunkenness and epidemics 
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be too slow, there is always adverse 
violence at hand to hurry on the 
process of destruction. Surely it 
would be a deplorable thing, and not 
to be tolerated by a Christian govern- 
ment, that the grantees in perfect 
dominion should be kept out of the 
enjoyment of their property for any 
lengthened period of time by any 
thing so inconvenient, so prepos- 
terous, as the natives’ “ present right 
of occupancy!!!” Chancellor Kent 
speaks something more fairly on the 
subject, it must be admitted, than 
Judge Story. Thechancellorsays,— 


“This assumed but qualified domi- 
nion over the Indian tribes, regarding 
them as enjoying no higher title to the 
soil than that founded on simple occu- 
pancy, and to be incompetent to transfer 
their title to any other power than the 
government, which claims the jurisdic. 
tion of their territory by right of dis- 
covery, arose, in a great degree, from the 
necessity of the case. * * ® It was 
founded on the pretension of converting 
the discovery of the country into a con- 
quest, and it is now too late to draw into 
discussion the validity of that pretension, 
or the restrictions which it imposes. It 
is established by numerous compacts, 
treaties, laws, and ordinances, and 
founded in immemorial usage. The 
country has been colonised and settled, 
and is now held by that title. It is the 
law of the land, and no court of justice 
can permit the right to be disturbed by 
speculative reasonings or abstract rights.” 


Now, as between American citizen 
and American citizen in that portion 
of the continent which has been set- 
tled and colonised, these doctrines 
may be very properly applied. 
“What's done cannot be undone.” 
The rightful owners of the soil have 
been murdered, or otherwise de- 
stroyed ; the title of those who had 
originally obtained their lands should 
not be open to a question in an Ame- 
rican court of law. The political ne- 
cessity on the part of the United 
States, also, is so strong, that one 
may concede to them the right of 
enforcing, to the best of their ability, 
the principle that the Indians located 
within their own territories, poor, 
broken, diseased, debauched remnants 
of nations as they are, should not be 
at liberty to dispose of any portion of 
their lands except to the government, 
or to any other power except the 
United States. But when these doc- 
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trines come to be extended beyond 
their blood - polluted frontier, and 
it is sought to apply them in re- 
ference to numerous and powerful 
nations of Indians, and to make 
them operative against the claims and 
rights of other European powers, and 
to affect their relations with unsub- 
dued tribes of Indians, we examine 
these same doctrines more narrowly, 
and find them to be preposterous. 
Yet the Americans every where urge 
them,—on the banks of the Oregon or 
Columbia, now, as formerly, on those 
of the Potomac, and more recently 
on those of the Ohio. The vast and 
powerful tribes of the Sioux, and 
Blackfeet, and Camanchees, and their 
allies, who can bring into the field 
the finest and most numerous bar- 
baric cavalry in the world, are now 
held, just in the same manner as the 
Shawanoes and Delawares of former 
days, to have but a present right of 
occupancy or use in the soil, over 
which they as yet career as lords pa- 
ramount, and which they jealously 
preserve from all intrusion. And it 
is solemnly contended by American 
diplomatists, that the European pow- 
ers have no longer the right to plant 
a colony any where upon the Ame- 
rican continent, or to interfere be- 
tween the government of the United 
States and any tribe of Indians. But 
that either the British government 
or its Indian allies should acquiesce 
in the truth and justice of such doc- 
trines cannot very well be expected 
even from the most pacific of admi- 
nistrations. George Canning, when 
they were urged by Mr. Rush, pro- 
tested against them with bitter scorn. 
Without entering at all into the pre- 
tensions of the United States to ex- 
clude the European powers from co- 
lonising any portion of the land on 
the American continent still remain- 
ing unsettled, as this inquiry would 
be out of my way at present, let us 
just look at the grounds upon which 
they found their claim for this ulti- 
mate dominion they assume over all 
the lands of all the Indians. Their 
diplomatists have recourse to Vattel 
to supply the foundation of the 
claim. They quote Vattel, c. 18, § 209, 
wherein we find it is written,— 


**It is asked whether a nation may 
lawfully take possession of some part of a 
vast country in which there are none but 
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erratic nations, whose scanty population 
is incapable of occupying the whole. We 
have already observed (§ 81), in esta. 
blishing the obligation to cultivate the 
earth, that those nations cannot exclu- 
sively appropriate to themselves more 
land than they have occasion for, or 
more than they are able to settle and cul. 
tivate. Their unsettled habitation in 
those immense regions cannot be ac- 
counted a true and legal possession ; and 
the people of Europe, too closely pent up 
at home, finding land of which the sa- 
vages stood in no particular need, and of 
which they made no actual and constant 
use, were lawfully entitled to take pos. 
session of it, and settle it with colonies.” 


Yes; but, though the doctrines 
laid down here are more extensive in 
favour of the adventurer in foreign 
parts than justice and humanity with 
regard to the natives of those parts 
would dictate, yet they are accom~- 
panied by some restrictions which 
are fatal to the American claims of 
exclusive though qualified, dominion 
over the Indians; unless, indeed, 
Chancellor Kent's dictum of its being 
founded on the pretension of con- 
verting the discovery of the country 
into a conquest be strained into mean- 
ing, that the fact of British subjects 
under the auspices of the British go- 
vernment, having, before the United 
States began to exist, discovered a 
portion of the country occupied by 
the Indians, gives the United States 
right, as of conquest, over all the 
territories occupied by Indians. It is 
true that Vattel assumes that an 
erratic nation is the same as an unci- 
vilised nation ; — in my opi- 
nion, it is very possible for a nation 
to be erratic within a certain region, 
and yet not uncivilised. I admit, 
however, the general principles which 
he lays down in the same chapter 
(the 18th), when he says :— 


_ “ The whole earth is destined to feed 
its inhabitants ; but this it would be in- 
capable of doing if it were uncultivated. 
Every nation, therefore, is obliged, by the 
law of nature, to cultivate the land that 
has fallen to its share; and it has no 
right to enlarge its boundaries, or have ree 
course to the assistance of other nations, but 
in proportion as the land in its possession is 
incapable of furnishing it with necessaries.” 


TIere, then, in the very authority 
the Americans quote, is a restriction 
upon the general principles, which 
shews how preposterous are their 
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pretensions to Indian lands founded 
on the law of nature and nations. 
The vast territories within their 
boundaries are more than sufficient 
to supply their scanty population 
with necessaries ; and, moreover, not 
more than one-fourth of their lands 
are in cultivation. Vattel accord- 
ingly affords them no countenance 
in enlarging their boundaries. Again 
the same writer observes :— 


‘* There are some nations who, to avoid 
labour, choose to live only by hunting 
and their flocks. This might, doubtless, 
be allowed in the first ages of the world, 
when the earth without cultivation pro- 
duced more than was sufficient to feed 
its small number of inhabitants. But at 
present, when the human race is so 
greatly multiplied, it could not subsist, if 
all nations were disposed to live in that 
manner. Those who still pursue this 
idle mode of life usurp more extensive 
territories than with a reasonable share 
of labour they would have occasion for, 
and have, therefore, no reason to com. 
plain if other nations, more industrious 
and too closely confined, come to jtake 
possession of a part of those lands,”— 
§ 81. 


Now, admitting this, it does not 
affect the case of the Indians as 
against their oppressors and spoilers, 
the Americans ; for the latter are not 
too closely confined, and they come 
not to take a part of those lands for 
which the former have no occasion, 
but to drive them from the whole. 
Not content with this, too, they as- 
sert “a qualified dominion” over 
those Indian territories they cannot 
yet reach. This, of course, is quite a 
new doctrine of their statesmen and 
lawyers. William Penn, as we have 
said, bought the dominion, sovereign- 
ty, or empire, from the Iroquois, 
and the land from the occupants, the 
Delawares, with the consent of the 
neighbouring tribes. And the doc- 
trine will not stand good for a mo- 
ment. The qualification, namely, 
the right of occupancy in the Indian 
tribes, is fatal to the assumed do- 
minion of the Americans. In the 
same chapter, Vattel lays down this 
proposition, that discovery even of 
an uninhabited country, to confer a 
claim of sovereignty on the nation 
discovering, must be perfected by 
possession and settlement. He says: 


“‘ When a nation takes possession of a 
country to which no prior owner can lay 
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a claim, it is considered as acquiring the 
empire, or sovereignty of it, at the same 
time with the domain.” 


But, under these circumstances, 
when there is no prior owner, to say 
that there could be empire without 
domain would be a flat absurdity. 
How much more preposterous is it 
to suppose, in the case of the Indians, 
that there can be empire on the part 
of the Americans when not only is 
there no domain in them, but the 
right of occupancy upon the part of 
the actual possessors is admitted. 
Another passage, also, in the same 
chapter, § 203, which the diplomatists 
and lawyers take good care not to 
quote, strikes at the root of their 
pretensions. Vattel says,— 


** But it is questioned whether a nation 
can, by the act of taking possession, ap- 
propriate to itself countries which it 
does not really occupy, and thus engross 
a much greater extent of territory than it 
is able to people or cultivate. It is not 
difficult to determine that such a pre- 
tension would be an absolute infringe- 
ment of the natural rights of man, and 
repugnant to the views of nature, which, 
having destined the whole earth to’sup- 
ply the wants of mankind in general, 
gives no nation a right to appropriate to 
itself a country, except for the purpose of 
making use of it, and not of hindering 
others from deriving advantage from it. 
The law of nations, therefore, will not ac- 
knowledge the property and sovereignty of a 
nation over any uninhabited countries ex- 
cept those of which it has taken actual 
possession, in which it has formed settle- 
ments, or of which it makes actual use.” 


This passage, I think, so far as the 
European powers and the unsubdued 
and independent tribes of Indians 
are concerned, is fatal to the law of 
Marshall, Kent, and Story, and to 
the statecraft of Jefferson, Harrison, 
and Rush. 

But, haying now contemplated 
the mode in which the Americans 
deal with the Indians, the estimation 
in which they hold them, and the 
character they assign them in the 
human family, let us turn back to 
see Penn’s opinion of them, and re- 
gard the mode in which he dealt 
with them, which is so falsely said to 
be pursued in the spirit towards 
them to the present day. In his nar- 
rative he states of the Indians,— 


“‘ We Christians call these poor people 
savages, but, indeed, in many of the 
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most Christian virtues they leave us far 
behind them. If a white man calls at 
their cabins, they are all joy and gladness 
to see him, ‘They give him the best 
place, and the first cut. If they come to 
visit us, and any thing is given them to 
eat or drink, well; for they will not ask, 
and, be it little or much, if it be with 
kindness, they are well pleased ; other. 
wise they go away sullen, but saying 
nothing. 

‘*« But in liberality they excel. No. 
thing is too good for their friend. Give 
them a fine gun, coat, or other thing, it 
may pass twenty hands before it sticks ; 
light of heart, strong affections, but soon 
spent ; the most merry creatures that 
live. They never have much, nor want 
much, Wealth circulates like the blood. 
All parts partake ; and, though none shall 
want what the others have, yet they are 
exact observers of property. Some of their 
kings have sold, others presented me with 
parcels of land, The pay or presents | 
made them were not hoarded by the par- 
ticular owners; but, the neighbouring 
kings and their clans being present when 
the goods were brought out, the parties 
chiefly concerned consulted what and to 
whom they should give them. To every 
king, then, by the hands ofa person for 
that work appointed, is a proportion sent, 
so sorted and folded, and with that gra- 
vity which is admirable. Then the king 
subdivideth it in hke manner among his 
dependants, hardly leaving himself an 
equal share with one of his subjects; 
and, be it on such occasions as festivals, 
or at their common meals, the kings dis- 
tribute, and to themselves the last. They 
care for little, because they want but lit- 
tle; and the reason is a little contents 
them. In this they are sufficiently re- 
venged on us. If they are ignorant of 
our pleasures, they are also free from our 
pains, We sweat and toil to liye. Their 
pleasure feeds them ; I mean their huut- 
ing, fishing, and fowling; and this table 
is spread every where.” 


Can any thing be more simply 
beautiful than this picture of a pri- 
mitiye people, good and generous? 
Is it not quite plain, too, that Penn 
effected his purchases, and that his 
followers fixed their staff in the land, 
with the universal approbation and 
consent of all directly or indirectly 
interested in them ; and that thus the 
principle asserted by Tecumtha was 
practically acted upon, and to the 
effect that, to enable the occupants, 
or, so to speak, the suzerains, as the 
Iroquois we know were in this case, 
to dispose of lands, the assent of all 
the Indian tribes interested, that is to 
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say, of all the neighbouring tribes, 
was deemed necessary. Now, how- 
ever, returning from the past, let us 
turn our eyes to the present, and ob- 
serve the difference which marks the 
conduct and feeling of the English 
towards the Indian from those we 
have witnessed and heard expressed 
upon the part of the American go- 
vernment and people. In a parlia- 
mentary report respecting the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, presented to 
Parliament in July 1842, we find 
that, since 1821, “the Indian country 
has been in a state of the most perfect 
tranquillity, beneficial as well to the 
Indian population as to the parties 
interested and engaged in trade.” 
Mr. Simpson, writing to Mr. Pelly, 
says,— 


“Previous to that period, an unre- 
stricted supply of spirituous liquor, then an 
important article of trade, led to the com- 
mission of crimes, to the injury of health, 
and to a state of demoralisation among the 
native population truly lamentable. The 
measures since taken by the council in this 
country, under the instruction of the board 
of directors in England, to remedy those 
evils have been attended with the hap- 
piest results ; drunkenuess is now of very 
rare occurrence in apy part of the 
country, and quite unknown throughout 
the extended district situated to the 
northward of the Suskatchewaine and 
Churchill rivers, occupied by the Chippe- 
wayan, Beaver Indian, Cree, Yellow- 
knife, Hare, Dog, Rib, and other tribes 
throughout the numerously inhabited 
and widely extended plain country to 
the southward of the Suskatchewaine ; 
in the country situated between the 
Rocky Mountuains and the shores of the 
Pacific, watered by the Columbia river 
and its tributaries ; in the country known 
hy the name of New Caledonia, situated 
inland to the northward of the Columbia 
river and among the Chippewa tribes on 
the shores and interior country of Lakes 
Superior and Huron; the introduction 
and use of spirituous and other intoxi- 
cating liquors are strictly prohibited, ex- 
cept in very rare cases for medicinal 
purposes. ‘he first introduction of this 
measure was so unpopular among the 
natives as to endanger the safety of the 
trading establishments, rendering it ne- 
cessary to maintain a large force for their 
protection at a heavy expense; and it 
was only by compensating them for the 
loss of this baneful indulgence by large 
gratuities, consisting of presents of 
British manufacture, that they became 
reconciled to its privation. In other 
parts of the country where it could not, 
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in justice to the white population, be 
entirely prohibited, the use of it is now 
gradually diminishing, so as at this time 
to be no longer an evil; and in no part 
of the countries through which the opera- 
tions of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
extend are spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors of any sort sold to the Indians, 
or used as a medium of barter and trade, 
But so inseparable is drunkenness or the 
abuse of spirituous liquors from oppo- 
sition in the Indian trade, that on the 
N.W. coast, where we have to contend 
with the Americans and Russians, and 
even on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers, which are exposed to 
competition in trade and where the 
Indians are partially civilised, I am sorry 
to say our utmost efforts to check it have 
been altogether unavailing.” 


A confirmation of these statements 
is to be seen by reference to the 
exportation of spirituous liquors to 
Hudson’s Bay, which, since 1821, 
“do not exceed on the average forty- 
three puncheons of rum annually 
for the supply of the whole country 
situated to the eastward of the Rocky 
Mountains comprised in the license 
of trade granted to the Company as 
well as in the Company’s territories, 
the population of which, including 
servants, may be estimated at 120,000 
souls, no spirituous liquors having up 
to this period been distilled in the 
country.” 

This is, in sooth, most gratifying 
intelligence, and, while it confers the 
highest honour on the humanity and 
wisdom of the Company, furnishes 
a glaring contrast to the conduct 
of the Americans, whose presence is 
always fraught with the most baleful 
injury to the state and prospects of 
the Indians. The Company have 
likewise established at Red River 
settlement two Protestant, two Ro- 
man Catholic missions, and thirteen 
schools. Mr. Simpson states,— 


“ In this settlement there are resident 
several thousand Indians and half-breeds, 
drawn together from all parts of the 
country with a view to their civilisation 
and moral and religious improvement. 
These people have abandoned the chase, 
and now devote themselves to agricul- 
tural pursuits ; and it is gratifying to say 
that the zealous efforts of our mission- 
aries have been most successful.” 


The Company have many other 
missions and schools along the Co- 
lumbia west side of the Rocky Moun- 
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tains; and at these and the Red 
River schools Indian children are 
educated belonging to many of the 
distant tribes, who, after attaining 
the age of manhood, are allowed the 
option of returning to their homes, 
becoming agriculturists at Red River 
settlement, or entering into the Com- 
pany’s service; and, moreover, the 
utmost endeavours are used, in every 
other part of the country where the 
climate and soil will admit of it, to 
collect the Indians into villages, and 
direct their attention to agriculture 
as the first step to civilisation. While, 
too, the condition of the Indians 
generally is much ameliorated, the 
destruction which once prevailed in 
this region and still prevails wherever 
the American traders can penetrate, 
of the fur- bearing animals of all 
ages and sexes and at all seasons, has 
been effectually put a stop to. Mr. 
8. says,— 


“Instead of exhausting the couatry 
we now use every means in our power 
to preserve it by withdrawing our trading 
ports and the Indians attached to them, 
for a time, from such parts as have be- 
come impoverished, so as to enable them 
to recruit; and, by discouraging hunting 
during the seasons when the females are 
bearing and rearing their young, the 
animals are now becoming numerous.” 


The Indians are given other em- 
ployment at these seasons, which tends 
to their gradual improvement as men 
labouring for subsistence. Mr. 8. 
adds,— 
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« Our different trading establishments 
are the resort or refuge of many of the 
natives who, from age, infirmity, or other 
causes, are unable to follow the chase; 
they have the benefit of the care and 
attention, free of expense, of our medical 
men, every trading establishment being, 
in fact, an Indian hospital.” 


The fur-trade is the principal 
branch of business at present in the 
country between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean ; but on 
the Columbia the Company is direct- 
ing its attention to agriculture on a 
a large scale, and will soon be able 
to establish an export trade from 
thence in wool, tallow, hides, tobacco, 
and grain of various kinds. 


**T have also,” quoth Mr. S., “ the 
satisfaction to say, that the native popu- 
lation are beginning to profit by our ex- 
ample, as many formerly dependent on 
hunting and fishing now maintain them. 
selves by the produce of the soil. The 
population at Red River settlement alone 
amounts to about 2000 whites and 3000 
half-breeds and Indians, and there and 
elsewhere it is rapidly increasing both as 
regards whites, Indians, and half-breeds.” 


Iam not disposed to weaken the 
force of this statement by any com- 
ments. I think of itself it shews, 
that if the red man is to be finally 
swept off the face of the American 
continent concurrently with the pro- 
gress of civilisation, it will be the 
result of the desperate wickedness of 
his white brother, and not in accord- 
ance with any decree or dispensation 
of Providence. 
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A DITTY OF FOUR DAYS’ DOINGS AMONG THE MIGHTY. 


Tue senators of Britain sate 
All in the council-hall, 

When Mister Roebuck rose and did 
On Mister Ferrand call, 

To ask if he upheld the truth 
Of certain words or all 


That in the an had appeared, 
Reported as his speech, 

Relating how a minister 
Of state had made a breach 

“ In bonos mores,” and induced 
A rogue to falsely peach. 


This question suddenly proposed 
Caused Mr. F. to rise, 

And talk of breach of etiquette, 
And taking by surprise, 

Advantages unfair of him, 
In Mr. Roebuck’s guise ; 


But yet he said there was a poor 
Commissioner called Mott, 

Whose scandalous and false report 
Into a box had got, 

From whence Sir James had pull’d 


it out ; 
How it got there God wot, 


'T was what he wanted much to 
know, 
*T was a suspicious fact, 
And looked like undue influence, 
A sort of cunning tact ; 
And so, till that was well explained, 
His words he’d not retract. 


“Oh! say you so,” said Mister Roe- 
buck, learned in the law, 

“Then why not say at once that Gra- 
ham did unfairly draw 

Reasons as monkeys get at nuts 
With Mott for his cat’s-paw ?” 


“T’m not at school nor yet a fool,” 
Was Mister F.’s reply : 

“ That's not behaving like a gent,” 
And he eyed him scornfully ; 

Till Mister Speaker interfered, 
And said, “ Oh! Ferrand, fie!” 


And told him to apologise, 

Because such words were n't fit 
Among M.P.’s, “ Well, as you 

lease,” 

Quoth Ferrand, “ I submit.” 
A better plan than shooting balls 

Till one or both were hit. 
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But still he argued he'd a right 
To say the baronet 

And minister had taken steps 
That false report to get 

To crush a member of the House, 
And that he'd stick to yet. 


Sir James then spake out gallantly 
And said, “ Don’t let us prate 
Of forms, and doubts, and loose re- 
ports, 
Unfitting for debate, 
But go to work, and, if you can, 
The charge substantiate.” 


Then meddling Hume, who always 
pokes 
His finger in each mess, 
Drawled out he’d heard Sir James 
was charged 
With what would heavier press, 
Namely, inducing Mister Hogg 
To perjure ’mself — no less. 


Said Mister F. “ I beg to say, 
That’s what I never said.” 
“ But then,” said Mister Ward, “ there 
was 
An affirmation made 
That he who heads the government 
Did some M.P.’s upbraid 


For too much Christian feeling, 
and ——” 
Quoth Mister F. “ Not I! 
I never spoke of what he said.” 
“Well, then,” said Ward, “T'll try 
Another guess. “IT was Oastler, p’r- 


aps, 
Who did in limbo lie ?” 


“ Perhaps it was,” said Mister F. 
* But neither there nor here 

Am I his keeper; though Sir Rob- 
ert was, ’t is very clear, 

When he in gaol was kept because 
His books were in arrear.” 


The next that rose was Mister Hogg, 
Who said, “ I really must 
— that Mister Ferrand will 
ow have the goodness just 
To tell me if I may unto 
The Times’ reporters trust.” 
se 
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Says Mister F. “ I really think 
They're perfectly correct.” 

Quoth Mister H. “ Itinerant 
Foul speeches I neglect ; 

But while I'm here I'll suffer none 
My honour to suspect. 


Raise but suspicion in this House, 
And I will take the Chil- 
tern Hundreds straight ; but, if you 
can’t, 
I almost think you will 
The impropriety perceive 
Of here remaining still.” 


Says Mister F. “ The words I used 
‘Were, that the learned mem- 

ber, when he spoke about the case 
That I so much condemn, 

* Higgled and haggled in his speech,’ 
And still I stick to them.” 


Quoth Mister Hogg, “ That’s not the 
point ; 
The question is, if I 
Acted dishonestly or not. 
Ask that and I'll reply, 
Nor longer under such a foul 
Insinuation lie.” 


Said Mr. F. “I said not that ; 
But if the learned gen- 

tleman, who ask’d the question first, 
Had only told me when 

IIe meant to ask it, I'd have brought 
The paper here, and then 


I don’t believe I should have found 
A cause to disavow 

A single word we found therein ; 
But, as the case is now, 

Let no one think to put me down 
By getting up a row.” 


Sir James then said, “I feel con- 
vinced 
That in, at least, this place 
Haggling and higgling won't suffice, 
So clearly put the case. 
To-morrow bring what charge you 


will, 
And it I'll boldly face.” 


On which, quoth Mister F., “ I hope 
When we're assembled next 

To hear an explanation clear 
Of that which so much vex'd 

Me, viz. the box and document, 
For sorely I’m perplex’d.” 


Then Mister Hogg express’d a wish 
That Mister F. should read 

The speech in print, and say if it 
Was his in very deed. 

And, if it was, to make his charge 
Immediately proceed. 
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Then rose Lord John, and said, “I 
think, 
It matters not a jot 
Whether that speech is quite cor- 


rect ; 
But let him tell us what 
He really said and sticks to now, 
If you're to blame or not.” 


Then up Sir Robert rose and said, 
He never said a word 

Of Christian feelings such as Mis- 
ter Ward had read or heard, 

Nor hinted at their conquering him. 
The thing was quite absurd. 


Here dropp'd the subject for the time, 
But on the following day 

The House was fuller than before, 
Expectant of a fray, 

When Mr. Ferrand got upon 
His legs and thus did say :— 


“ Sir, I've been reading all the spec- 
ches that I made among 

The manufacturers and can’t 
Discover aught that’s wrong, 

And so I must reiterate 
What I've said all along. 


’Tis the prerogative of free- 
born Britons to express 

Their thoughts of public officers. 
I've done no more nor less 

But, if ’'ve hurt their honour, why, 
I'm ready to confess “s 

Still as a mouse was all the house 
Until those words he spake, 

But then came cheers, yells, shouts, 

“oh dears !” 

And laughter that did make 

The benches that they sat upon 
And all the building shake. 


This made him stare and straight 
declare 
Such conduct was unman- 
ly in them all, and plainly proved 
That none henceforward can 
Appeal to them as fit to judge. 
Then from the House o ran. 


But Sir James Graham missed him 


not, 
And in his own behoof 
Rose up; but boisterous mirth again 
And laughter shook the roof, 
The dullest of the dull were scarce 
From that contagion proof. 


Then Mister Roebuck rose and Mis- 
ter D'Israeli too, 

And Borthwick eke, but Mister R. 
First asked, ““ What must we do ? 

I think such conduct past a joke. 
Pray tell me what think you ?” 
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Then Mister Hogg his innocence 
At greater length declared, 

And then Sir James avowed himself 
For any charge prepared, 

And, if the House suspected them, 
Begged neither might be spared. 


Sir Robert said the question was, 
Which would the House prefer, 
To treat the whole with ridicule, 
Or rather to defer 
The case, which now seemed like a 
feat 
O’ the bottle conjurér ? 


Lord John agreed they should ad- 
journ, 
And said he held as nought 
Charges of members’ perjury, 
If wholesale they were brought ; 
But accusations versus one 
A serious thing he thought. 


Lord Stanley then in manly strain 
Said there no doubt could be 

Among them of the innocence 
Of either H. or G. 

But still *twere better to adjourn 
That they might all agree. 


Then Mister Blackstone rose, but did 
Not say what he’d to say, 
As Mister Speaker thought 
Tlouse 
Agreed upon the way 
Of acting, namely, to adjourn 
Until the following day. 


the 


So, when the third day came of this 
Momentous strange debate, 
Sir James arose, and said that he 
Must ask, with very great 
Pain, that the clerk should read the 
Times 
Of April 10 in date. 


The clerk read out, and what about 
Must be already clear. 
Then Mister Ferrand’s name was 
called, 
But no one answered “ Here ;” 
Which seemed, like much that passed 
before, 
Particularly queer. 


Sir Robert said that he’d referred 
To cases somewhat sim- 
ilar to that in hand; and, be 
The charges strong or flim- 
sy, Mister F must “ shew.” 
could 
Do nothing without him. 


They 
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*Twere better to adjourn, he thought, 
And send to him a sum- 

mons to attend on Friday next: 
Without him it were fum- 

bling to debate. Then Sir G. Clerk 
Said, “ Just so. Let him come.” 


Lord John concurred; but Mister 
French 
Declared that the impres- 
sion on his mind, from what he'd 
heard, 
Was there was no neces- 
sity of putting down poor F., 
But wished he'd chatter less. 


Then omg Duncombe dropped a 
int 

Of calling to the bar 

The printer; but Lord Stanley 

thought 

That would their object mar. 

So Mister Duncombe aniuund him 
With having gone too far, 


In saying what he thought, that F. 
Not only said, but thought ; 

In making charges which the Times 
Asserted he had brought 

Against a member of the House, 
And slyly had been caught 


By Mister Roebuck, in a know- 
ing way, to here admit, 
Had he asked him, “ What's that to 
you ?” 
Had been his answer fit ; 
Nor in a mess by such a ques- 
tion had he been a bit. 


Then Mister D'Israeli said, 
He thought that Mister Hogg 
Ought to have sent a private friend 
F.’s memory to jog ; 
But, as it was, all seemed as if 
At sea, and in a fog. 


It did appear that Mister Roe- 
buck acted like a fox, 

And caught poor Ferrand in his trap 
Whilst others dealt him knocks. 

But the charge was not in nubibus, 
Because there was a box 


And paper mentioned, which he 
much 
Should like about to know; 
But yet, as such inquiries were 
Uncertain quite, and slow, 
ITe’d rather recommend the House 
To pass a vote, “ No go.” 
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“ That,” Captain Berkeley said, “ won't 


do, 
As Mister Ferrand stuck 
To what he said, and seemed inclined 
With us to run a muck.” 
Lord Manners said, “ Try something 


else ; 
We'll perhaps have better luck.” 


And moved “ the previous question,” 
which 
Was seconded by Mis- 
ter Smythe, who, with the rest, about 
The charge expressed his dis- 
belief, and added, “ What's belief? 
No man can prove what’s his.” 


Said Mister Duncombe, “T'll do that.” 
Said Mister Smythe, “ Indeed! 

A precious business that would be! 
I'm sure, in case of need, 

My arguments would never prove 
The soundness of my creed.” 


He spake then of Diogenes, 
That famous cynic elf, 

Who Alexander would have been 
Had he not been himself ; 

And hinted Bath and Tamworth were 
Like China ware and delf. 


And eke that Mister R. assailed 
All men excepting one, 

And dealt in personalities, 
And divers things had done 

/.nd said, that were incongruous, 
Which caused the House some fun. 


Sir Robert Inglis then observed, 
He hoped they'd act aright ; 

And deprecated much the set- 
tling quarrels by a fight ; 

For duels were a great abom- 
ination in his sight. 


Then Mister Roebuck rose and said, 
“ So all the blame is mine 

Ofall this mischief! ‘That's too bad! 
However, I decline 

To answer accusations which 
Beneath me I opine. 


“ T asked one question only. Then 
The member for Montrose, 

As well you know he always will, 
Must needs thrust in his nose, 

And ask another, which, at least, 
The blame divided shews. 


“ But personalities I scorn, 

Tis now for you to judge 
If charges brought by Mr. F. 

From which he scorns to budge, 
Are worth investigation, or 

Are nothing more than ‘ Fudge !’” 


The Ferrandiad. 
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Then Mister Smythe a second speech 
Began, but soon was stopt 

By Mister Speaker formally ; 
And then Lord Howick popt 

A few words in to say he thought 
The matter better dropt. 


Quoth Mister Hume, “ Whoe’er sup- 


ports 
‘ The previous question’ now, 
Upon the tottle of the whole, 
Condemns th’ accused, I trow.” 
And then Sir James got up, and to 
The Speaker made his bow, 


And said that he no vote should give, 
And little should he say, 

As his accuser, Mister F. 
Had kept himself away, 

And might, perhaps, apologise 
Upon a future day. 

And having spoke he left the House, 
And Mister Hogg arose, 

To say that he, like Sir J. G. 
If Mister Ferrand chose 

T’ express regret, would all forget, 
And so the business close. 

Lord Manners then “the previous 

ques- 

tion” readily withdrew, 

And spurned the imputation that 
He recommended du- 

elling. And then the House broke up, 
Fresh pastime to pursue. 


When Friday came they met again, 
The business to despatch ; 
And, after Messieurs Smythe and 
Roe- 
buck had a sparring match, 
They called on Mister Ferrand, who 
Came boldly to “ the scratch,” 
And said he must apologise 
For taking up their time, 
Which might, he thought, be better 
spent,— 
Indeed, *t was quite a crime 
To waste it in those long debates 
We've briefly sketched in rhyme. 


The fault was Mister Roebuck’s, who 
Popped on him by surprise, 
Or he'd have sported one of Mis- 
ter Duncombe’s terse replies ; 
But, that he’d shrink from what he'd 
said, 
Begged no one would surmise, 
Nor think, because he left the House 
Abruptly t’ other night, 
That laughs, and jeers, or yells, or 
threats, 
Could put him in a fright, 
Or make him hesitate to say 
Whate’er he thought was right. 
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And boldly he declared that House 
Was neither meant nor fit 

To be a court of honour, nor 
Would he to them submit. 

They'd got into a mess. Let them 
Do what they would with it. 


Sir James then steadfastly denied, 
And more at length explained, 
The charges made against him, and 

His innocence sustained ; 
But Mister Worsley thought of F.’s 
Suspicion none remained. 


But Mister F. no more would speak, 
Sir Robert then began, 
When Mister Speaker gave a hint 
To F. to lead the van; 
So he, Sir James, and Hogg, walked 
out, 
And Borthwick rose and ran. 


Sir Robert then declared, “ Le jeu 
Ne vaut pas la chandelle ;” 

But, since they’d entered into it 
On such a sliding scale, 

He'd tell his plan for sliding out, 
And hoped he should prevail 
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Upon the House to pass a re- 
solution to declare 

The charges made calumnious 
And quite unfounded were, 

And in corruption neither Graham 
Nor Hogg had had a share. 


Said Mister Duncombe, “ Thus to let 
Off F. seems infra dig. ;” 
And Mister French complained Lord 
Stan- 
ley, who was once a Whig, 
Had afterwards his colleagues charged 
With playing thimble-rig. 


So moved to censure him, and eke 
Sir Robert ; but the House 

Pursued Sir Robert's plan, and so 
At last displayed some vous, 

And thus the labouring mountain was 
Delivered of a mouse. 


Now - preserve our queen ! 
she 
Be favoured by the Fates, 
And eke our native isle and each 
Of her dependent states ; 
And may the House of Parliament 
Improve in its debates! 


May 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND NEURHYPNOTISM.* 


NOTE PRELIMINARY TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Mr. Yorxs,—May I crave a short space in the pages of Regina for 
a few remarks upon a topic which is making a prodigious fuss in the scientific 
world just now? Believe me, I have no design upon you ; indeed, I could 
not presume to attempt to father my conceptions upon so prudent and cir- 
cumspect an authority. All my modesty will permit me to ask is, that you 
be pleased to give currency to, without making yourself answerable for, my 


opinions. 


Yours, &c. 
R. §. 8S. 


[We accede cheerfully to the request of a clever, though it may be a 


crotchety, contributor. 
to judge of his reasoning.—O. Y.] 


In an age in which science is taking 
such prodigious strides, and so in- 
dustriously enlarging her borders, 
it is scarcely wonderful that the 
doctrine of therapeutic magnetism 
should be roused once more from its 
slumbers, and encouraged to prefer 
a claim to some share of the public 


But we hold ourselves as free as any of our readers 


attention and respect. Within the 
last three years, wide-mouthed Cre- 
dulity has felt no lack of the mar- 
vellous wherewith to regale itself; 
since from Lord Shrewsbury down 
to Mr. Spencer Hall,—from the 
“ Adolorata of Capricano” and the 
“ Estatica of Caldaro,” to the lady 


* 1, Isis Revelata: An Inquiry into the Origin, Progress, and Present State of 


Animal Magnetism. 


By J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., Advocate, F.R.S.E. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart; and Baldwin and Cradock, London, 1844. 
2. Neurhypnology ; or, the Rationale of Nervous Sleep, considered in relation with 


Animal Magnetism. 


Illustrated with numerous Cases of its successtul Application in 


the Relief and Cure of Disease. By James Braid, M.R.C.S.E., C.M.W.S.,&c. Lon. 
don, John Churchill ; Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh, 1843. 8vo. pp. 266, 
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who can tell you what Mrs. Jenkins 
or Mrs. Anybody else is doing at a 
given time any number of miles off, 
and the wonderful boy who can read 
letters in the post-office, we have 
had an abundance of marvels of the 
first water, sparkling and gushing 
with almost uninterrupted succession 
from the press. Witness the stack 
of books, and pamphlets, and perio- 
dicals, piled up before us this moment, 
as if men meant to rival Truth and 
Heaven by the magnitude of their 
labours. Magnetism and clairvoyance 
are the great wonders of the hour,— 
as indeed they were (being revived 
wonders even then) half a century 
ago,—and these departments of phy- 
siology and psychology, after having 
been treated with contempt, ridicule, 
and contumely,—kicked, as it were, 
from Dan to Beersheba, spit upon 
and treated despitefully, at length 
numbers amongst the most faithful 
of their adherents men of science, ob- 
stetric physicians, surgeons, and even 
divines! The genius of modern dis- 
covery would almost lead us to be- 
lieve that the inscription which the 
Egyptians engraved on the pedestals 
of the statues of their great goddess 
was an abominable cheat; that in- 
stead of making her all candour and 
frankness, they represented her as a 
rude with frowns and forbidding 
ooks, reminding one, as Sheridan 
somewhere says, of a board, with 
notice of spring-guns set in a high- 
way, or steel-traps on a common, 
because they insinuate that there 
is something worth stealing where 
there is not the least cause to 
suspect it. We must prepare our- 
selves, it seems, to see the “ veil 
of Isis,” hitherto held to be sacred, 


* Solon has the following curious allusion :— 
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impenetrable, and for ever to be 
closed over and clasped tightly around 
the rg of ancient mysteries, 
now lifted by the silvery fingers of 
the goddess herself, her tongue wag- 
ing lightsome and glibly as that of 
ord Brougham or any village wench, 
unkennelling the greatest of nature's 
pent-up secrets, and from being the 
most trustworthy and confidential of 
her privy councillors becoming all 
at once a Mrs. Candid and a blab! 
Well may Mr. Colquhoun christen 
his book Jsis Revelata. The goddess 
has flung her prestige behind her; 
her poll-shaven priests, if any of the 
race still minister amongst the pyra- 
mids, may now discharge their bar- 
bers, let their hair grow as it listeth, 
and import a hairdresser from Bond 
Street; they may pay court to the 
ladies without running the risk of 
an auto da fe, and add a hosier and 
boot-maker to their list of trades- 
people. The murder is out! a mo- 
dern (Edipus has unriddled this 
second sphynx of the land of puzzles 
—magnetism has triumphed! 

But we have hinted that the in- 
fluence of magnetism upon the animal 
functions is not now broached for 
the first time. Possibly we might be 
able to trace it down to the remotest 
ages,* and there is little doubt that 
many phenomena of ancient times 
were produced by some such agency, 
though, as will be seen hereafter, we 
ascribe to very different causes, most, 
if not all, of the effects which are at- 
tributed to Magnetism. Sofar back as 
the seventeenth century the loadstone 
was used by many practitioners as a 
curative means ; indeed, most of those 
who adopt the doctrines of Paracelsus 
had great faith in its (supposed) 


Tloaadas 2 &E ddiqyns Oddvns whya yiyveras bryos 
Kobx ay ris Avour’ Horie Paguaxa dovs 
Tov 8 xaxais vodooos xuxwpsvov doyaartaus os 
‘Adusvos xsipoiv, alpa cidns vyin.—Apud Stobeum. 
This is a favourite quotation of Mr. Colquhoun’s, and he points out the following 
happy rendering of it from Stanley’s History of Philosophy (1666),— 


“‘ The smallest hurts sometimes increase and rage, 
More than all art of physic can assuage ; 
Sometimes the fury of the worst disease 
The hand, by gentle stroking, will appease.” 


A singular expression is also pointed out as occurring in the Amphitryo of Plautus, 
“ Quid, st ego illum tractim tangam, ut dormiat,” which, although used figuratively for, 
‘“* What if I knock him on the head?” may be literally rendered, ‘‘ What if 1 con- 


tinually manipulate him till he sleep ?” 
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curative powers, and some of them 
wrote works upon the subject.* Of 
these, by far the most famous was 
Van Helmont, a native of Brussels, 
born in 1577, died in 1644, who, 
educated as a physician, devoted him- 
self to chemical researches. He wrote 
a treatise on the magnetic cure of 
wounds in reply to one on the same 
subject, the title of which we give in 
the foot-note, by Goclenius, a physi- 
cal philosopher in high repute, and 
another by one Father Robert, a 
Jesuit, who, like some people in our 
own times, branded magnetism as a 
“ Satanic agency.” In reply to this 
Van Helmont wrote, “ Magnetismus, 
quia passim viget, preter nomen, nil 
novi continet ; nec paradoxus nisi iis 
qui cuncta derident, et in Satane do- 
minium ablegant quecunque non intel- 
ligant.” His definition of magnetism 
is, “ Sic vocitamus eam occultam co- 
aptationem qua absens in absens per 
influxum agit, sive trahendo vel impel- 
lendo fiat ;” i.e. an occult influence 
by attraction or impulsion, which is a 
fundamental principle of Mesmer’s 
theory. The vehicle and essence of 
this influence he calls magnale mag- 
num, an impalpable and imponder- 
able fluid pervading all nature. In 
the human frame, he believes the 
blood to be the seat of this influence 
which may be controlled by the will 
of another, provided the operator be 
more powerfully charged with this 
magical influence, this imponderable 
fluid, than the subject operated upon. 
It is well that he makes a proviso to 
the omnipotence of the operator, 
otherwise would be calling upon 
us to believe that an operator more 
strongly imbued with the magic fluid 
than his neighbour might will the 
stoppage of the circulation of his 
blood, and so put an end to that 
neighbour's existence! But he puts 
a bar to this violent postulate by 
telling us that this magnetic or magi- 
cal (whichever he chooses to call it) 
power lies dormant in man until it 
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is called into action; and that if 
either the magical power in the 
subject to be operated upon be 
stronger than the operator, or the 
will of the subject be opposed to the 
operation, it is in vain to attempt to 
produce any cosmic or magnetic 
results. His words are, “ Diximus 
omnem fortassis magicum vim dor- 
mire et excitatione opus habere: 
quod perpetuo verum est, si objec- 
tum in quod agendum est non sit 
proxime dispositum, si ejus interna 
fantasia non prorsus annuat agentis 
impressioni, vel etiam si robore 
patiens sit par vel superior agenti.” 
Lhis admission is most important, 
as shewing that whatever the vo- 
lition of the operator may be, it is 
powerless and ineffectual without 
the volition of the subject operated 
upon. It is a maxim of antiquity 
that the poppy has no influence 
where an anxious mind is at work 
(Oixi daas maguaigwy prxwva dpirs), 
and it is equally true that no mag- 
netism or magic known to humanity 
can work in opposition to the will 
ofman. We shall refer to this more 
at length hereafter, when we come 
to test the pretensions of animal 
magnetism. We may observe, how- 
ever, that in another treatise (Aciio 
Regiminis) Van Helmont admits even 
more pointedly that the assent of 
the subject operated upon is an in- 
dispensable condition precedent to 
the success of the experiment. ‘Thus 
the inconsistency is complete. In 
one place we have him insisting upon 
the omnipotence of the occult mag- 
netic influence in man; in another 
he clogs his principle with a proviso 
which destroys it whenever that 
proviso is called into action. We 
fancy we shall be able to make it 
tolerably clear, shortly, that ax the 

wer rests with the (human) sub- 
ject operated upon, and that whether 
the operator will or no, the subject 
can induce coma and its several 
sequences whenever he chooses. 


* Amongst others we may name Kircher, Magnes, sive de Arte Magnetica, Colon. 
1643 et Rom. 1654; Magneticum Nature Regnum, &c. Amsterdam, 1667; Van 
Helmont, Opera Omnia (including his De Magnetica Vulnerum Curatione), Frank- 
fort, 1682; J. G. Burgraave, Balnewm Diane Magneticum, 1600; Gul. Maxwell, 
Medicine Magnetice, libri tres, in quibus tam theoria quam praxis continetur, Frank« 
fort, 1679; R. Goclenii, Tract. de Magnet. Vuln. Curat. Frankfort, 1613; 8. Wirdig, 
Nova Medicina Spirituum, Hamb. 1673 (from which we may conveniently give a short 
quotation in this place, ‘« Totus mundus constat et positus est in magnetismo ; omnes 
sublunarium vicissitudines fiunt per magnetismum : vita conservatur magnetismo ; in- 
teritus omnium rerum fiunt per magnetismum.”—P, 178). 
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This en parenthése. Another of Van 
Helmont’s “ great mysteries” is, that 
there is in man a peculiar power 
which enables him by the mere force 
of his will and imagination, to act 
at a distance, and so instil a vir- 
tue and exercise an influence upon 
a very remote object. This he ad- 
mits is beyond his comprehension, 
and yet he somewhere tells us that 
in consequence of having tasted, in 
the course of his experiments in 1633, 
the root of the aconite, he saw his 
own soul seated, not in his head, but 
in the region of his stomach! He 
describes it as a spiritual substance 
(ponderable, of course!) of a crystal- 
line appearance, luminous, and having 
the figure of a man! 


** My intuitions,” quoth he, “ imme- 
diately became much stronger and of 
greater compass, and this mental clear- 
ness was combined with a feeling of 
extraordinary pleasure. I slept not, I 
dreamed not, my health was perfect. I 
felt, perceived, and thought no longer with 
the head, butin the region of the stomach (!), 
as if knowledge had now taken her seat 
in that part!” 


This is, indeed, marvellous, and 
can only be accounted for on the 
presumption that the empty belly 
had risen in envious rebellion against 
the over-stocked head, and (the latter 
having become delirious) had , at 
length succeeded in dividing the em- 
pire of knowledge with it! IfGold- 
smith had only known of this, he 
never would have set a whole village 
wondering where their pastor stowed 
away all his knowledge, much less 
would he have ventured to say,— 


« And still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry all he 
knew.” 


The only way in which we can 
account for Van Helmont’s miracul- 
ous visions is, that he lived for thirty 
years in his laboratory, which, like 
the cobbler’s stall, served him “ for 
parlour, and bedroom, and kitchen 
and all.” One favoured with such 
waking visions ought at least to have 
learned how a man’s “ will” acted 
upon “ very remote objects ;” indeed 
it would not have surprised us to 
hear that he had procured an inter- 
view with Iris the sister of the 
Oceanides, and learned from her not 
only how she fills the clouds with 
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water, but whereabouts in the human 
body the mystic thread which con- 
nects it with the soul is to be found, 
what kind of scissors she uses to cut 
it, and of what material the thread 
itself is composed! None of these 
things would have been at all incon- 
sistent with some things that have 
been forced into light at the point of 
his pen; and he would not have 
lacked implicit believers, even if we 
pass from his own times to the days 
of Burgomaster Dr. Von Meyer (who 
believes that dogs have blue souls as 
well as men!) and the believers in 
magnetic clairvoyunce. 

Extravagant, however, as all these 
things must unquestionably appear 
to men of common sense, they are 
not to be “ pished” or “ pooh-poohed” 
down, or despatched at once with the 
imputation of “flam” upon their 
heads. To shew their tenacity of 
life, we need only turn to the mes- 
merists of the present day, whose 
stock in trade they really are ; for 
without meaning any disrespect to 
our contemporaries, we must say 
that, in theory, they have got no 
farther than Van Helmont. Even 
Mr. Colquhoun, learned, able, pene- 
trating, and eloquent as he is, clings to 
the extravagancies of the Belgian 
chemist (indeed we chiefly borrow 
our illustrations from his book), and 
excuses his inability to explain them 
by pleading the general ignorance of 
the age in which we live. Speaking 
of the mystical union of the soul and 
the body he says,— 


“‘ To this may be added our ignorance 
of the causes of gravitation, of the com- 
mon magnetism, of electricity, &c. The 
day, perhaps, is not far distant, when the 
remarkable anticipations of Kant will be 
realised, and when it will be generally 
recognised and admitted, that all of these 
phenomena are the product of one single 
- simple principle, differently modi- 
fied.” 


We are very much of Kant’s 
opinion ourselves. We have long 
had our own notions touching mineral 
magnetism. We think it not im- 
possible that we may live to see all 
the accepted notions concerning it 
exploded. The science of electro- 
magnetism has opened a new phase 
in chemical science, and electricity 
may yet explain both magnetism and 
gravitation. The law of polarity 
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has already entered into astronomi- 
cal calculations, and we think it will 
yet be found that electricity is the 
main element in polarity ; but even 
if we had room, it would, perhaps, 
be premature to explain our notions 
on this point just at present. 

There is a p e in Dr. Passa- 
yant’s work* which just occurs to 
us, and which we must quote :— 


“To the theory of a polar attraction 
and repulsion between the planets, certain 
anomalies in the proportion of their 
distances from one another lend pro- 
bability ; some planets standing nearer 
or further asunder than they should, ac- 
cording to the law Wurm has laid down 
for their relative distances. According 
to this law, the distance of the earth from 
the sun should be 210 semi-diameters of 
the latter, instead of which it is -216. 
The distance of Mars from the sun should 
be 336 semi-diameters, but it is no more 
than 529. Thus the earth is six semi- 
diameters of the sun farther from, and the 
planet Mars seven nearer to, that body, 
than the law of gravitation would assign 
to these orbs as their respective places, 
This is hardly to be conceived as possible, 
but on the hypothesis of qualitative at- 
traction, an assignable ground of which 
we have in electricity and magnetism.” 


We are sorely tempted to apply 
our electrical notions to this passage, 
but that is not the purpose for which 
we quoted it. We use it as an ap- 
propriate pioneer to what follows 
from Mr. Colquhoun’s book. At 
p- 223 he says,— 


“ There exists a reciprocal influence 
between the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
and animated beings. The medium of 
this influence is a very subtle fluid, per- 
vading the whole universe (electricity ?), 
which, from its nature, is capable of re- 
ceiving, propagating, and communicating 
every impulse of motion. This recipro- 
cal action is subject to certain mechanical 
laws, which have not yet been discovered. 
From this action there result alternative 
effects, which may be considered as a 
sort of flux and refluz, This flux and 
reflux may be more or less general, more 
or less particular, more or less com- 
pounded, according to the nature of the 
causes which determine them. It is by 
this operation (the most universal of 
those which nature exhibits to us), that 
the relations of activity are maintained 
between the heavenly bodies, the earth, 
and its constituent parts. The properties 
of matter and of organised bodies depend 


V—— 
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upon this operation. The animal body 
experiences the alternative effects of this 
agent, which, by insinuating itself into 
the substance of the nerves, affects them 
immediately. The human body exhibits 
properties analogous to those of the 
magnet, such as polarity and inclination. 
The property of the animal body, which 
renders it susceptible of this influence, 
occasioned its Tianialaatinn of animal 
magnetism. The action and the virtue 
of animal magnetism are capable of being 
communicated to other animated and in- 
animate bodies. The one and the other, 
however, are susceptible of them in dif. 
ferent degrees. ‘This action and this vir- 
tue can be increased and propagated by 
these bodies. We observe from experi- 
ence the flowing of a certain subtle mat- 
ter, which penetrates all bodies, without 
perceptibly losing any of its activity ; 
and it operates at a considerable distance, 
without the aid ofany intermediate object. 
Like light it is reflected by mirrors ; and 
it is invigorated, ditiused, and communi- 
cated by sound. This virtue is capable 
of being accumulated, concentrated, and 
transported, There are animated bodies, 
although very rare, which possess a pro- 
perty so opposite to magnetism, that their 
mere presence prevents all its effects in 
other bodies. ‘his opposite power also 
penetrates all bodies, and is also capable 
of being concentrated and diffused ; it is, 
therefore, not merely a negative, but a 
really positive power. ‘The mineral mag- 
net, whether natural or artificial, is like- 
wise equally susceptible with other bodies 
of animal magnetism, and even of the 
opposite virtue, without suffering in 
either case any alteration of its agency 
in respect to iron, which proves that the 
principle of animal magnetism is essen- 
tially different from that of mineral. 
This system will furnish new illustrations 
of the nature of fire and of light ; as also 
of the theory of attraction, of flux and 
reflux, of the magnet and of electricity. 
It will inform us, that the magnet and 
artificial electricity only have, with re- 
spect to diseases, properties in common 
with several other agents which nature 
presents to us; and that if the former 
have produced some salutary effects, these 
effects are to be ascribed to animal mag- 
netism. By means of animal magnetism 
nervous diseases may be cured immedi- 
ately, and other complaints mediately,” 
&e. 


It is only as a curative agency that 
we can regard animal magnetism or 
mesmerism with any kind of favour ; 
the next thing that reconciles us to 
it is the eloquent advocacy of such 
men as Mr. Colquhoun and Dr. El- 


* Inquiries respecting Vital Magnetism and Clairyoyance, 18374 
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liotson. With regard to the chemical 
theory here laid down, we shall only 
say that it is a curious subject for 
speculation, and, therefore, unob- 
jectionable. The influence which 
the moon has upon the flux and re- 
flux of the sea may be properly 
enough accounted for. It is no part 
of our present purpose to go into 
that matter; but when we find an- 
alogies drawn from it (we don’t say 
by Mr. Colquhoun) to favour the 
belief in a story told of Mesmer 
on the occasion of an operation with 
the lancet, when it is said the blood 
oozed from the incision or retreated, 
flowed or ebbed, according as the 
operator approached and touched, or 
receded from the patient, public cre- 
dulity is brought flat on its face 
again before the exploded super- 
stitions of our ancestors of the middle 
ages; that the wounds of a murdered 
person would bleed if the body were 
approached by the murderer. With 
reference to the living person, the 
probability is, that if he were touched 
by any indifferent bystander whilst 
in the magnetic coma, the same re- 
sults would follow; for a touch 
would, in a particular condition, be 
sufficient to rouse his energies in 
some degree, which would have an 
immediate effect upon the whole 
nervous system. [We shall shew this 
more particularly anon, when we 
come to treat of “double conscious- 
ness.”] With reference to the dead 
subject, the presence of a number of 
persons in a room would inevitably 
have the effect of raising the tempe- 
rature, which, acting upon the accu- 
mulated gases in the body might 
cause a slight effusion of the little 
remaining liquid blood, or pus. But 
this latter superstition has long been 
swept away with the ordeal itself. 
We have nothing to urge in favour 
of the curative efficacy ofthe magnet, 
or artificial electricity ; but we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Colquhoun 
goes too far when he says, that if 
they “ have produced some salutary 
effects, these effects are to be as- 
cribed to animal magnetism!” Now, 
we don’t mean to deny that salutary 
effects have been, and often are, pro- 
duced by animal magnetism ; but 
we contend that precisely the same 
effects, frequently with less risk, are 
constantly produced by other means, 
—nay, by patients themselves, who 
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first induce sleep by keeping their 
eyes and attention fired upon any in- 
animate object —say the ceiling of a 
room; then causing their mind and 
body to act and react upon each 
other in an unusual degree. Some 
object considerably above the level 
of the eye, so as to cause the head to 
be thrown back a little, is the best 
for the purpose. This, with the 
fixed gaze, produces a slight strain 
upon the eyes; hence, besides the 
exhaustion of the visual organ and 
slight vertigo which are the imme- 
diate and necessary results of this 
process, a habit of intense abstrac- 
tion, or concentration of attention, is 
induced; during which there is a 
suppressed state of the respiration, 
preventing the proper and efficient 
purification of the blood, and inter- 
rupting the free and regular circula- 
tion through the brain (as in com- 
mon and easy respiration) ; the im- 
perfectly decarbonised blood acts on 
the brain as a narcotic, and presently 
the influence is extended through the 
whole nervous system. And in this 
way precisely the same results are 
produced as manifest themselves un- 
der the magnetic process. We do 
not mean to say that it is safe fora 
patient to try these experiments, un- 
less some person be at hand to dis- 
engage him, by wafting or percussion 
of the hands; we only explain the 
process, in order to shew, that nei- 
ther the passes nor the volition of an 
operator are required to induce the 
condition, which will be recognised 
at once as Mr. Braid’s method of 
producing nervous sleep. 

We shall pass over the many cu- 
rious instances of clairvoyance cited 
by Mr. Colquhoun, because any dis- 
cussion or criticism of them would 
involve a much greater space than is 
left at our disposal. Suffice it to 
say, that in many cases sufficient 
light is not thrown upon the subject, 
whilst in others much that appears 
marvellous may be very easily ac- 
counted for by other than magnetic 
means. 

We have already protested against 
the injustice of voting animal mag- 
netism a delusion and a humbug. 
We are thoroughly convinced that it 
is neither the one nor the other. We 
only think that it has been carried 
out of its depth, and that high, al- 
most superhuman, attributes have 
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been assigned to it to which it has 
no pretensions whatever; and we 
have not omitted to have a smart 
cut or two at the ertravagancies to 
which injudicious friends ~~ com- 
mitted it. That man has an inhe- 
rent power of acting upon man in a 
wy not hitherto generally known 
and practised there can be no doubt 
whatever ; that is, by inducing him 
to comply with the preliminary 
methods just noted ; and there can be 
as little doubt that, when properly 
and ey applied, this power 
may be exerted to the very best ad- 
vantage. We, therefore, resume the 
consideration of the subject at the 
point where Mesmer himself took it 


Y rrederick Anthony Mesmer was 
born in Switzerland on the 23d of 
May, 1734. He studied physic in 
Vienna, and eventually took his 
doctor’s degree. Naturally fond of 
the marvellous, his attention was 
drawn to the magnet by the Jesuit 
Maximilian Hell, professor of as- 
tronomy at Vienna. In consequence 
of the instructions received from this 
worthy, Mesmer began to use them 
successfully in the treatment of dis- 
ease, continuing the practice, until, 
happening to quarrel with the Jesuit, 
he became anxious to relieve himself 
of the obligation which he owed him, 
by finding some substitute for the 
magnets. He therefore tried the 
effects of operating in the same man- 
ner with his hands alone, as he had 
been accustomed to do with the 
magnets, and he found that the re- 
sults were precisely the same. From 
this he naturally inferred that the 
magnets were not the efficient cause, 
but had acted only as the medium of 
transmitting an influence from his 
body to the patients. To a mind 
constituted like Mesmer’s it would 
be an easy and natural inference, 
that there was a principle in ani- 
mated nature capable of transference 
from one being to another, and which 
could be brought into activity and 
influence by certain processes. Since 
the active principle of mineral mag~ 
netism was designated a fluid, he 
called this new agency a magnetic 
fluid, and its effects t designated 
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animal magnetism. Shortly after 
his arrival in Paris in 1778, his ex- 
periments began to excite so much 
attention, that a commission of the 
French Academy was appointed to 
ae and ae upon the sub- 
ject. Mesmer undertook to prove to 
this commission that he could pro- 
duce certain phenomena, and demon- 
strate that a magnetic fluid was the 
cause of these phenomena ; that by 
the exercise of his will and mancu- 
vres, the magnetic fluid could be ex- 
cited into activity and even operate 
at a distance, and that it could be 
transferred to inanimate objects, and 
made to operate on patients at second- 
hand, through proximity or contact 
with these magnetised substances. 
One of his most notable experiments 
was his mesmerising trees in Dr. 
Franklin’s* garden, and allowing his 
subjects to be taken blindfold into 
the garden with the object of proving 
that the magnetic influence would 
display itself when the subjects went 
under the magnetised trees, and then 
only. The result proved directly the 
reverse. The subjects became af- 
fected, not under the mesmerised but 
under the non-mesmerised trees! 
Other experiments made within 
doors equally proved the fallacy of 
Mesmer’s theory, since the subjects 
became affected when no passes were 
being made, provided they had been 
led to believe that they were being 
operated upon—at a distance ; whilst, 
on the contrary, they were not at all 
affected, how vigorously soever the 
passes were made, if the subjects had 
not been led to believe that such 
proceedings were going forward. The 
commission, of course, reported * un- 
favourably of the pretensions of Mes- 
mer, guoad his demonstrating the ex- 
istence of a magnetic fluid. They 
bore testimony, however, to the 
reality of the phenomena, but attri- 
buted them entirely to the influence 
of the imagination. Here is an ex- 
tract translated from this report :— 


“ That which we have learned, or at 
least that which has been proved to us 
in a clear and satisfactory manner by our 
inquiry into the phenomena of mes- 
merism, is, that man can act upon man at 


* Rapport des Commissaires de la Société Royale de Médecine, nommés par le 
Roi, pour faire l’examen du Magnétisme Animal. Paris, 1784. 
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all times, and almost at will, by striking 
his imagination ; that signs and gestures, 
the most simple, may produce the 
most powerful effects; that the action of 
man upon the imagination may be re- 
duced to an art, and conducted after a 
certain method when exercised upon pa- 
tients who have faith in the proceed- 
ings.” 

There is manifestly no attempt 
here to deny the phenomena ; on the 
contrary, the commission actually 
confirms their reality ; and yet this 
is the celebrated decision continually 
referred to ever since, as a complete 
death-blow to mesmerism and its pre- 
tensions. In the sequel we shall 
shew, that the commissioners were 
quite justified in alleging that what 
they witnessed was entirely the result 
of imagination ; but they were in no 
respect warranted by the premises in 
drawing the latter part of their con- 
clusion, namely, that the primary in- 
duction of the condition had also 
been entirely the result of imagina- 
tion. Although this decision had the 
effect of throwing mesmerism into 
the shade, it was still prosecuted 
on the Continent by many eminent 
medical and scientific men with zeal 
and success. In 1817, the practice 
of the art was ordained to be confined 
to the medical profession in the 
Prussian dominions; and in 1818, 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin 
offered a prize of 3400 francs for the 
best treatise on mesmerism. In Den- 
mark, and even in Russia, about the 
same period, the subject was brought 
under investigation ; and in the latter 
country, a committee, appointed by 
the emperor, declared it to be a most 
important agent. In consequence of 
the progress of matters in these va- 
rious quarters, in 1826, a second com- 
mission of inquiry was appointed by 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
Paris. This commission prosecuted 
the inquiry for five years, and drew 
up a report with great care, which 
was read to the academy in 1831. 
After referring to the various physio- 
logical phenomena particularly spe- 
cified, and to cures effected under 
their own immediate observation, 
they made the following important 
remarks :— 


_ ** Your committee have communicated 
in the report facts of sufficient importance 
to entitle them to think that the academy 
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ought to encourage the investigations into 
the subject of anima] magnetism as a cu- 
rious branch of psychology and natural 
history.” 


Now, when it is borne in mind 
that this report was subscribed by 
nine eminent members of the acade- 
my (one of whom submitted person- 
ally to be operated upon), who pro- 
secuted the investigation for five 
years, there is very little room left 
for scepticism as to the reality of 
either the psychological or physio- 
logical phenomena. How they 
were produced, or by what precise 
laws they are governed, is another 
question. In 1828 and 9 M. Chene- 
vix attempted, but with little suc- 
cess, to bring the subject under the 
notice of the British public. In 1833, 
Mr. Colquhoun published the report 
of the second French commission ; 
and in 1836 the first edition (the edi- 
tion before us is the second, very 
greatly enlarged) of his very valua- 
ble and interesting work Isis Revela- 
ta. In 1837, Baron Dupotet came 
over to this country, but his labours 
and his efforts were alike disregarded 
until Dr. Elliotson took him by the 
hand; and the results of the doctor's 
experiments created a strong sensa- 
tion. But, as was the case with 
Mesmer, his theoretical notions not 
standing the practical test to which 
he had offered to subject them, the 
current of public opinion was turned 
against him, and he was speedily 
swamped. He not only believed in 
a special influence emanating from 
the operator, but he fell back upon 
the old notions about mineral mag- 
netism, and alleged that certain me- 
tals possessed this special influence, 
whilst others had no such power. 
Ex. gr. he maintained that nickel 
was a powerful magnetiser, whilst 
lead possessed no such property; and 
he offered to allow Mr. Wakley, of 
the Lancet, an opportunity of testing 
this. The results were these: Mr. 
Wakley made the subject believe 
that he was operating with mesmerised 
metal, whilst he was using the other, 
and the subject became mesmerised ! 
On the other hand, he operated with 
the mesmerising metal, whilst the 
subject was made to believe that he 
was using the non-mesmerised metal, 
and no effects ensued. His other 
experiments were conducted in the 
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same manner, and with similar re- 
sults,—the effect on the subjects always 
answering to the impressions previously 
made on their minds! Now these 
were well-contrived and well-con- 
ducted experiments for determining 
whether these metals were 

of the positive and negative qualities 
assigned to them; and Dr. Elliotson 
held in his hands the most irre- 
fragable proofs of the fallacy of 
his theory. But then Mr. Wakley, 
in Ais turn, rushed into the ex- 
treme of error. He published to 
the world, and persisted and glo- 
ried in the assertion, that the patients 
were impostors, and, par consequence, 
that all mesmeric phenomena were 
an unmitigated and daring cheat. 
Now, Mr. Braid’s investigations tend 
to clear up these difficulties at once. 
They prove to us, that those who 
have had the impressibility stamped 
upon them either by the mesmeric 
process or by the induction of nervous 
sleep, became liable to be affected 
entirely through the imagination and 
habit, since they have invariably gi- 
ven way to the influence, or have not 
been affected at all, exactly as they 
expected it or did not expect it. 

We now come to the period (1841) 
at which M. Lafontaine commenced 
operations in this country. Although 
the phenomena exhibited at his con- 
versazioni were of a very ey 
and commonplace description, sel- 
dom shewing more than the usual 
characteristics of magnetic coma, ac- 
companied by the puncturing, pinch- 
ing, squeezing, aural and olfactory 
tests of insensibility, and so forth ; 
they served to awaken curiosity, and 
to set investigation a-foot. Amongst 
others, Mr. Braid, a learned and 
eminent surgeon of Manchester, to 
whose valuable and interesting book 
we have already referred, turned his 
attention to the subject, and the re- 
sult of his investigations is a new 
branch of science, which has already 
worked wonders as a curative agency, 
and which promises to be of the ut- 
most service in that character. He 
calls his method Neuruyrnorism 
(which, for the benefit of the ladies, 
we may as well explain, is derived 
from two Greek words, vsigv (nerve), 
and tvs (sleep),—nervous sleep). 
Mr. Braid was at first a sceptic ; but, 
after having attended two or three 
of M. Lafontaine’s conversazioni, he 


witnessed an effect apparently a 
bond fide phenomenon, which, upon 
consideration, he believed to be, 
not the effect of any magnetic in- 
fluence passing from the body of 
the operator to the patient, but 
of the continued fixed stare exhaust- 
ing the irritability of the optic and 
motor nerves of the eye, an effect 
which he believed would result quite 
as readily by causing the patient to 
maintain a steady, fixed stare at any 
inanimate object. In order to put 
this to the proof, he induced a young 
friend to sit down on a low seat, and 
maintain a steady, fixed gaze at an 
object placed considerably above his 
head,—but we will quote Mr. Braid’s 
own words :— 


“ In three minutes his eyelids closed, a 
gush of tears ran down his cheeks, his 
head drooped, his face was slightly con- 
vulsed, he gave a groan, and instantly 
fell into profound sleep, the respiration 
becoming slow, deep, and sibilant, the 
right hand and arm being agitated by 
slight convulsive movements. At the 
end of four minutes I considered it neces- 
sary, for his safety, to put an end to the 
experiment. This experiment not only 
proved what I expected, but also, by 
calling my attention to the spasmodic 
state of the muscles of the face and arm, 
the peculiar state of the respiration, and 
the condition of the mind, as evinced on 
rousing the patient, tended to prove to 
my mind I had got the key to the solution 
of mesmerism. The agitation and alarm 
of this gentleman, on being roused, very 
much astonished Mrs. Braid. She ex- 
pee herself very much su:prised at 

is being so much alarmed about no. 
thing, as she had watched the whole 
time, and never saw me near him, or 
touching him in any way whatever. I 
proposed that she should be the next 
subject operated on, to which she readily 
consented, assuring all present that she 
would not be so easily alarmed as the 
gentleman referred to. I requested her 
to sit down, and gaze on the ornament of 
a china sugar basin, placed at the same 
angle to the eyes as the bottle in the 
former experiment. In two minutes the 
expression of the face was very much 
changed ; at the end of two minutes and 
a half the eyelids closed convulsively ; 
the mouth was distorted; she gave a 
deep sigh, the bosom heaved, she fell 
back, and was evidently passing into an 
hysteric paroxysm, to prevent which I 
instantly roused her, On counting the 
pulse I found it had mounted up to 180 
strokes a minute. 

“In order to prove my position still 
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more clearly, I called up one of my men- 
servants, who knew nothing of mes- 
merism, and gave him such directions as 
were calculated to impress his mind with 
the idea that his fixed attention was 
merely for the purpose of watching a 
chemical experiment in the preparation of 
some medicine, and being familiar with 
such he could feel no alarm. In two 
minutes and a half his eyelids closed 
slowly with a vibrating motion, his chin 
fell on his breast, he gave a deep sigh, 
and was instantly in a profound sleep, 
breathing loudly. All the persons pre- 
sent burst into a fit of laughter, but still 
he was not interrupted by us. In about 
one minute after his profound sleep I 
roused him, and pretended to chide him 
for being so careless; said he ought to 
be ashamed of himself for not being able 
to attend to my instructions for three mi- 
nutes without falling asleep, and ordered 
him down stairs. In a short time I re- 
called this young man, and desired him 
to sit down once more, but to be careful 
not to go to sleep again, as on the former 
occasion. He sat down with this inten- 
tion, but at the expiration of two minutes 
and a half his eyelids closed, and exactly 
the same phenomena as in the former 
experiment ensued. 

‘I again tried the experiment, by 
causing Mr. to gazo on a different 
object from that used on the first experi- 
ments; but still, as I anticipated, the 
phenomena were the same. I also tried 
him a la Fontaine, with the thumbs and 
eyes, and likewise by gazing on my eyes 
without contact, and ‘still the effects were 
the same, as I fully expected, 

“'T now stated that 1 considered the 
experiments fully proved my theory ; and 
expressed my entire conviction that the 
phenomena of mesmerism were to be ac- 
counted for on the principle of a derange- 
ment of the state of the cerebro-spinal cen- 
tres, and of the circulatory, and respiratory, 
and muscular systems, induced, as I have 





explained, by a fixed stare, absolute repose of 


body, fixed attention, and suppressed respi- 
ration, concomitant with that fixity of at- 
tention ; that the whole depended on the 
physical and psychical condition of the 
patient, arising from the causes referred 
to,and not at all on the volition, or passes 
of the operator, throwing out a magnetic 
fluid, or exciting into activity some mys- 
tical universal fluid or medium. I fur- 
ther added, that having thus produced 
the primary phenomena, I had no doubt 
but the others would follow as a matter of 
course, time being allowed for their gra- 
dual and successive developement.” 


[June, 


These, then, were the means used 
¥ Mr. Braid to induce somnolency. 

There can be no doubt that he suc- 
ceeded, and there can be as little 
doubt, for we have been eyewitnesses 
of his experiments ourselves, that, b 
his method, all the phenomena which 
exhibit themselves in the mesmeric 
treatment are brought out, except the 
phenomenon of clairvoyance, a Lona- 


Jide instance of which, that could not 


be accounted for in a dozen different 
ways, we have never witnessed. It is 
quite evident, we take it, in the cases 
above quoted, that in none of them 
could there exist any thing beyond 
what arose from the minds and bodies 
of the patients acting on themselves 
in conjunction with the inanimate 
objects at which they gazed. It is 
true that faith in a particular agency 
may powerfully aid, although it is 
by no means absolutely necessary to 
the success of, the experiment. When, 
however, as we have already hinted, 
the impressibility has been stamped 
upon patients, either by the mesmeric 
or neurhypnotic method, if you can 
only induce them to believe that 
certain effects will follow certain acts, 
and vice versd, those effects will ge- 
nerally take place. Both Mr. Braid 
and the mesmerists seem to agree as 
to the fact, that sleep induced by 
artificial contrivances differs in many 
respects from natural sleep, that there 
are different degrees, or stages of this 
sleep, and that the phenomena vary 
according to the different stages or 
degrees, and the modes of manage- 
ment; there being at one stage an 
exaltation, at another a depression of 
the natural functions, both mental 
and physical. Mr. Braid confesses 
that he has never been able to pro- 
duce the transcendental phenomena 
of clairvoyance by his method, but 
by direct mental suggestion he has 
been able to produce what he calls 
“double consciousness,” of which 
more anon. Mr. Braid, too, like 
Mesmer and Dr. Elliotson, appears 
to have had his rubs and checks; 
and, probably, the world is indebted 
to the brusquerie and eccentricity of 
the British Association* for his va- 
luable treatise. It would appear 
that, when that august body of peri- 





* Apropos of this British Association for the advancement of science ; What part 


is it playing under this new blaze of scientific light? 
the mesmeric or the anti-mesmeric chorus? 


Does it range itself amongst 
Or is it squeezing itself up, and hiding 
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patetics visited Manchester in 1842, 
Mr. Braid proposed to read a paper 
to them on his new discovery, 
and, with that view, sent them the 
MS., which was returned to him 
from the Medical Section by the 
hands of a common porter in an un- 
sealed envelope, pcan by a 
note in pencil on the back of it, to the 
effect that it was rejected as unsuit- 
able. Mr. Braid, however, was not 
to be turned from his purpose so 
easily. He engaged one of the largest 
rooms in the town, and gave a con- 
yersazione to the other sections, which 
was crowded ; and, instead of getting 
the thanks and applause of one sec- 
tion only, the highest encomiums, and 
a vote of thanks to boot, were be- 
stowed upon him by the members of 
the other sections reinforced by the 
public. This is a diversion, but it 
embodies an episode too interesting 
to be overlooked, and we write cur- 
rente calamo. We were going on to 
contrast the principles of mesmerism 
and neurhypnotism. The mesmer- 
ists, as we have already intimated, 
believe in a special agency, a mag- 
netic fluid, or some unknown and 
mysterious principle, or virtue, as the 
medium of mental and physical ac- 
tion, which can be brought into ac- 
tivity by personal contact, looking 
into the eyes of the patients, pointing 
the fingers at them, or by performing 
various mancuvres called passes, 
either in the presence of the patient, 
or at any distance, and without his 
knowledge, will, or consent; or by 
the simple volition of the operator, 
even at a distance, and without the 
pone being aware or imagining that 
ne was willing such effects. And, 
again, they allege that the power 
may be imparted by them to inani- 
mate substances, which will manifest 
the same phenomena in any patient 
who lays hold of, or touches, or tastes 
such mesmerised substances. Hence 
they manifestly believe the influence 
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of mesmerism to be an objective in- 
fluence jrom without; so that the 
operator can throw either man or 
brute animal, will-ye nil-ye, into the 
condition, and that neither distance, 
nor intervening bars or bolts, can 
resist the influence of the mes- 
meriser’s volition and passes. For 
the purpose of proving what we have 
already asserted, namely, that these 
views singularly coincide with the 
notions of Van Helmont, we will give 
a translated passage from his work 
on the magnetic cure of wounds :— 


“‘In man,” says he, “there sits en- 
throned a noble energy, whereby he is 
endowed with a capacity to act extra se, 
without and beyond the narrow territories 
of himself, only per natum, by his single 
beck, by the natural magic of his fancy, 
and to transmit a subtile and invisible 
virtue, a certain influence that doth after- 
wards subsist and persevere per se, and 
operate upon an object removed at very 
great distance, by the discovery of which 
sole mystery all that we have hitherto 
treated concerning the ideal entity, con. 
veyed in the arms ofa spiritual emanator, 
and sallying abroad to execute the man. 
dates of the will, concerning the magnetism 
of all creatures, proceeding as well from 
human fancy as from the native and pe- 
culiar fancy of every thing, and, also, 
concerning the magical superiority of man 
over all sublunary bodies.” 


This sonorous bombast runs on 
into an illustration of his moon- 
struck philosophy, borrowed from 
the simple fact of the loadstone con- 
verting stecl into a magnetic needle. 
All this, however, is agreeable to the 
belief of zealous, thorough-going 
mesmerists. ‘The hypnotists, on the 
contrary, believe neurhypnotism to 
be subjective, or personal, and inca- 

ble of being induced without the 

nowledge and concurrence, or be- 
lief, of the patient, or by physical 
impressions received through the or- 
gans of special sense.* We have 
already set forth their views, but, for 


its * outward limbs and flourishes” in a corner of the theatre, hesitating whether it shall 
step into the ring before the last round is fought, or wait until the contest is decided, 


and then head up the victors to receive the applause of the spectators ? 


gentlemen, fie ! 


Oh! fie! 


Is this sort of behaviour worthy of the Scientific Lion of Britain ? 


_ * Mr. Braid, at a recent conversazione, attributed the phenomena to exalted func- 
tion of natural organs enabling patients to perceive faint impressions through the 
ordinary media, whilst the mesmerists alleged that they resulted from some particular 
and impalpable medium through which the unexpressed thoughts, knowledge, and de- 
Sires were imparted from the mesmeriser to the mesmerisee, as by a species of inspi- 


ration or sympathetic reflection. 
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the purposes of contrast, it may be 
convenient to repeat them here. They 
consider that the induction of the 
sleep is entirely “ the result of the 
mind and body of the patient acting 
and reacting on each other in an 
unusual manner ; and the most ready 
and certain method of inducing this 
is by arresting the attention through 
visual sensation, by causing the pa- 
tient to maintain a fixed gaze at an 
object, placed so much above the 
head as will produce a slight strain 
on the eyes. It seems that, besides 
the exhaustion of the visual organ 
and slight vertigo, which are the 
immediate and necessary results of 
this process, there is also induced a 
habit of intense abstraction, or con- 
centration of attention, during which 
there is a suppressed state of the 
respiration, which prevents the pro- 
per and efficient purification of the 
blood, and that, besides the inter- 
ruption to the free and regular cir- 
culation through the brain, as in 
common and easy respiration, the 
imperfectly decarbonised blood acts 
on the brain as a narcotic, and thus 
hastens the results of hypnotism.” In 
proof of this, Mr. Braid remarks that 
it is always more difficult to hypnotise 
patients who breathe quickly, and, 
therefore, he has requested them to 
suppress their respiration. 

Again, with reference to objective 
influences. The experiments of Mes- 
mer before the French commission, 
Mr. Wakley’s experiments with Dr. 
Elliotson’s patients, various expe- 
riments made by the Rev. le Roy 
Sunderland, of New York (who, b 
the way, first decried Mr. Braid’s 
theory, and afterwards adopted it), 
besides fifty others which we could 
mention, all tend to prove that 
the influence of mesmerised sub- 
stances depends, not on any real or 
supposed power of the substances 
themselves, but on the belief or 
imagination of the patient; the same 
may also be said with respect to 
passes at a distance, the effects cor- 
responding exactly with the previous 
expectation of the patients. With 
reference to this agency, Le Roy 
Sunderland says, “ That it is not a 
fluid eliminated from the operator, or 
a machine, as has been supposed, any 
one may demonstrate in five minutes.” 
He further states that he has ope- 
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rated upon hundreds of patients, and 
in every imaginable manner, “and 
he finds that he can produce pre- 
cisely the same results without any 
magnet, or electricity, or battery, or 
metals, or minerals, or passes, or wil] 
at all;” and he goes on to prove that 
mere willing without the knowledge 
of the patient has no influence. “We 
have caused subjects,” says he, “to 
fall asleep again and again, whilst we 
were willing them to keep awake all 
the while. Take any subject who is 
highly susceptible, and cause him to 
apprehend you are willing him to go 
to sleep, and during the sitting you 
will him not to go to sleep, and you 
will find that he will fall into the 
somnopathetic state in despite of your 
will, just as certainly as he apprehends 
what the result should be.” Dr. 
Elliotson also bears testimony to the 
same effect, touching the mere in- 
fluence of the will. We will give 
an extract or two from the pages of 
the Zoist. At page 242 the doctor 
says,— 


‘* My will has hitherto been powerless 
in all mesmeric experiments. I have 
never yet accomplished any thing in 
mesmerism by it alone. However long 
and strongly I have willed, I have hi- 
therto done nothing without the eye, 
manipulation, contact, or approximation, 
with respect to the patient, &c. Nay, I 
have never satisfied myself that I have 
increased the power of other proceedings 
by the most intense will, or impaired the 
result from not willing at all. * * * 

“I have willed the excitement of dis- 
tinct cerebral organs, but always in vain. 
I have looked intently at the situation of 
distinct cerebral organs, and willed pow- 
erfully, but always in vain.” 


Then, again, at page 312 :— 


“T have three patients whom I was 
originally some weeks in sending to sleep, 
though I gave them each half-an-hour 
daily of manipulations and gazing, but 
who now go to sleep on my merely 
raising my hand, or looking at them, 
when they are prepared to expect sleep. 
I told each of them that if she sat still I 
would mesmerise her in the next room 
through the door. I retired, shut the 
door behind me, did nothing, but walked 
on into a farther room, turned back, and 
found her asleep ; so with the other two 
insuccession, While Idid this I thought 
as little of them as possible, and busied 
myself with any thing to disturb my 
attention.” 
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Another writer in the same pub- 
lication, a Mr. Atkinson, says, at 
page 248,— 


“He fully answered the objections 
which had been urged against the con- 
clusions which he had drawn from what 
he had observed, shewing distinctly that 
there was neither mental sympathy nor 
suggestion in any of the cases to which 
he referred, that thought-reading, like 
clairvoyance, was an exception, and not 
the rule, for that he had found it im. 
possible to influence his patients by his 
thoughts, or to lead them by sugges- 
tions,” 


We could easily multiply examples 
on this branch of the subject, fa- 
vourable to the views of the hypno- 
tists, from Mr. Spencer Hall, Dr. 
Collyer, and even Mr. Colquhoun 
himself, but we conceive that it is 
quite unnecessary. 

Adopting the generally admitted 
principle that it is inconsistent with 
sound philosophy to seek for greater 
causes than are adequate to account 
for certain effects, let us at once rid 
the question touching the agency b 
which the phenomena are produced, 
of the various fallacies with which it 
has been unnecessarily encumbered ; 
and we bring it, with the least effort 
imaginable, within a very narrow 
compass. It is abundantly clear that 
the processes resorted to by the mes- 
merists for producing the sleep, in 
addition to the supposed magnetic 
fluids, include all the conditions which 
the hypnotists have proved to be 
necessary to the sameend. We have 
sufficient evidence that the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism are entirely sub- 
jective, and we have witne from 
it the excitation both of mental and 
physical functions to an extraordinary 
degree. It follows, therefore, as a 
necessary consequence, that unless 
the mesmerists can by mesmerism pro- 
duce all the phenomena of hypnotism, 
and something more, their magnetic 


fluid, or special influence, is a mere 
gratuitous assumption, a surplusage, 
as the lawyers say, which ought to be 
discarded. Now there are pheno- 
mena which they allege they can 
ae which we have already ac- 

nowledged cannot be produced by 
h pnotism, namely, the marvels of 
clairvoyance, and the influencing of 
the minds and bodies of patients by 
direct mental suggestion without the 
ordinary media of communication 
through the physical organs of sense. 
If they can establish that superior 
power on incontestable evidence, then, 
and then only, will they prove the 
existence of some special influence. 
All the phenomena of hypnotism, 
startling though many of them may 
appear to the uninitiated, are quite 
reconcilable with well-known and 
established physiological and psycho- 
logical principles; they are level with 
our comprehension, and can be all 
satisfactorily accounted for, and, 
therefore, we are inclined to look 
upon them with favour; but the 
higher phenomena of clairvoyance, 
and direct mental suggestion and in- 
tuition, far transcend the laws of all 
known philosophy, and make us look 
upon the mesmerisers with mistrust, 
—mistrust, we mean, when they at- 
tempt thus to get beyond the bounds 
of human apprehension. 

It is not at all necessary to upset 
animal magnetism in order to esta- 
blish neurhypnotism, since the fact 
that certain phenomena can be in- 
duced by different methods strength- 
ens us with additional proofs of 
their reality; and so far mesmer- 
ism and neurhypnotism are useful 
allies in establishing the important 
position, that by artificial con- 
trivance the nervous system may 
be thrown into a new condition, 
which experience shews may be ren- 
dered eminently useful in the cure of 
disease. We have studied the sub- 
ject of clairvoyance* with some at- 


* As bearing somewhat upon this subject of clairvoyance, we will here give an 
extract from an article by Mr. Braid, which appeared in the Medical Times of the 


15th of January last. He says,— 


“ One of the most interesting and important phenomena connected with hypnotism 
is that extraordinary activity of the imagination, whereby ideas excited in the mind, 
whether from recalled past impressions, or by oral suggestion or otherwise, are in- 
stantly invested with all the attributes of reality. From this cause patients make 
very striking remarks, not from any desire to deceive others, but because they are 
self-deceived ; the extreme vividness of their ideas leading them, at the moment, to 
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tention, and, without meaning to im- 
pugn the veracity and honesty of 
purpose of the narrators, we must be 
allowed to say that, to our humble 
apprehension, the evidence adduced 
is by no means equal to substantiate 
the marvels recorded, and the powers 
claimed by the mesmerists. There 
ought to be far stronger evidence, 
and a more extensive series of cases 
(and these subjected to a more search- 
ing scrutiny than has been hitherto 
applied to them), before they are 
received as facts; for to us it appears 
far more probable that the narrators 
have been deceived than that Pro- 
vidence would delegate to His crea- 
tures such dangerous prerogatives 
and powers. But we have other 
and less ethereal weapons wherewith 
to attack these mighty phenomena. 
If we consider the number of years 
the subject has been prosecuted, 
and how many intelligent persons 
have been engaged in the inquiry, 
we cannot but be struck with the 
small amount of cases hitherto re- 
corded. Comparatively few expe- 
rimentalists have met with them. 
Dr. Elliotson has, we believe, never 
met with a single case, nor has Dr. 
Braid, and we, who have been on the 
look-out for them for the last three 
years, have looked in vain, although 
we have mesmerised patients for the 
express purpose. Although a large 
suin of money was offered in France 
many years ago, not as a bet, where 
failure would have been a pecuniary 
loss to the adventurer, but asa re- 
ward, to any one who would produce 
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a patient capable of reading without 
the eyesight, and with the precau- 
tions stipulated to guard against de- 
ception, the reward (although equal 
in amount to about 500/. of our 
money) has never been competed for 
to this day. This certainly does not 
imply much faith in the reality of 
the phenomenon. Added to these 
facts, there is the acknowledged 
fickleness and uncertainty of even 
the most clairvoyant patients, for in 
general they are oftener wrong than 
right; whereas did their answers to 
questions proceed from true and bond 
Jide perceptions, they ought always 
to be right ; nor should we overlook 
the fact that most of their answers 
are in very vague terms. In or 
case of supposed clairvoyance whic 
Mr. Braid has had an opportunity of 
investigating closely, he has been en- 
abled to convince the parties that 
they had been deceived, and that the 
whole was explicable on principles 
which we shall endeavour to explain 
presently, and the ignorance of which, 
we believe, has been a pregnant 
source of error in these inquiries. 
Until cases are investigated with 
due attention to these sources of fal- 
lacy no implicit reliance ought to be 
given to the details recorded. Gene- 
ral Duff Green, of Philadelphia, for 
example (the gentleman who vainly 
endeavoured to convince the reve- 
rend joker of St. Paul’s that the 
“drab-coloured men of Pennsylvania” 
were not such “drabs” in their no- 
tions about the generally acknow- 
ledged obligations to pay) believed 











believe as real what are only the figments of fancy. Thus, name any person, place, 
or thing, and instantly they will imagine they see or hear them, and will, probably, 
enter into elaborate descriptions regarding them. I have thus astonished many persons 
by descriptions which patients have given of various circumstances and places, but, 
in the end, I have convinced them that it was only shrewd guessing, or imaginary 
descriptions. I have never yet seen any decided case of clairvoyance, every attempt 
of the sort resulting in the conviction that what at first appeared to be so, was nothing 
but guessing, an act of memory, describing the figments of fancy as real, or from 
extreme exaltation of some of the senses enabling the patients to discover by smell, 
touch, or hearing, heat and cold, what we naturally judge of by sight. Thus, a 
patient securely blindfolded, if asked to find out any one he knows in a room full of 
company, will readily do so by smell. He will tell you he sees the person, but the 
moment the nose is held he no longer sees him, and will turn the head as if looking 
for the party; but the moment the nose is unstopped he thinks he again sees him, In 
like manner, a glove, or pocket-handkerchief, being delivered to a patient, without any 
possibility of knowing to whom it belonged, if asked to deliver it to the proper owner, 
he will readily find the party by smell. I have thus seen a patient restore four white 
cambric handkerchiefs to their proper owners, although huddled together and put into 
the patient's hands at once, whilst securely blindfolded. ‘There was positive proof 
that this was done by smell, as it was always determined by smelling to the persons 
and handkerchiefs before delivering them to the respective parties, 
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his daughter was highly clairvoyante, 
and she was esteemed so by her mes- 
meriser. “But I soon convinced 
him,” says Mr. Braid, “that they had 
been mistaken.” Now much of what 
appears to be clairvoyance may be 
explained in this way. There is an 
extraordinary revivification of me- 
mory at a certain stage of mesmeric 
and hypnotic sleep which enables 


pathy, and tendency to imitation, are 
also remarkable characteristics of this 
state. On the other hand, a patient 
may be in such a state of magnetism 
or hypnotism that he will hear and 
answer, but be quite unable to give 
a correct answer on any subject with 
which he is perfectly familiar, that 
is, provided his attention be excited 
only through the ear; but the mo- 


atients to remember things long ment you touch any part of his body, 
‘orgotten in the waking condition; without varying the pitch of your 
vivid imagination, docility and sym- _ voice, he will answer correctly.* 


* Mr. Braid demonstrated this very conclusively in the course of a recent con. 
versazione at the Manchester Royal Institution, a published report of which we have 
now before us, and upon which we have drawn for several valuable suggestions. 
Mr. Braid has a forcible remark or two on this branch of the subject which we think 
it expedient to quote. He says, ‘‘ A patient may appear unconscious to loud talking, 
but shall instantly reply to the faintest whisper uttered with the lips near to the pit 
of the stomach, the hand, or other part of the body ; not that these points had become 
direct organs of hearing, but because the breath acts on the skin, and rouses and con- 
centrates the attention to the sound, which was not heard, or not attended to before, 
merely because of the diffusiveness of the mind, giving no specific or personal interest to 
the patient in what had been said and heard. He considered this explained much of 
the supposed mysterious influence of the rapport of the mesmerists.” 

The following remarks on the effects of the current of air are also curious and 
interesting : —‘* At one stage of hypnotism there is a great exaltation of the functions 
of all the organs of sense, sight excepted, and at another all these may be reduced to 
a state of extreme torpor to the highest state of excitation. Thus the arm may be ex. 
tended, and in process of time the muscular activity shall have reduced the limb to 
that state of rigidity called the cataleptic state ; so that it is uot only held up as it 
were involuntarily, but will offer prodigious resistance before it can be depressed ; 
nay, may actually be so unyielding that it could not be flexed without the application 
of such force as might endanger the integrity of the tissues. ‘lhe arm shall also be 
insensible to pricking or pinching ; but the moment a waft of wind is directed 
against it, the rigidity ceases, down drops the arm, and the skin is instantly highly 
sensitive to the slightest infliction. This extraordinary influence of a current of air 
puzzled and perplexed me exceedingly. I solicited information on the point from 
all quarters, but no one hazarded an explanation of the cause of the phenomenon, 
However, I have very lately arrived at what I believe to be the true rationale of the 
matter, which is this. I have already explained that it is the peculiar feature of hyp- 
notism for the whole energy of the vis nervosa to be concentrated on the function in 
uction; so that exciting another function is equivalent to suspending the one pre- 
viously in action. Now, by elevating the arm, the atiention is directed and concen- 
trated on muscular effort, the tone of the muscles increases till a state of cataleptiform 
rigidity is induced, the pressure of the rigid muscles on the arteries and nerves 
interrupts the free circulation in the member ; but while the sensation to pricking 
and pinching diminishes, that of heat and cold, if it does not increase, at least 
diminishes less rapidly, Again: by pressure applied to the arm or hand you offer 
resistance to the rigid muscles of the arm and shoulder, and thus you stimulate them to 
still greater activity ; but a waft of wind acts on the sense of heat and cold, which is a 
function of the skin; and, as only one function is energetically active at the same 
time during hypnotism, directing the attention to the skin is equivalent to suspending 
that of muscular action, and, consequently, down drops the arm from its own gravity. 
‘This is quite analogous to what happeus when a person drops any thing from his hand 
by being suddenly startled. The same explanation accounts for the effects of a waft of 
wind against any of the dormant organs of sense, the attention being thereby directed 
to the function of the organ acted upon, It is never to be overlooked that, at this 
stage of the sleep, the acts are voluntary acts, although unremembered by the subjects 
when awake, and that they are regulated in their actions by the ordinary laws of sen- 
sation and association of ae as in the waking condition, with this difference, that 
the quickness of their perceptions, and tendency to concentrate their attention entirely 
to individual acts, instead of the more diffusive testimony of the waking condition, 
gives an energy and promptness to their actions almost equal to the force of instinct 
which we observe in the lower animals, When, however, the patient has been allowed 
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The mesmerists will say that this 
looks very like a special influence 
conveying the will of the operator to 
the mind of the patient, but that it is 
not so is very easy of proof, for if 
the patient be requested to touch any 
part of his own body with his own 
finger, or if any inanimate substance 
be brought into the room by any 


person totally ignorant of what is 
going on, and dropped gently so as 
to come in contact with the patient, 
the result will be precisely the same 
as if he were touched by the opera- 
tor or any of the bystanders.* More- 
over, the question may relate to some- 
thing (such, for example, as at what 
time the patient did a particular act) 








to lapse into the deep stage when the sense of heat and cold, as well as sensibility to 
pricking and pinching, is gone, these trausitions are effected with much more difficulty. 
The patient then requires continued wafting for a considerable time, more particularly 
over the face. The rigidity only yields gradually. Without especial attention being 
given to the opposite conditions and phenomena at the different stages of hypnotism, it 
is impossible for any one to test the subject correctly, or to comprehend what he really 
witnesses. 

* Mr. Colquhoun enters into an elaborate and ingenious disquisition on the philo- 
sophy of dreams, evidently with a view to establish an analogy between them and 
clairvoyance, though he does not fail to mark the distinction between natural and 
magnetic sleep. ‘There can be no doubt that many dreams spring out of impressions 
that have been left on the mind by meditations or occurrences which have taken place 
during our waking hours, and that, although those meditations return when we awaken, 
we have no recollection whatever of their having formed the basis of a dream ; so, on 
the other hand, we sometimes dream of matters which we have no recollection of when 
we are awake, but dream of over again when we go to sleep. But surely in neither 
of these cases will Mr. Colquhoun attempt to decide or even to surmise whether the 
** union and harmony between the soul and the body, although not actually dissolved, 
is partially interrupted by sleep ;” or whether “the latter is no longer capable of co- 
operating effectually with the former.” Our own notions about dreams are that they 
either emanate from the retention in the mind of something that has occurred in the 
waking state, or that they are produced by external influences operating upon some 
part of the physical organisation, The rapidity with which along and intricate series 
of events is dreamed through is most miraculous, We remember a story of a passen- 
ger who was asleep in his berth when the vessel was nearing the port to which he was 
bound. A single gun was fired from the battery, and before the sound had died away 
he was awake. ‘The shot, however, had suggested a battle-scene to his mind, and in 
the short period (not more than a few seconds) between the report and his awakening, 
he had dreamed through a most elaborate naval engagement, in which several ships 
had been dismantled, taken, or sunk, and he awoke amidst the shouts of the victors,— 
probably the voices of the people on deck above him, which strack upon his ear just 
as he was emerging from the last stage of waking. This, however, by the way. 
We will concede thus much to Mr. Colquhoun, that there is an analogy between 
dreams and clairvoyance, when in either case, or in both cases, the mind reverts to 
some thought or to some act upon which it has previously dwelt, or where the mind is 
affected by something which has acted externally on the physical organisation; but 
in neither case is it possible for the mind to be exact as to time, place, association, and 
circumstance, touching matters which have not previously occurred, or which one had 
no reason to expect would occur. Another observation or two, which though, perhaps, not 
quite strictly applicable to the subject of the note, we will add here. In the waking 
condition the attention is diffused or dissipated by impressions on the various senses, 
the recollection of past impressions and ideas created by the activity of the imagina- 
tion, or drawn in by the perceptive powers ; in fact we stand, as it were, in a cir- 
cle of ever-varying external agencies. In nervous sleep conception is hard at work ; 
there seems to be an intense concentration of the attention to the subject with which 
the mind is engaged, whether it happen to be of a mental or physical nature, and hence 
the vigour and perfection of the function or manifestation. The state of the circulation 
and condition of the blood also play an important part in the induction of a higher 
state of excitability of the whole nervous system. The mesmerisers tell us with an air 
of triumph that Baron Cuvier has suece.sfully tried the magnetic operation upon 
young children and upon brute animals, where the will and imagination of the subjects 
could effect nothing. Our answer to this is, that monotony and the fixing of the at- 
tention will effect every thing where the reason does not interfere. You may solve the 
difficulty by merely stepping into your poultry-yard. It is well known that, if you cause 
a fowl to look at & chulk line, he will soon become entranced. Whence the magne- 
tism here ? 


ir 
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of which all present were ignorant, 
and in solving which they could ren- 
der no mental assistance. The only 
solution, then, is that the tactual im- 
pression rouses the patient a little 
and brings him nearer the waking 
condition, or that it mechanically ar- 
rests or concentrates the attention in 
one direction. There is assuredly 
nothing singular in this tactual 
prompting of a sluggard or jaded 
imagination. There are examples 
without end perpetually occurring 
around us, and which we ourselves, 
we have no doubt, are constantly 
contributing to, of the influence of 
contact, or muscular action aiding 
memory and concentrating attention 
during the waking state by the press- 
ure of the finger or hand against 
some part of the body, generally the 
forehead or chin, sitting in a particu- 
lar posture, laying hold of a button, 
twisting a thread, twirling a pen, and 
so forth, all of which are familiar, 
every-day illustrations of the kind of 
influence which may be brought to 
bear upon patients in the soundest 
state. And thus we establish the 
important practical fact, that any idea 
excited in the mind may be fixed and 
almost indefinitely or instantaneousl 
recalled by establishing contact wit 
any part of the body. 

Ve have spoken of “double con- 
sciousness.” By this term the neur- 
hypnotists mean it to be understood 
that a patient may be taught any 
thing during the nervous sleep if 
impressed upon the mind at the pro- 
per stage, and that he will be able 
to repeat his task with verbal accu- 
racy whenever he be thrown into 
that state again, but shall have no 
consciousness or knowledge what- 
ever of the act performed when in 
the ordinary waking condition. 
This: interesting and important fact 
is proved by many cases mentioned 
by Mr. Braid, almost every attempt 
to produce the phenomenon having 
proved successful. One or two in- 
stances may be mentioned by way of 
illustration. “A letter was written in 
the operating room and read to a 
patient of the name of Jones two or 
three times whilst he was in the 
sleeping condition; by this time he 
was enabled to repeat it verbatim 
without prompting of any kind; the 
letter was then deposited in a drawer 
before he was roused. The follow- 


ing day whilst asleep he was asked 
to repeat the letter which was read 
to him the day previous, which he 
did with verbal accuracy. When 
roused he was totally unconscious of 
having repeated any thing. Two 
weeks afterwards he was put to sleep 
again and requested to write a copy 
of the letter, and he did write it cor- 
rectly with the exception only of two 
unimportant words. Another patient 
an Oxford student, in the presence of 
his brother, repeated accurately, 
whilst in the sleeping condition, a 
verse of the New Testament in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, besides a few lines from 
a poem ; and when roused he had no 
recollection of any thing beyond a 
confused idea of having repeated 
some poetry, but upon being put to 
sleep again he repeated every thing 
as before. Now this is not only an 
interesting but a valuable phenome- 
non, since it is a provision under 
Providence against the villany which 
might be perpetrated by causing 
persons to sign deeds, &c. during 
this peculiar sleep, in the hope that 
in the waking condition they would 
be ignorant of the circumstances un- 
der which the signature was procured ; 
simply by being hypnotised they 
would at once be able to expose the 
fraud which had been practised upon 
them.” This phenomenon, too, be it 
remarked, is precisely in accordance 
with what has been recorded of na- 
tural somnambulists. 

With respect to the comparative 
quickness with which effects are pro- 
duced by the mesmeric and hypnotic 
methods, we rather think that the 
verdict must be in favour of the lat- 
ter. We have more frequently seen 
M. Lafontaine fail than succeed with 
new subjects, whereas at Mr. Braid’s 
conversazione in London, at which 
many professional men were present, 
in March 1842, we saw him hypno- 
tise a deaf, and dumb man aged 
thirty-two, an adult, who had entered 
the room only a few minutes before 
the operator proposed to try him, 
and who could consequently know 
nothing of the proceedings ; and, as 
the last experiment of the even- 
ing eighteen sat down at once, most 
of them entire strangers to the 
operator, and sixteen of them were 
speedily in the hypnotic condition, 
Mr. Mayo himself testing the reality 
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of the phenomenon. Besides this 
greater expedition and certainty in 

roducing the desired effect, neur- 
hypnotism has this additional ad- 
vantage over mesmerism—an adyan- 
tage, we take it, which will scarcely 
fail to recommend itself to the pub- 
lic—and, be it remarked, we take 
the mesmerists upon their own shew- 
ing: they allege that any disease 
with which the operator may be 
afflicted is liable to be transferred to 
their patients, and therefore hold out 
a general caution to the former not 
to operate unless they be in the en- 
joyment of health and strength. It 
is not for us to determine what 
grounds there may be for this in- 
junction ; we are bound, we sup- 
pose, in common courtesy, to take 
it upon trust. But for hypno- 
tism, we may say, that no such 
risk attends it; at any rate, its pro- 
fessors don’t hint any thing of this 
kind. Then the mesmerised patients 
are liable to the perils and distresses 
of what is called “cross magnetism,” 
which is being magnetised by other 
persons than the original operator, 
the consequence being that patients 
are sometimes so firmly locked in 
magnetic sleep that they cannot be 
released for hours; or, as experience 
would prove, even for days! It is 
true that similar cases have occurred 
when patients have not been “ cross- 
magnetised,” and consequently it is 
not impossible that these long-endur- 
ing trances are not the effect of 
“ cross-magnetism” at all; but it is 
certain that the mesmerists have oc- 
casionally very great difficulty in re- 
leasing their patients, which, as far 
as we can learn, has never yet oc- 
curred to the hypnotists. 

But let the gentle reader steel his 
nerves and prepare for a startler! 
What would be his emotions if we 
were gravely to assure him that the 
mesmerists claim a power over their 
patients equivalent (within worldly 
imits) to that which his Satanic ma- 
jesty is said to have gained over 
Goéthe’s hero? And yet it is even 
so! The mesmerists allege that, 
having operated upon a patient (the 
number of times is not specified !), 
they thereby acquire henceforward a 
perpetual power over him—that from 
that time forth for evermore he is 
subject to be governed by the mesmer- 
iser’s will instead of his own; in a 
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word, that, by submitting to be mes- 
merised, he voluntarily surrenders his 
liberty, and becomes the slave of his 
mesmeriser for life! Now only fol- 
low out this extravagant conceit to 
its effects. If the mesmeriser be a 
burglar or highwayman, or a mur- 
derer (and why shouldn't he ?), the 
patient becomes any of the three, or 
all three, as the case may happen, 
by sympathy, for what is to prevent 
his becoming particeps criminis ? 
what is to prevent his aiding and 
abetting ? and at the close of the 
drama what is to prevent his sharing 
the same cart to Tyburn? Beyond 
this we will not attempt to follow 
him, even in imagination, for the 
contemplation becomes too hot even 
for the heated conception of the 
mesmerist! As for the hypnotists, 
we are not aware that they yet claim 
any such curious attributes; at any 
rate, Mr. Braid does not hint any 
thing of the kind. Now, if we are 
not much mistaken, these outrageous 
extravagancies will eventually ruin 
mesmerism and blot it out of the list 
of accepted sciences. None will re- 
gret this more than ourselves, for we 
see in the science much that is valu- 
able, much that may be turned to 
profitable account as a new and in- 
dependent therapeutic remedy ; in- 
deed much has already been accom- 
— in this respect, and incalcu- 
-y more will be accomplished if its 
professors do not crush the rising 
agency under a weight of folly and 
extravagance, alike a mockery of the 
understanding and a violence to the 
feelings of humanity. 

With regard to neurhypnotism, 
though it does not stretch so far into 
the marvellous as mesmerism, nor 
produce any of the higher manifes- 
tations of coma, it produces sufficient 
for all safe and useful purposes. It 
is an efficient curative agency in a 
certain class of diseases, and it is a 
perfectly harmless one if properly 
conducted, but it should be only re- 
sorted to as a remedy under the di- 
rection of a professional man. It is 
too powerful an agency to be trifled 
with by ignorant people for mere idle 
curiosity, since it can be made to ex- 
cite or depress the force and fre- 
quency of the eirculation, or the 
state of sensation; or excite or de- 
press the function of any organ of 
sense to an extent and with a celerity 
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almost incredible. There have been 
a sufficient number of interesting 
cases lately recorded in the Medical 
Times and the Zoist, besides other 
periodicals, to convince any unpreju- 
diced mind of the importance of both 
the mesmeric and the hypnotic me- 
thods of cure—cases where every re- 
source of the healing art had been 
tried in vain by eminent medical 
men, and yet where the improvement 
under these new methods, and espe- 
—- under neurhypnotism, was so 
marked as to leave no doubt that the 
operation and cure stood in the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. In proof of 
what we have advanced we might 
quote a numerous list of cases suc- 
cessfully treated by Dr. Elliotson in 
the mesmeric alkek We do not 
happen, however, to have the peri- 
odical in which they appeared at 
hand. Mr. Braid’s book literally 
abounds in interesting cases of a 
most varied character, but we prefer 
selecting one of a more recent date 
which we find reported in the Medi- 
cal Times of the 13th of January :— 


**On the 28th of March, 1843, I was 
requested by a philanthropic gentleman 
to extend my charitable sympathy to a 
poor woman of the name of Barber, and 
by the power of hypnotism to relieve her 
of a severe rheumatic affection from 
which she had been suffering for several 
months. She was forty-four years of 
age, and a most pitiable object, suffering 
severely from pulmonary affection as 
well as rheumatism. With the latter she 
became afflicted about the beginning of 
winter; about the end of December 
1842 had been entirely confined to bed 
for five weeks, after which she was able 
to get up, but the flexors of the legs and 
toes were so contracted that sbe could 
not extend them, and it was with great 
pain, as well as with difficulty, that she 
moved about her apartment. Her hands 
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and veins were also much affected, so 
that she was very helpless. Her pain 
was not only severe, but unremitting 
either by day or night. After being hyp- 
notised the first time, during which I en- 
deavoured to regulate the irregular con- 
dition of the muscles, she was enabled to 
straighten her legs and toes, and move 
her wrist .and fingers, could walk with 
great freedom, and expressed herself 
almost entirely free from pain either of 
legs or arms before I left the house. After 


five operations, as is well known to many, 


she was so well as to be able either to 
walk or run across her room, and even to 
step on a chair with either foot first, 
without assistance. I operated on her 
thirteen times altogether, and she has 
remained free from rheumatism up to 
this date, 18th December, 1843.” 


This must suffice. We have now 
worked our way to the end of our 
subject, at any rate, to the limits to 
which we deem it expedient to carry 
it for the present. Mr. Colquhoun, 
if we may judge from the tenor of 
his book, is much more of an enthu- 
siast than Mr. Braid, who handles 
his subject with the delicacy and 
caution that would probably charac- 
terise him with a scalpel in his hand. 
They are both extremely interesting 
books and will well repay perusal ; 
especially that of Mr. Colquhoun, 
who lets loose a flood of learning 
and research, interspersed with an- 
ecdote such as we do not very often 
encounter. If we mistake not, he is 
a kind of hero amongst mesmerists, 
having been one of the earliest re- 
vivers of it in this country, and we 
must do him the justice to say that 
from the first he has fought his way 
through the besetting prejudice and 
hostility (perhaps not always disin- 
terested) of the age with a spirit and 
determination worthy of his race, 
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MAY GAMBOLS$ OR, TITMARSH IN THE PICTURE-GALLERIES. 


Tue readers of this miscellany may, perhaps, have remarked that always, at 
the May season and the period of the exhibitions, our eccentric correspondent 
Titmarsh seems to be seized with a double fit of eccentricity, and to break out 
into such violent fantastical gambols as might cause us to be alarmed did 
we not know him to be harmless, and induce us to doubt of his reason but 
that the fit is generally brief, and passes off after the first excitement occa- 
sioned by visiting the picture-galleries. It was in one of these fits, some years 
since, that he announced in this Magazine his own suicide, which we know to 
be absurd, for he has drawn many hundred guineas from us since :—on the 
same occasion he described his debts and sojourn at a respectable hotel, in 
which it seems he has never set his foot. But these hallucinations pass away 
with May, and next month he will, no doubt, be calmer, or, at least, not more 
absurd than usual. Some disappointments occurring to himself, and the re- 
fusal of his great picture of “ Heliogabalus” in the year 1803 (which caused 
his retirement from practice as a painter), may account for his extreme bitter- 
ness against some of the chief artists in this, or any other school or country. 
Thus we have him in these pages abusing Raphael; in the very last month 
he fell foul of Rubens, and in the present paper he actually pooh-poohs Sir 
Martin Shee and some of the Royal Academy. This is too much. “ Calum 
ipsum,” as Horace says, “ petimus stultitia.” But we will quote no more the 
well-known words of the Epicurean bard. 

We only add that we do not feel in the least bound by any one of the 
opinions here brought forward, from most of which, except where the writer 
contradicts himself and so saves us the trouble, we cordially dissent ; and 
perhaps the reader had best pass on to the next article, omitting all perusal 
of this, excepting, of course the editorial notice of—O. Y. 





Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead, 
May 25. 
Tis is written in the midst of a 
general desolation and discourage- 
ment of the honest practitioners who 
dwell in the dingy first-floors about 
Middlesex Hospital and Soho. The 
long-haired ones are tearing their 
lanky locks ; the velvet-coated sons 
of geniusare plunged in despair ; the 
law has ordered the suppression of 
Art-Unions, and the wheel of Fortune 
has suddenly and cruelly been made 
to stand still. When the dreadful 
news came that the kindly, harmless 
Art-lottery was to be put an end to, 
although Derby-lottertes are adver- 
tised in every gin-shop in London, 
and every ruffian in the City may 
gamble at his leisure, the men of the 
brush and palette convoked a tu- 
multuous meeting, where, amidst 
tears, shrieks, and wrath, the cruelty 
of their case was debated. Wyse of 
Waterford calmly presided over the 
stormy bladder-squeezers, the in- 
sulted wielders of the knife and 
maulstick. Wyse soothed their an- 
gry spirits with words of wisdom and 
hope. He stood up in the assembly 
of the legislators of the land and 
pointed out their wrongs. The 


painters’ friend, the kind old Lans- 
downe, lifted up his cordial voice 
among the peers of England, and 
asked for protection for the children 
of Raphael and Apelles. No one 
said nay. All pitied the misfortune 
ofthe painters ; even Lord Brougham 
was stilled into compassion, and the 
voice of Vaux was only heard in 
sobs. 

These are days of darkness, but 
there is hope in the vista; the lot- 
tery-subscription lies in limbo, but it 
shall be released therefrom and flou- 
rish, exuberantly revivified, in future 
years. Had the ruin been consum- 
mated, this hand should have wi- 
thered rather than have attempted to 
inscribe jokes concerning it. No. 
Fraser is the artists’ friend, their 
mild parent. While his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert dines with the 
Academicians, the rest of painters, less 
fortunate, are patronised by her ma- 
Jesty Reaina. 

es, in spite of the Art-Union ac- 
cident, there is hope for the painters. 
Sir Martin Archer Shee thinks that 
the prince’s condescension in dining 
with the Academy will do incalcu- 
lable benefit to the art. Henceforth 
its position is assured in the world. 
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This august patronage, the president 
says, evincing the sympathy of the 
higher classes, must awaken the in- 
terest of the low; and the public 
(the ignorant rogues!) will thus 
learn to appreciate what they have 
not cared for hitherto. Interested! 
of course they will be. O Academi- 
cians! ask the public to dinner and 
you will see how much interested 
they will be. We are authorised to 
state that next year any person who 
will send in his name will have a 
cover provided ; Trafalgar Square is 
to be awned in, plates are to be laid 
for 250,000, one of the new basins is 
to be filled with turtle and the other 
with cold punch. The president and 
the élite are to sit upon Nelson's pil- 
lar, while rows of benches, stretching 
as far as the Union Club, Northum- 
berland House, and St. Martin’s 
Church, will accommodate the vul- 
gar. Mr. Toole is to have a speak- 
ing-trumpet; and a twenty -four- 
pounder to be discharged at each 
toast. 

There are other symptoms of 
awakening interest in the public 
mind. ‘The readers of newspapers 
will remark this year that the leaders 
of public opinion have devoted an 
unusually large space and print to 
reviews of the fine arts. They have 
been employing critics, who, though 
they contradict each other a good 
deal, are yet evidently better ac- 
quainted with the subject than critics 
of old used to be when gentlemen 
of the profession were instructed to 
report on a fire, or an Old Bailey 
trial, or a Greek play, or an opera, 
or a boxing-match, or a picture- 
gallery, as their turn came. Read 
now the Times, the Chronicle, the 
Post (especially the Post, of which 
the painting critiques have been very 
good), and it will be seen that the 
critic knows his business. and from 
the length of his articles it may be 
conjectured that the public is inter- 
ested in knowing what he has to 
say. This is all, probably, from the 
prince having dined at the Academy. 
The nation did not care for pictures 
until then—until the nobility taught 
us; gracious nobility! Above all, 
what a compliment to the public! 

As one looks round the rooms of 
the Royal Academy, one cannot but 
deplore the fate of the poor fellows 
who have been speculating upon the 
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Art-Unions; and yet in the act of 
grief there is a lurking satisfaction. 
The poor fellows can’t sell their 
pieces ; that is a pity. But why did 
the r fellows paint such fiddle- 
faddle pictures? They catered for 
the bourgeois, the sly rogues! they 
know honest John Bull’s taste, and 
simple admiration of namby-pamby, 
and so they supplied him with an ar- 
ticle that was just likely to suit him. 
In like manner savages are supplied 
with glass beads; children are ac- 
commodated with toys and trash, b 
dexterous speculators who know their 
market. Well, I am sorry that the 
painting speculators have had a stop 
put to their little venture, and that 
the ugly law against lotteries has 
stepped in and seized upon the twelve 
thousand pounds, which was to fur- 
nish many a hungry British Raphael 
with a coat and a beefsteak. Many a 
Mrs. Raphael, who was looking out 
for a new dress, or a trip to Margate 
or Boulogne for the summer, must 
forego the pleasure, and remain in 
dingy Newman Street. Many little 
ones will go back to Turnham Green 
academies and not carry the amount 
of last half-year’s bill in the trunk ; 
many a landlord will bully about the 
non-payment of the rent; and a vast 
number of frame-makers will look 
wistfully at their carving and gilding 
as it returns after the exhibition to 
Mr. Tinto, Charlotte Street, along 
with poor Tinto’s picture from the 
Vicar of Wakefield that he made sure 
of selling to an Art-Union prizeman. 
This is the pathetic side of the ques- 
tion. My heart is tender, and I weep 
for the Lonsat painters peering dis- 
mally at the twelve thousand pounds 
like hungry boys do at a tart-shop. 
But—here stern justice interposes, 
and the man having relented the 
critic raises his inexorable voice— 
but, I say, the enemies of Art-Unions 
have had some reason for their com- 
plaints, and I fear it is too true that 
the effect of those institutions, as far 
as they have gone hitherto, has not 
been mightily favourable to the 
cause of art. One day, by custom, 
no doubt, the public taste will grow 
better, and as the man who begins by 
intoxicating himself with a glass of 
gin finishes sometimes by easily ab- 
sorbing a bottle; as the law-student, 
who at first is tired with a chapter of 
Blackstone, will presently swallow 
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a down with pleasure a whole vo- 
ume of Chitty; as EDUCATION, in a 
word, advances, it is humbly to be 
hoped that the great and generous 
British public will not be so wey 
satisfied as at present, and will as 
for a better article for its money. 
Meanwhile, their taste being piti- 
able, the artists supply them with 
poor stuff—pretty cheap tawdry toys 
and gimcracks in place of august and 
beautiful objects of art. It is always 
the case. I do not mean to say that 
the literary men are a bit better. Poor 
fellows of the pen and pencil! we must 
live. The public likes light litera- 
ture and we write it. Here am I 
writing magazine jokes and follies, 
and why ? Because the public like 
such, will purchase no other. Other- 
wise, as Mr. Nickisson, and all who 
are acquainted with M. A. Titmarsh 
in private know, my real inclina- 
tions would lead me to write works 
upon mathematics, geology, and 
chemistry, varying them in my 
lighter hours with little playful trea- 
tises on questions of political econo- 
my, epic poems, and essays on the 
Holic digamma. So, in fact, these 
severe rebukes with which I am 
about to belabour my neighbour 
must be taken, as they are given, in 
a humble and friendly spirit; they 
are not actuated by pride, but by deep 
sympathy. Just as we read in holy 
Mr. Newman's life of Saint Stephen 
Harding, that it was the custom 
among the godly Cistercian monks (in 
the good old times, which holy New- 
man would restore) to aad every 
morning in full chapter; and there, 
after each monk had made his con- 
fession, it was free to—nay, it was 
strictly enjoined on—any other bro- 
ther to rise and say, “ Brother So- 
and-so hath not told all his sins; our 
dear brother has forgotten that yes- 
terday he ate his split-peas with too 
much gormandise ;” or, “ This morn- 
ing he did indecently rejoice over his 
water-gruel,” or what not.— These 
real Christians were called upon to 
inform, not only of themselves, but 
to be informers over each other ; and, 
the information being given, the 
brother informed against thanked his 
brother the informer, and laid him- 
self down on the desk, and was flagel- 
lated with gratitude. Sweet friends! 
be you like the Cistercians! Brother 
Michael Angelo is going to inform 
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against you. Get ready your gar- 
ments and prepare for flagellation. 
Brother Michael Angelo is about to 
lay on and spare not. 

‘Brother Michael lifts up his voice 
against the young painters collec- 
tively in the first place, afterwards 
individually, when S will also take 
leave to tickle them with the whole- 
some stripes of the flagellum. In the 
first place, then (and my heart is so 
tender that, rather than begin the 
operation, I have been beating about 
the bush for more than a page, of 
which page the reader is cordially 
requested to omit the perusal, as it 1s 
not the least to the purpose), I say 
that the young painters of England, 
whose uprise this Magazine and this 
critic were the first to hail, asserting 
loudly their superiority over the 
pompous old sham-classical big-wigs 
of the Academy—the young painters 
of England are not doing their duty. 
They are going backwards, or rather, 
they are flinging themselves under 
the wheels of that great golden Jug- 
gernaut ofan Art-Union. Thethougiit 
of the money is leading them astray ; 
they are poets no longer, but money- 
hunters. They paint down to the 
level of the public intelligence, rather 
than seek to elevate the public to 
them. Why do these great geniuses 
fail in their duty of instruction ? 
Why, knowing better things, do they 
serve out such awful twaddle as we 
have from them? Alas! it isnot for 
art they paint, but for the Art-Union. 

The first dear brother I shall take 
the liberty to request to get ready for 
operation is brother Charles Land- 
seer. Brother Charles has sinned. 
He has grievously sinned. And we 
will begin with this miserable sinner, 
and administer to him admonition in 
a friendly, though most fierce and 
cutting manner. 

The subject of brother Charles 
Landseer’s crime is this. ‘The sinner 
has said to himself, “The British 
public likes domestic pieces. They 
will have nothing but domestic pieces. 
I will give them one, and of a new 
sort. Suppose I paint a picture that 
must make a hit. My picture will 
have every sort of interest. It shall 
interest the religious public ; it shall 
interest the domestic public; it shall 
interest the amateur for the cleverness 
of its painting; it shall interest little 
boys and girls, for I will introduce 
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no end of animals, camels, monkeys, 
elephants, and cockatoos; it shall in- 
terest sentimental young ladies, for I 
will take care to have a pretty little 
episode for them, I will take the 
town by storm, in a word.” This is 
what I conceive was passing in bro- 
ther Charles Landseer’s sinful soul 
when he conceived and executed his 
NOAH'’S ARK IN A DOMESTIC POINT OF 
VIEW. 

Noah and his family (with some 
supplemental young children, very 
sweetly painted) are seated in the ark, 
and a port-hole is opened, out of 
which one of the sons is looking at 
the now peaceful waters. The sun- 
shine enters the huge repository of 
the life of the world, and the dove 
has just flown in with an olive-branch 
and nestles in the bosom of one of 
the daughters of Noah; the patri- 
arch and his aged partner are lifting 
up their venerable eyes in thankful- 
ness ; the children stand around, the 

aceful labourer and the brown 

untsman each testifying his devo- 
tion after his fashion. ‘The animals 
round about participate in the joyful 
nature of the scene, their instinct 
seems to tell them that the hour of 
their deliverance is near. 

There, the picture is described ro- 
mantically and in the best of lan- 
guage, i let us proceed to ex- 
amine the poetry critically and to see 
what its claims are. Well, the ark 
is a great subject. The history from 
which we have our account of it, 
from a poet surely demands a reve- 
rend treatment; a blacksmith roaring 
from the desk of a conventicle may 
treat it familiarly, but an educated 
artist ought surely to approach such 
a theme with respect. The point 
here is only urged esthetically. As 
a matter of ¢aste, then (and the pre- 
sent humble writer has no business 
to speak on any other), such a manner 
of treating the subject is certainly 
reprehensible. The ark is vulgarised 
here and reduced to the proportions 
of a Calais steamer. The passengers 
are rejoicing: they are glad to get 
away. Their live animals are about 
them no more nor less sublime than 
so many cattle or horses in loose 
boxes. ‘The parrots perched on the 
hoop yonder have as little significa- 
tion as a set of birds in a cage at the 
Zoological Gardens; the very dove 
becomes neither more nor less than 


the pet of the pretty girl represented 
in the centre of the picture. All the 
greatness of the subject is lost; and, 
putting the historical nature of the 

rsonages out of the question, they 
1ave little more interest than a group 
of any emigrants in the hold of a 
ship, who rouse and rally at the 
sound of “ Land ho!” 

Why, if all great themes of poetry 
are to be treated in this way, the art 
would be easy. We might have 
Hector shaving himself before going 
out to fight Achilles, as, undoubtedly, 
the Trojan hero did; Priam in a 
cotton nightcap asleep in a four- 
poster on the night of the sack of 
Troy, Hecuba, of course, by his side, 
with curl-papers, and her tour de téte 
on the toilet-glass. We might have 
Dido’s maid coming after her mis- 
tress in the shower with pattens and 
an umbrella; or Cleopatra’s page 

uttling the figs in the basket which 
1ad brought the asp that killed the 
mistressofAntony. Absurd triviali- 
tics, or pretty trivialities, are nothing 
to the question ; those I have adduced 
here are absurd, but they are just as 
poetical as prettiness, not a whit less 
degrading and commonplace. No 
owned has a right to treat great 
1istorical subjects in such a fashion ; 
and though the public are sure to 
admire, and young ladies, in raptures, 
look on at the darling of a dove, and 
little boys in delight ery, “ Look, 
papa, at the parroquets!”—“ Law, 
ma, what big trunks the elephants 
have!” it yet behoves the critic to 
say this is an unpoetical piece, and 
severely to reprehend the unhappy 
perpetrator thereof. 

1 know brother Charles will ap- 
peal. I know it will be pleaded in 
his favour that the picture is capitally 
painted, some of the figures very 
pretty ; two, that of the old woman 
and the boy looking out, quite grand 
in drawing and colour; the picture 
charming for its silvery tone and 
agreeable pleasantry of colour. All 
this is true. Bur a has sinned, he 
has greatly sinned ; let him acknow- 
ledge his fault in the presence of the 
chapter, and receive the customary 
and wholesome reward thereof,— 

Frater Redgrave is the next male- 
factor whose sins deserve a repro- 
bation. In the namby-pamby line his 
errors are very sad. Has he not been 
already warned in this yery miseel- 
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lany of his Ay ape to small sen- 
timent? Has he corrected himself 
of that grievous tendency? No: his 
weakness grows more and more upon 
him, and he is now more sinful than 
ever. One of his pictures is taken 
from the most startling lyric in our 
language, the “ Song of the Shirt,” a 
song as bitter and manly as it is 
exquisitely soft and tender, a song of 
which the humour draws tears.* 

Mr. Redgrave has illustrated every 
thing except the humour, the man- 
liness, and the bitterness of the song. 
He has only depicted the tender, 
subetend part of it. It is im- 
possible to quarrel with the philan- 
thropy of the painter. His shirt- 
maker sits by her little neat bed, 
work, working away. You may see 
how late it is, for the candle is nearly 
burnt out, the clock (capital poetic 
notion!) says what o'clock it is, the 
grey-streaked dawn is rising over the 
— house seen through the 
cheerless casement, and where (from 
a light which it has in its window) 
you may imagine that another poor 
shirt-maker is toiling too. The one 
before us is pretty, pale, and wan; 
she turns up the whites of her fine, 
fatigued eyes to the little ceiling. 
She is ill, as the artist has shewn us 
by a fine stroke of genius—a parcel 
of medicine-bottles on the mantel- 
piece! The picture is carefully and 
cleverly painted—extremely popular 
—gazed at with vast interest by most 
spectators. Is it, however, a poetical 
subject? Yes, Hood has shewn that 
it can be made one, but by sur- 
prising turns of thought brought to 
bear upon it, strange, terrible, un- 
expected lights of humour which he 
has flung upon it. And, to “trump” 
this tremendous card, Mr. Redgrave 
gives us this picture ; his points being 
the clock, which tells the time of 
day, the vials which shew the poor 
girl takes physic, and such other vast 
labours of intellect ! 

Mr. Redgrave’s other picture, the 
“ Marriage Morning,” is also inspired 
by that milk-and-water of human 
kindness, the flavour of which is so 
insipid to the roast-beef intellect. 
This is a scene of a marriage morn- 
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ing, the bride is taking leave of her 
mamma after the ceremony, and that 
amiable lady, reclining in an easy 
chair, is invoking benedictions upon 
the parting couple, and has a hand of 
her daughter and her son-in-law 
clasped in each of hers. She is 
smiling sadly, restraining her na- 
tural sorrow, which will break out 
so soon as the post-chaise you see 
through the window, and on which 
the footman is piling the nuptial lug- 
gage, shall have driven off to Salt 
Hill, or Rose Cottage, Richmond, 
which I recommend. The bride’s 
father, a venerable, bald-headed gen- 
tleman, with a most benignant, though 
slow-coachish look, is trying to con- 
sole poor Anna Maria, the unmarried 
sister, who is losing the companion 
of her youth. Never mind, Anna 
Maria, my dear, your turn will come 
too; there is a young gentleman 
making a speech in the parlour to 
the health of the new-married pair, 
who, I lay a wager, will be struck by 
your fine eyes, and be for serving 
you as your sister has been treated. 
Lhis small fable is worked out with 
great care in a picture in which there 
is much clever and conscientious 
painting, from which, however, I 
must confess I derive little pleasure. 
The sentiment and colour of the pic- 
ture somehow coincide ; the eye rests 
upon a variety of neat tints of pale 
drab, pale green, pale brown, pale 
puce colour, of a sickly warmth, not 
pleasant to the eye. The drawing is 
eeble, the expression of the faces 
pretty, but lackadaisical. The pe- 
nance I would order Mr. Redgrave 
should be a pint of port wine to be 
taken daily, and a devilled kidney 
every morning for breakfast before 
beginning to paint. 

A little of the devil, too, would do 
Mr. Frank Stone no harm. He, too, 
is growing dangerously sentimental. 
His picture, with a quotation from 
Horace, “ Mecenas atavis edite regi- 
bus,” represents a sort of game of 
tender cross-purposes, very difficult 
to describe in print. Suppose two 
lads, Jocky and Tommy, and two 
lasses, Jenny and Jessamy. They 
are placed thus : — 


* How is it that none of the papers have noticed the astonishing poem by Mr. 
Hood in the May number of his magazine, to which our language contains no parallel ? 


—M.A.T. 
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Tommy. 


Jessamy. Jenny. Jocky. 


A dog. 


Now Jocky is making love to Jenny 
in an easy, off-hand sort of way, and 
though, or, perhaps, because he doesn’t 
care for her much, is evidently de- 
lighting the young woman. She looks 
round, with a pleased smile on her 
fresh, plump cheeks, and turnsslightly 
emi heaven a sweet little retroussé 
nose, and twiddles her fingers (most 
exquisitely these hands are drawn 
and painted, by the way) in the most 
contented way. But, ah! how little 
does she heed Tommy, who, standing 
behind Jocky, reclining against a 
poe is looking and longing for this 
ight-hearted Jenny. And, oh! why 
does Tommy cast such sheep's eyes 
upon Jenny, when by her side sits 
Jessamy, the tender and romantic, 
thedark-eyed and raven-haired being, 
whose treasures of affection are flung 
at heedless Tommy’s feet? All the 
world is interested in Jessamy ; her 
face is beautiful, her look of despair- 
ing love is so exquisitely tender, that 
it touches every spectator; and the 
ladies are unanimous in wondering 
how Tommy can throw himself away 
upon that simpering Jenny, when 
such a superior creature as Jessamy 
is to be had for the asking. But 
such is the way of the world, and 
Tommy will marry, simply because 
every body tells him not. 

Thus far for the sentiment of the 
picture. The details are very good ; 
there is too much stippling and show 
of finish, perhaps, in the handling, 
and the painting might have been 
more substantial and lost nothing. 
But the colour is good, the group 
very well me the variety of 
expression excellent. There is great 

ssion, as well as charming delicacy, 
in the disappointed maiden’s face; 
much fine appreciation of character 
in the easy, smiling triumph of the 
rival; and, although this sentence 
was commenced with the express de- 
termination of rating Mr. Stone 
soundly, lo! it is finished without a 
word of blame. Well, let’s vent our 
anger on the dog. That is very bad, 
and seems to have no more bones 
than an apple-dumpling. It is only 
because the artist has been painting 
disappointed lovers a great deal of 
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late, that one is disposed to grumble, 
not at the work, but the want of 
variety of subject. 

As a sentimental picture, the best 
and truest, to my taste, is that by 
Mr. Webster, the “ Portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webster,” painted to cele- 
brate their fiftieth wedding-day. Such 
a charming old couple were never 
seen. There is delightful grace, sen- 
timent, and purity, in these two gentle, 
kindly heads ; much more sentiment 
and grace than even in Mr. East- 
lake’s “ Heloise,” a face which the 
artist has painted over and over 
again ; a beautiful woman, but tire- 
some, unearthly, unsubstantial, and 
no more like Heloise than like the 
Duke of Wellington. If the late 
Mr. Pope’s epistle be correct, Eloisa 
was a most unmistakeable woman ; 
this is a substanceless, passionless, so- 
lemn, mystical apparition; but I 
doubt if a woman be not the more 
poetical being of the two. 

Being on the subject of sentimental 

ictures, Mr. Delaroche’s great “ Holy 

amily” must be mentioned here ; 
and, if there is reason to quarrel with 
the unsatisfactory nature of English 
sentiment, in truth it appears that 
the French are not much better pro- 
vided with the high poetical quality. 
This picture has all the outside of 
poetry, all the costume of religion, 
all the prettiness and primness of the 
new German dandy-pietistical school. 
It is an agreeable compound of Cor- 
reggio and Raphael, with a strong 
dash of Overbeck ; it is painted as 
clean and pretty as a tulip on a 
dessert-plate, the lines made out so 
neatly that none can mistake them. 
The drawing good, the female face as 
py and demure as can be, her 

rapery of spotless blue, and the man’s 
of approved red, the infant as pink 
as strawberries and cream, every leaf 
of the tree sweetly drawn, and the 
trunk of the most delicate dove- 
coloured grey. All these merits the 
picture has; it is a well-appointed 
picture. But is that all? Is that 
enough to make a poet? There are 
lines in the Oxford prize poems that 
are smooth as Pope’s ; and it is noto- 
rious that, for colouring, there is no 
ae like the Chinese. But I 

ope the French artists have better 
men springing up among them than 
the president of the French Academy 
at Rome. 
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Biard, the Hogarthian painter, 
whose slave-trade picture was so no- 
ble, has sent us a couple of pieces, 
which both, in their way, deserve 
merit. The one is an Arabian cara- 
* van moving over a brickdust-coloured 
desert, under a red, arid sky. The 
picture is lifelike, and so far poetical 
that it seems to tell the truth. Then 
there is a steam-boat disaster, with 
every variety of sea-sickness, laugh- 
ably painted. Shuddering soldiery, 
sprawling dandies, Englishmen, Sa- 
voyards, guitars, lovers, monkeys,— 
a dreadful confusion of qualmish peo- 
ple, whose agonies will put the most 
philanthropic observer into good hu- 
mour. Biard’s “Havre Packet” is 
much more praiseworthy in my mind 
than Delaroche’s “ Holy Family ;” 
for I deny the merit of failing greatly 
in pictures, the great merit is to suc- 
ceed. There is no greater error, 
surely, than that received dictum of 
the ambitious, to aim at high things ; 
it is best to do what you mean to do; 
better to kill a crow than to miss an 
eagle. 

As the French artists are sending 
in their works from across the water, 
why, for the honour of England, 
will not some of our painters let the 
Parisians know that here, too, are 
men whose genius is worthy of ap- 
preciation? They may be the best 
draughtsmen in the world, but they 
have no draughtsman like Maclise, 
they have no colourist like Etty, they 
have no painter like Murrrapy, 
above all, whose name I beg the 
printer to place in the largest capi- 
tals, and to surround with a wreath 
of laurels. Mr. Mulready was 
crowned in this Magazine once be- 
fore. Here again he is proclaimed. It 
looks like extravagance, or flattery, 
for the blushing critic to tell his real 
mind about the “ Whistonian Con- 
troversy.” 

And yet, as the truth must be told, 
why not say it now at once? I be- 
lieve this to be one of the finest 
cabinet pictures in the world. It 
seems to me to possess an assemblage 
of excellences so rare, to be in draw- 
ing so admirable, in expression so 
fine, in finish so exquisite, in com- 
position so beautiful, in humour and 
beauty of expression so delightful, 
that I can’t but ask where is a good 
picture if this be not one. And, in 
enumerating all the above perfections, 
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I find I have forgotten the greatest 
of all, the colour ; it is quite original 
this, — brilliant, rich, astonishingly 
luminous, and intense. The pictures 
of Van Eyck are not more brilliant 
in tone than this magnificent com- 
bination of blazing reds, browns, and 
purples. I know of no scheme of 
colour like it, and heartily trust that 
time will preserve it ; when this little 

icture, and some of its fellows, will 
ne purchased as eagerly as a Hemlinck 
or a Gerard Douw is bought now- 
adays. If Mr. Mulready has a mind 
to the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, he has but to send this pic- 
ture to Paris next year, and, with the 
recommendation of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, the affair is settled. Meanwhile 
it is pleasant to know that the artist 
(although his work will fetch ten 
times as much money a hundred 
years hence) has not been ill re- 
warded, as times go, for his trouble 
and genius. 

We have another great and ori- 
ginal colourist among us, as luscious 
as Rubens, as rich almost as Titian, 
Mr. Etty; and every year the exhi- 
bition sparkles with magnificent little 
canvasses, the works of this inde- 
fatigable strenuous admirer of rude 
Beauty. The form is not quite so 
sublime as the colour in this artist's 
paintings ; the female figure is often 
rather too expansively treated, it 
swells here and there to the propor- 
tions of the Caffrarian, rather than 
the Medicean, Venus; but, in co- 
lour, little can be conceived that is 
more voluptuously beautiful. This 
year introduces us to one of the 
artist’s noblest compositions, a class- 
ical and pictorial orgy, as it were,— 
a magnificent vision of rich colours 
and beautiful forms,—a grand feast of 
sensual poetry. The verses from 
Comus, which the painter has taken to 
illustrate, have the same character :— 


“ All amidst the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus and his daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree, 

Along the crisped shades and bowers, 
Revels the spruce and jocund spring. 
Beds of hyacinths and roses, 

Where young Adonis oft reposes, 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 

In slumber soft and on the ground 

Sadly sits the Assyrian queen ; 

But far above in spangled sheen, 
Celestial Cupid, her famed son, advanced, 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced.” 
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It is a dream rather than a reality, 
the words and images purposely in- 
distinct and incoherent. In the same 
way the painter has made the beau- 
tiful figures sweep before us in a 
haze of golden sunshine. This pic- 
ture is one of a series to be painted 
in fresco, and to decorate the walls of 
a summerhouse in the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, for which edifice 
Mr. Maclise and Mr. Leslie have 
also made paintings. 

That of Mr. Leslic’s is too homely. 
He is a prose painter. His kind, 
buxom young lass has none of the 
look of Milton’s lady, that charming 
compound of the saint and the fine 
lady — that sweet impersonation of 
the chivalric mythology —an angel, 
but with her sixteen quarterings—a 
countess descended from the skies. 
Leslie's lady has no such high breed- 
ing, the Comus above her looks as if 
he might revel on ale; a rustic se- 
ducer, with an air of rude, hob-nailed 
health. Nor are the demons and 
fantastic figures introduced imagina- 
tive enough; they are fellows with 
masks from Covent Garden. Compare 
the two figures at the sides of the 
picture with the two Cupids of Mr. 
Etty. In the former there is no 
fancy. The latter are two flowers of 
poetry ; there are no words to cha- 
racterise those two delicious little 
figures, no more than to describe a 
little air of Mozart, which, once heard, 
remains with you for ever; or a new 
flower, or a phrase of Keats or Ten- 
nyson, which blooms out upon you 
suddenly, astonishing as much as it 
pleases. Well, in endeavouring to 
account for his admiration, the critic 
pumps for words in vain; if he uses 
such as he finds, he runs the risk of 
being considered intolerably pert and 
affected ; silent pleasure, therefore, 
hest beseems him; but this I know, 
that were my humble recommenda- 
tions attended to at court, when the 
pictures are put in the pleasure- 
house, her sacred majesty, giving a 
splendid banquet to weleome them 
and the painters, should touch Mr. 
Etty on the left shoulder and say, 
“ Rise, my knight of the Bath, for 
painting the left-hand Cupid ;” and the 
Emperor of Russia (being likewise 
present) should tap him on the right 
shoulder, exclaiming, “ Rise, my 
knight of the Eagle, for the left-hand 
Cupid.” 
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Mr. Maclise’s Comus picture is 
wonderful for the variety of its 
design, and has, too, a high poetry 
of its own. All the figures are here 
still and solemn as in a tableau; the 
lady still on her unearthly snaky 
chair, Sabrina still stooping over her. 
On one side the brothers, and op- 
posite the solemn attendant spirit ; 
round these interminable groups and 
vistas of fairy beings, twining in a 
thousand attitudes of grace, and 
sparkling white and bloodless against 
a leaden blue sky. It is the most 
poetical of the artist’s pictures, the 
most extraordinary exhibition of his 
proper skill. Is it true that the artists 
are only to receive three hundred 
guineas a-piece for these noble com- 
positions? Why, a print-seller would 
give more, and artists should not be 
allowed to paint simply for the honour 
of decorating a royal summerhouse. 

Among the poetical pictures of the 
Exhibition should be mentioned with 
especial praise Mr. Cope’s delightful 
“ Charity,” than the female figures 
in which Raphael scarce painted an 
thing more charmingly beantifut. 
And Mr. Cope has this merit, that 
his work is no prim imitation of the 
stiff old Cimabue and Giotto manner, 
no aping of the crisp draperies and 
hard outlines of the missal illumina- 
tions, without which the religious 
artist would have us believe religious 
expression is impossible. It is plea- 
sant after seeing the wretched carica- 
ture of old-world usages which stare 
us in the face in every quarter of 
London now — little dumpy Saxon 
chapels built in raw brick, spick and 
span bandbox churches of the pointed 
Norman style for Cockneys in zephyr 
coats to assemble in, new old painted 
windows of the twelfth century, tes- 
sellated pavements of the Byzantine 
school, gimcrack imitations of the 
Golden Legend printed with red 
letters, and crosses, and quaint figures 
stolen out of Norman missals — to 
find artists aiming at the Beautiful 
and Pure without thinking it neces- 
sary to resort to these paltry archro- 
logical quackeries, which have no 
Faith, no Truth, no Life in them; 
but which give us ceremony in lieu 
of reality, and insist on forms as if 
they were the conditions of belief. 

Lest the reader should misunder- 
stand the cause of this anger, we beg 
him to take the trouble to cross Pall 
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Mall to St. James’s Street, where 
objects of art are likewise exhibited ; 
he will see the reason of our wrath. 
Here are all the ornamental artists 
of England sending in their works, 
and what are they ?—All imitations. 
The Alhambra here; the Temple 
Church there; here a Gothic’ saint ; 
yonder a Saxon altar-rail ; farther on 
a sprawling rococo of Louis XV. ; all 
worked neatly and cleverly enough, 
but with no originality, no honesty 
of thought. The twelfth century 
revived in Mr. Crockford’s bazar, 
forsooth ! with examples of every 
century except our own. It would 
be worth while for some one to write 
an essay, shewing how astonishingly 
Sir Walter Scott* has influenced the 
world ; how he changed the charac- 
ter of novelists, then of historians, 
whom he brought from their philo- 
sophy to the study of pageantry and 
costume ; how the artists then began 
to fall back into the middle ages and 
the architects to follow; until now 
behold we have Mr. Newman and 
his congregation of Littlemore march- 
ing out with taper and crosier, and 
falling down to worship St. Willi- 
bald, and St. Winnibald, and St. 
Walberga the Saxon virgin. But 
Mr. Cope’s picture is leading the 
reader rather farther than a critique 
about exhibitions has any right to 
divert him, and let us walk soberly 
back to Trafalgar Square. 

Remark the beautiful figures of 
the children in Mr. Cope’s picture 
(276), the fainting one, and the 
golden-haired infant at the gate. It 
is a noble and touching Scripture 
illustration. The artist’s other pic- 
ture, “ Genevieve,” is not so success- 
ful; the faces seem to have been 
painted from a dirty palette, the 
evening tints of the sky are as smoky 
as a sunset in St. James’s Park ; the 
composition unpleasant, and not 
enough to fill the surface of canvass. 

Mr. Herbert's picture of “ The 
Trial of the Seven Bishops” is 
painted with better attention to cos- 
tume that most English painters are 
disposed to pay. ‘The characters in 
our artist's history-pieces, as indeed 
on our theatres, do not look com- 
monly accustomed to the dresses 
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which they assume; wear them 
awkwardly, take liberties of altera- 
tion and adjustment, and spoil there- 
- the truth of the delineation. 

he French artists, on the canvass 
or the boards, understand this branch 
of their art much better. Look at 
M. Biard’s “ Mecca Pilgrims,” how 
carefully and accurately they are 
attired ; or go to the French play and 
see Cartigny in a Hogarthian dress. 
He wears it as though he had been 
born a hundred years back — looks 
the old marquess to perfection. In 
this attention to dress, Mr. Herbert's 
picture is very praiseworthy; the 
men are quite at home in their quaint 
coats and periwigs of James the 
Second’s time; the ladies at ease in 
their stiff, long-waisted gowns, their 
fans, and their queer caps and patches. 
And the picture is pleasing from the 
extreme brightness and cleanliness of 
the painting. All looks as neat and 
fresh as Sam Pepys when he turned 
out in his new suit, his lady in her 
satin and brocade. But here the 
praise must stop. The great con- 
course of people delineated, the 
bishops and the jury, the judges and 
the sheriffs, the halberdiers and the 
fine ladies, seem very little interested 
in the transaction in which they are 
engaged, and look as if they were 
assembled rather for show than busi- 
ness. Nor, indeed, is the artist much 
in fault. Painters have not fair play 
in these parade pictures. It is only 
with us that Reform-banquets, or 
views of the House of Lords at the 
passing of the Slopperton Railway- 
bill, or Coronation Processions, obtain 
favour; in which vast numbers of 
public characters are grouped un- 
really together, and politics are made 
to give an interest to art. 

Mr. Herbert's picture of “ Sir 
Thomas More and his Daughter 
watching from the prisoner’s room 
in the Tower four Monks led away 
to Execution,” is not the most elabor- 
ate, perhaps, but the very best of 
this painter’s works. It is full of 
grace, and sentiment, and religious 
unction. You see that the painter’s 
heart is in the scenes which he re- 
presents. The countenances of the 
two figures are finely conceived ; the 





* Or more properly Goethe. 


Goetz von Berlichingen was the father of the 


Scottish romances, and Scott remained constant to that mode, while the greater 


artist tried a thousand others, 
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sorrowful, anxious beauty of the 
daughter's face, the resigned humility 
of the martyr at her side, and the 
accessories or properties of the pious 
little drama are cleverly and poeti- 
cally introduced; such as mystic 
sentences of hope and trust inscribed 
by former sufferers on the walls, the 
prisoner's rosary and book of prayers 
to the Virgin that lie on his bed. 
These types and emblems of the main 
story are not obtruded, but serve to 
increase the interest of the action; 
just as you hear in a concerted piece 
of music a single instrument playing 
its little plaintive part alone, and yet 
belonging to the whole. 

If you want to see a picture where 
costume is not represented, behold 
Mr. Lauder’s “ Claverhouse ordering 
Morton to Execution.” There sits 
Claverhouse in the centre in a Kean 
wig and ringlets, such as was never 
worn in any age of this world, except 
at the theatre in 1816, and he scowls 
with a true melo-dramatic ferocity ; 
and he lifts a sign-post of a finger 
towards Morton, who forthwith be- 
gins to writhe and struggle into an 
attitude in the midst of a £ oup of 
subordinate, cuirassed, buff - coated 
gentry. Morton is represented in 
tights, slippers, and a tunic ; some- 
thing after the fashion of Retzch’s 
figures in Faust (which are refine- 
ments of costumes worn a century 
and a half before the days when 
Charles disported at Tillietudlem ;) 
and he, too, must proceed to scowl 
and frown “ with a flashing eye and 
a distended nostril,” as they say in 
the novels,—as Gomersal scowls at 
Widdicomb before the combat be- 
tween those two chiefs begins; and 
while they are measuring each other 
according to the stage wont, from the 
toe of the yellow boot up to the tip 
of the stage-wig. ‘There is a tragedy 
heroine in Mr. Lauder’s picture, 
striking her attitude too, to complete 
the scene. It is entirely unnatural, 
theatrical, of the Davidgian, nay, 
Richardsonian drama, and all such 
attempts at effect must be repre- 
hended by the stern critic. hen 
such a cool practitioner as Claver- 
house ordered a gentleman to be shot, 
he would not put himself into an 
attitude: when such a quiet gentle- 
man as Morton received the un- 
pleasant communication in the midst 
of a company of grenadiers who must 
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overpower him, and of ladies to 
whom his resistance would be un- 
pleasant, he would act like a man 
and go out quietly, not stop to rant 
and fume like a fellow in a booth. I 
believe it isin Mr. Henningsen's book 
that there is a story of lonteene 
reguy, Don Carlos’s Dundee, who, 
sitting at table with a Christino 
prisoner, smoking cigars and playing 
picquet very quietly, received a com- 
munication which he handed over to 
the Christino. “ Your people,” says 
he, “ have shot one of my officers, 
and I have promised reprisals ; I am 
sorry to say, my dear general, that I 
must execute you in twenty minutes!” 
And so the two gentlemen finished 
their game at picquet, and parted 
company — the one to inspect his 
lines, the other for the court-yard 
hard by, where a file of grenadiers 
was waiting to receive his excellency 
—with mutual politeness and regret. 
It was the fortune of war. There 
was no help for it ; no need of rant- 
ing and stamping, which would ill 
become any person of good breeding. 
The Scotch artists have a tragic 
taste ; and we should mention with 
especial praise Mr. Duncan's picture 
with the agreeable epigraph, “ She 
set the bairn on the ground and tied 
up his head, and straighted his body, 
and covered him with her plaid, and 
lay down and wept over him.” The 
extract is from Walker’s Life of 
Peden; the martyrdom was done on 
the body of a boy by one of those 
bloody troopers whom we have seen 
in Mr. Lauder’s picture carrying off 
poor shrieking Morton. Mr. Dun- 
can’s picture is very fine,—dark, rich, 
and deep in sentiment ; the woman 
is painted with some of Rubens’ 
swelling lines (such as may be seen 
in some of his best Magdalens), and 
with their rich tones of grey. Ifa 
certain extremely heavy Cupid poising 
in the air by a miracle be the other 
picture of Mr. Duncan’s, it can be 
only said that his tragedy is better 
than his lightsome compositions — an 
arrow from yonder lad would bruise 
the recipient black and blue. 
Another admirable picture of a 
Scotch artist is 427, “ The Highland 
Lament,” by Alexander Johnston. 
It is a shame to put such a picture 
in such a place. It hangs on the 
ground almost invisible, while dozens 
of tawdry portraits are staring at 
3A 
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you on the line. Could Mr. John- 
ston’s picture be but seen properly, 
its great beauty and merit would not 
fail to strike hundreds of visitors 
who pass it over now. A Highland 
piper comes running forward, playing 
some wild lament on his dismal in- 
strument; the women follow after, 
wailing and sad; the mournful pro- 
cession winds over a dismal moor. 
The picture is as clever for its fine 
treatment and colour, for the grace 
and action of the figures, as it is 
curious as an illustration of national 
manners. 

In speaking of the Scotch painters, 
the Wilkie-like pictures of Mr. 
Fraser, with their peculiar smeary 
manner, their richness of tone, and 
their pleasant effect and humour, 
should not be over; while 
those of Mr. Geddes and Sir William 
Allan may be omitted with perfect 
propriety. The latter represents her 
majesty and Prince Albert perched 
on a rock; the former has a figure 
from Walter Scott, of very little in- 
terest to any but the parties con- 
cerned. 

Among the Irish painters we re- 
mark two portraits by Mr. Crowley, 
representing Mrs. Aikenhead, su- 

rioress of the Sisters of Charity in 

land, who gives a very favourable 
picture of the Society —for it is im- 
possible to conceive an abbess more 
comfortable, kind, and healthy-look- 
ing; and a portrait of Dr. Murray, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Dub- 
lin, not a good picture of a fine, be- 
nevolent, and venerable head. We 
do not know whether the painter of 
149, “ An Irish Peasant awaiting her 
Husband's return,” Mr. Anthony, is 
an Irishman ; but it is a pretty sad 
picture, which well characterises the 
poverty, the affection, and the wretch- 
edness of the poor Irish cabin, and 
tells sweetly and modestly a plain- 
tive story. The largest work in the 
exhibition is from the pencil of an 
Irishman, Mr. Leahy, “ Lady Jane 
Grey praying before execution.” One 
cannot but admire the courage of 
artists who paint great works upon 
these tragic subjects ; great works quite 
unfitted for any private room, and 
scarcely suited to any public one. 
But, large as it is, it may be said 
(without any playing upon words) 
that the work grows upon estimation. 
The painting is hard, and incomplete ; 
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but the principal figure excellent: 
the face, especially, is finely painted, 
and full of great beauty. Also, in 
the Irish pictures may be included 
Mr. Solomon Hart’s Persian gentle- 
man smoking a calahan,—a sly hit at 
the learned sergeant, member for 
Cork, who has often done the same 
thing. 

Mr. Maclise’s little scene from Un- 
dine does not seem to us German 
in character, as some of the critics 
call it, because it is clear and hard in 
line. What German artist is there 
who can draw with this astonishing 
vigour, precision, and variety of at- 
titude? The picture is one of ad- 
mirable and delightful fancy. The 
swarms of solemn little fairies crowd- 
ing round Undine and her somewhat 
theatrical lover, may keep a specta- 
tor for hours employed in pleasure 
and wonder. They look to be the 
real portraits of the little people, 
sketched by the painter in some visit 
to their country. There is, especial- 
ly, on a branch in the top corner of 
the picture, a conversation going on 
between a fairy and a squirrel (who 
is a fairy too), which must have been 
taken from nature, or Mother Bunch’s 
delightful super-nature. How awful 
their great glassy blue eyes are! 
How they peer out from under grass, 
and out of flowers, and from twigs 
and branches, and swing off over the 
tree-top, singing shrill little fairy 
choruses! We must have the Fairy 
Tales illustrated by this gentleman, 
that is clear; he is the only person, 
except Tieck, of Dresden, who knows 
any thing about them.—Yes, there 
ts some one else; and a word may 
be introduced here in welcome to the 
admirable young designer, whose 
hand has lately been employed to il- 
lustrate the columns of our facetious 
friend (and the friend of everybody) 
Punch. This young artist (who has 
avowed his name, a very well-known 
one, that of Doyxz,) has poured into 
Punch’s columns a series of drawings 
quite extraordinary for their fancy, 
their variety, their beauty, and fun. 
It is the true genius of fairy-land, of 
burlesque which never loses sight of 
beauty. Friend Punch’s very wrap- 
per is quite a marvel in this way, at 
which we can never look without 
discovering some new little quip of 
humour or pleasant frolic of grace. 

And if we have had reason to com- 
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lain of Mr. Leslie’s “ Comus” as de- 
ficient in poetry, what person is there 
that will not welcome “ Sancho,” al- 
though we have seen him before al- 
most in the same attitude, employed 
in the same way, recounting his ad- 
ventures to the kind, smiling duchess, 
as she sits in state? There is only the 
sour old duenna, who refuses to be 
amused, and nothing has ever amused 
her these sixty years. But the ladies 
are all charmed, and tittering with 
one another; the black slave who 
leans against the pillar has gone off 
in an honest fit of downright laugh- 
ter. Even the little dog, the won- 
derful little Blenheim, by the lady’s 
side, would laugh if she could (but, 
alas! it is impossible), as the other 
little dog is said to have done on the 
singular occasion when “the cow 


. jumped over the moon.”* The glo- 


ry of dulness is in Sancho’s face. I 
don’t believe there is a man in the 
world—no, not even in the House of 
Commons—so stupid asthat. On the 
Whig side there is, certainly, —but 
no, it is best not to make compari- 
sons which fall short of the mark. 
This is, indeed, the Sancho that Cer- 
vantes drew. 

Although the editor of this Maga- 
zine had made a solemn condition 
with the writer of this notice that no 
pictures taken from the Vicar of 
Wakefield or Gil Blas should, by any 
favour or pretence, be noticed in the 
review ; yet, as the great picture of 
Mr. Mulready com ‘led the infrac- 
tion of the rule, rushing through our 
resolve by the indomitable force of 
genius, we must, as the line is broken, 
present other Vicars, Thornhills, and 
Olivias, to walk in and promenade 
themselves in our columns, in spite 
of the vain placards at the entrance, 
“Vicars oF WAKEFIELD NOT AD- 
mittepD.” In the first place, let the 
Rey. Dr. Primrose and Miss Prim- 
rose walk up in Mr. Hollins’ com- 
pany. The vicar is mildly expostu- 
ating with his daughter regardin 
the attentions of Squire Thornhill. 
He looks mildly, too mild; she looks 
ill-humoured, very sulky. Is it 
about the scolding, or the squire? 
The figures are very nicely painted ; 
but they do not look accustomed (the 
lady especially) to the dresses they 


wear. After them come Mrs. Prim- 
rose, the Misses, and the young 
Masters Primrose, presented by Mr. 
Frith in his pretty picture (491). 
Squire Thornhill sits at his ease, and 
recounts his town adventures to the 
ladies ; the beautiful Olivia is quite 
lost in love with the slim red-coated 
dandy; her sister is listening with 
respect ; but, above all, the old lady 
and children hearken with wonder. 
These latter are charming figures, as, 
indeed, are all in the picture. As for 
Gil Blas,— but we shall be resolute 
about him. Certain Gil Blas there 
are in the exhibition eating olla- 
ridas, and what not. Not a word, 
owever, shall be said regarding 
any one of them. 

Among the figure-pieces Mr, 
Ward's Lafleur must not be forgot- 
ten, which is pleasant, lively, and 
smartly drawn and painted; nor Mr. 
Gilbert's “ Pear-tree well,” which con- 
tains three graceful classical figures, 
which are rich in effect and colour; 
nor Mr. MacInnes’ good picture of 
Luther listening to the sacred ballad 
(the reformer is shut up in the octa- 

on-room) ; nor a picture of Oliver 

roldsmith on his rambles, playing the 
flute at a peasant’s door, in which the 
colour is very pretty; the character 
ofthe French peasants not French at 
all, and the poet’s figure easy, correct, 
and well drawn. 

Among more serious subjects may 
be mentioned with praise Mr. Dyce's 
two fierce figures, representing King 
Joash shooting the arrow of deliver- 
ance, which if the critics call “ French,” 
because they are well and carefully 
drawn, Mr. Dyce may be er of 
being a Frenchman. Mr. Lauder’s 
“ Wise and Foolish Virgins” is a fine 
composition ; the colour sombre and 
mysterious; some of the figures ex- 
tremely graceful, and the sentiment 
of the picture excellent. This is a 

icture which would infallibly have 
had a chance of a prize, if the poor, 
dear Art-Union were free to act. 

Mr. Elmore’s “ Rienzi addressing 
the People” is one of the very best 
pictures in the gallery. It is well 
and agreeably coloured, bright, pleas- 
ing, and airy. A group of people 
are gathered round the tribune, who 
addresses them among Roman ruins 


* « Qualia prospiciens Catulus ferit ethera risu 
Ipsaque trans lune cornua Vacca salit,”—Lucretres. 
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under a clear blue sky. The group- 
ing is very good; the figures rich 
and picturesque in attitude and cos- 
tume. There is a group in front ofa 
mother and child, who are thinking 
of any thing but Rienzi and li- 
berty ; who, perhaps, ought not to be 
so prominent as they take away from 
the purpose of the picture, but who 
are beautiful wherever they are. And 
the picture is further to be remarked 
for the clear, steady, and honest paint- 
ing which distinguishes it. 

What is to be said of Mr. Poole’s 
“Moors beleaguered in Valencia ?” 
A clever hideous picture in the very 
worst taste; disease and desperation 
characteristically illustrated. The 
Spaniards beleaguer the town, and 
every body is starving. Mothers 
with dry breasts unable to nourish 
infants; old men, with lean ribs and 
blood-shot eyes, moaning on the 
pavement; brown young skeletons 
pacing up and down the rampart, 
some raving, all desperate. Such is 
the agreeable theme which the paint- 
er has taken up. It is worse than 
last year, when the artist only painted 
the plague of London. Some did 
recover from that. All these Moors 
will be dead before another day, and 
the vultures will fatten on their lean 
carcasses, and pick out their red-hot 
eyeballs. Why do young men in- 
dulge in these horrors? Young 

ts and romancers often do so and 
ancy they are exhibiting “ power ;” 
whereas nothing is so easy. Any 
man with mere instinct can succeed 
in the brutal in art. The coarse fury 
of Zurbaran and Morales is as far 
below the sweet and beneficent calm 
of Murillo as a butcher is beneath a 
hero. Don’t let us have any more of 
these hideous exhibitions — these 
Ghoul festivals. It may be remem- 
bered that Amina in the Arabian 
Nights, who liked churchyard sup- 
pers, could only eat a grain of rice 
when she came to natural food. 
There is a good deal of sly satire in 
the apologue which might be applied 
to many (especially French) literary 
and pictorial artists of the convul- 
sionary school. 

We must not take leave of the 
compositions without mentioning Mr. 
Landseer’s wonderful “ Shoeing” and 
stag ; the latter the most poetical, the 
former the most dexterous, perhaps, 
of the works of this accomplished 
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painter. The Jatter picture, at a little 
distance, expands almost into the size 
of nature. The enormous stag by 
the side of a great blue northern 
lake stalks over the snow down to 
the shore, whither his mate is coming 
through the water to join him. 
Snowy mountains bend round the 
lonely landscape, the stars are shin- 
ing out keenly in the deep icy blue 
over head; in a word, your teeth 
begin to chatter as you look at the 
picture, and it can’t properly be seen 
without a great-coat. The donkey 
and the horse in the shoeing picture 
are prodigious imitations of nature ; 
the blacksmith only becomes im- 
palpable. There is a charming por- 
trait in the great room by the same 
artist in which the same defect may 
be remarked. A lady is represented 
with two dogs in her lap; the dogs 
look real ; the lady a thin unsubstan- 
tial vision of a beautiful woman. You 
ought to see the landscape through 
her. 

Amongst the landscape-painters, 
Mr. Stanfield has really painted this 
year better than any former year— 
a difficult matter. The pictures are 
admirable, the drawing of the water 
wonderful, the look of freshness, and 
breeze, and motion conveyed with 
delightful skill. All Mr. Creswick’s 
pictures will be seen with pleasure, 
especially the delicious “ Summer 
Evening ;” the most airy and clear, 
and also the most poetical of his 
landscapes. The fine “ Evening 
Scene” of Danby also seems to have 
the extent and splendour, and to sug- 
gest the solemn feelings of a vast 
mountain-scene at sunset. The ad- 
mirers of Sir Augustus Callcott’s 
soft, golden landscapes will here find 
some of his most delightful pieces. 
Mr. Roberts has painted his best in 
his Nile scene, and his French archi- 
tectural pieces are of scarce inferior 
merit. Mr. Lee, Mr. Witherington, 
and Mr. Leitch, have contributed 
works, shewing all their well-known 
qualities and skill. And as for Mr. 
Turner, he has out-prodigied almost 
all former prodigies. He has made 
a picture with real rain, behind which 
is real sunshine, and you expect a 
rainbow every minute. Meanwhile, 
there comes a train down upon you, 
really moving at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, and which the reader 
had best make haste to see, lest it 
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should dash out of the picture, and 
be away up Charing Cross through 
the wall opposite. All these wonders 
are performed with means not less 
wonderful than the effects are. The 
rain, in the astounding picture called 
“ Rain—Steam—Speed,” is composed 
of dabs of dirty putty slapped on to 
the canvass with a trowel; the sun- 
shine scintillates out of very thick, 
smeary lumps of chrome yellow. 
The heer are produced by cool 
tones of crimson lake, and quiet 
glazings of vermilion, although the 
fire in the steam-engine Woks as if it 
were red. I am not prepared to say 
that it is not painted with cobalt and 
pea-green. And as for the manner 
in which the “ Speed” is done, of 
that the less said the better,— only it 
is a —— fact that there is a steam- 
coach going fifty milesan hour. The 
world has never seen any thing like 
this picture. 

In respect of the portraits of the 
Exhibition, if Royal Academicians 
will take the word of the Morning 
Post, the Morning Chronicle, the Spec- 
tator, and, far above all, of Fraser's 
Magazine, they will pause a little 
before they hang such a noble por- 
trait as that of W. Conyngham, Esq. 
by Samuel Lawrence, away out of 
sight, while some of their own paltry 
canvasses meet the spectator nose to 
nose. The man with the glove of 
Titian in the Louvre has evidently 
inspired Mr. Lawrence, and his pic- 
ture is so far an imitation ; but what 
then? it is better to imitate great 
things well, than to imitate a simper- 
ing barber’s dummy, like No. 10,000, 
let us say, or to perpetrate yonder 
horror,—weak, but, oh! how heavy, 
smeared, flat, pink and red, grinning, 
ill-drawn portraits (such as Nos. 
99,999, and 99,999") which the old 
Academicians perpetrate. You are 
right to keep the best picture in the 
room out of the way, to be sure; it 
would sternly frown your simpering 
unfortunates out of countenance ; but 
let us have at least a chance of seeing 
the good pictures. Have one room, 
say, for the Academicians, and an- 
other for the clever artists. Diminish 
your number of exhibited pictures to 
six, if you like, but give the young 
men a chance. It is pitiful to see 
their works pushed out of sight, and 
to be offered what you give us in 
exchange. 
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This does not apply to all the 
esquires who paint portraits; but, 
with regard to the names of the de- 
linquents, it is best to be silent, lest 
a shewing up of them should have a 
terrible effect on the otherwise worthy 
men, and drive them to an untimely 
desperation. So I shall say little 
about the portraits, mentioning merely 
that Mr. Grant has one or two, a 
small one especially, of great beauty 
and lady-like grace; and one very 
bad one, such as that of Lord For- 
rester. Mr. Pickersgill has some 
good heads; the little portrait of Mr. 
Ainsworth by Mr. Maclise is as clever 
and like as the artist knows how 
to make it. Mr. Middleton has 
some female heads especially beauti- 
ful. Mrs. Carpenter is one of the 
most manly painters in the Ex- 
hibition ; and if you walk into the 
miniature-room, you may look at the 
delicious little gems from the pencil 
of Sir William Ross, those still more 
graceful and poetical by Mr. Thor- 
burn, and the delightful coxcombries 
of Mr. Chalon. I have found out a 
ae task for that gentleman, and 
nereby propose that he should illus- 
trate Coningsby. 

In the statue-room, Mr. Gibson's 
classic group attracts attention and 
deserves praise; and the busts of 
Parker, Macdonald, Behnes, and 
other well-known portrait-sculptors, 
have all their usual finish, skill, and 
charm. 


At the Water-Colour Gallery the 
pleased spectator lingers as usual 
delighted, surrounded by the plea- 
santest drawings and the most genteel 


company. It requires no small 
courage to walk through that avenue 
of plush breeches with which the 
lobby is lined, and to pass two files 
of whined men in canes and huge 
calves, who contemptuously regard 
us poor fellows with indus and 
gingham umbrellas. But these passed, 
you are in the best society. Bishops, 
I have remarked, frequent this Gal- 
lery in venerable numbers ; likewise 
dignified clergymen with rosettes ; 
Quakeresses, also, in dove-coloured 
silks meekly changing colour; squires 
and their families from the country ; 
and it is a fact, that you never can 
enter the Gallery without seeing a 
wonderfully pretty girl. This fact 
merits to be generally known, and is 
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alone worth the price of the ar- 
ticle. 

I suspect that there are some peo- 
ple from the country who admire 
Mr. Prout still ; those fresh, honest, 
unalloyed country appetites! There 
are the Prout Nurembergs and 
Venices still ; the awnings, the water- 
posts, and the red-capped bargemen 
drawn with areed pen; but we blasés 
young roués about London get tired 
of these simple dishes, and must have 
more excitement. There, too, are 
Mr. Hill’s stags with pink stomachs, 
his spinach pastures and mottled 
farm-houses ; alsoinnumerable windy 
downs and heaths by Mr. Copley 
Fielding ;—in the which breezy flats I 
have so often wandered before with 
burnt-sienna ploughboys, that the 
walk is no longer tempting. 

Not so, however, the marine pieces 
of Mr. Bentley. That gentleman, to 
our thinking, has never painted so 
well. Witness his “ Indiaman towed 
up the Thames (53), his “ Signalling 
the Pilot” (161), and his admirable 
view of “ Mount St. Michel” (127), 
in which the vessel quite dances and 
falls on the water. He deserves to 
divide the prize with Mr. Stanfield 
at the Academy. 

All the ete of a clever young 
landscape - painter, Mr. G. A. Fripp, 
may be looked at with pleasure ; they 
shew great talent, no small dexterity, 
and genuine enthusiastic love of 
nature. Mr. Alfred Fripp, a figure- 
painter, merits likewise very much 
praise ; his works are not complete 
as yet, but his style is thoughtful, 
dramatic, and original. 

Mr. Hunt’s dramas of one or two 
characters are as entertaining and 
curious as ever. His “ Outcast” is 
amazingly fine, and tragic in cha- 
racter. His “ Sick Cigar-boy,” a 
wonderful delineation of nausea. 
Look at the picture of the toilette, 
in which, with the parlour-tongs, 
Betty, the housemaid, is curling little 
miss’s hair: there is a dish of yellow 
soap in that drawing, and an old comb 
and brush, the fidelity of which make 
the delicate beholder shudder. On 
one of the screens there are some 
** birds- nests,” out of which I am sur- 
prised no spectator has yet stolen any 
of the eggs— you have but to stoop 
down and take them. 

Mr. Taylor's delightful drawings 
are even more than ordinarily clever. 
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His “ Houseless Wanderers” is 
worthy of Hogarth in humour ; most 
deliciously coloured and treated. 
“ The Gleaner” is full of sunshine; 
the larder quite a curiosity, as shew- 
ing the ease, truth, and dexterity, 
with which the artist washes in his 
flowing delineations from nature. In 
his dogs, you don’t know which most 
to admire, the fidelity with which the 
animals are painted, or the ease with 
which they are done. 

This gift of facility Mr. Cattermole 
also possesses to an amazing extent. 
As pieces of effect, his “ Porch” and 
‘*Rook- Shooting” are as wonderful 
as they are pleasing. His large picture 
of “ Monks in a Refectory” is very 
fine; rich, original, and sober in 
colour; excellent in sentiment and 
ge~eral grouping ; in individual atti- 
tude and drawing not sufficientl 
correct. As the figures are muc 
smaller than those in the refectory, 
these faults are less visible in the 
magnificent “ Battle for the Bridge,” 
a composition, or. the most com- 
plete that the artist has yet produced. 
The landscape is painted as grandly 
as Salvator; the sky wonderfully 
airy, the sunshine shining through the 
glades of the wood, the huge trees 
rocking and swaying as the breeze 
rushes by them; the battling figures 
are full of hurry, fire, and tumult. 
All these things are rather indicated 
by the painter than defined by him; 
but such hints are enough from such 
a genius. The charmed and capti- 
vated imagination is quite ready to 
supply what else is wanting. 

Mr. Frederick Nash has some un- 
pretending, homely, exquisitely faith- 
ful scenes in the Rhine country. 
“ Boppart,” “ Bacharach,” &c. of 
which a sojourner in those charming 
districts will always be glad to have 
a reminiscence. Mr. Joseph Nash 
has not some of the cleverest of his 
mannerisms, nor Mr. Lake Price 
the best of his smart, dandified, utterly 
unnatural exteriors. By far the best 
designs of this kind are the Windsor 
and Buckingham Palace sketches of 
Mr. Douglas Morison, executed with 
curious fidelity and skill. There is 
thedining hall in Buckingham Palace, 
with all the portraits, all the candles 
in all the chandeliers; the China 
gimcracks over the mantel-piece, the 
dinner -table set out, the napkins 
folded mitrewise, the round water- 
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glasses, the sherry-glasses, the cham~- 
pagne ditto, and all in a space not so 
big as two pages of this Magazine. 
There is the Queen’s own chamber at 
Windsor, her Majesty’s piano, her 
royal writing-table, an escritoir with 
pigeon-holes, where the august papers 
are probably kept ; and very curious, 
clever, and ugly all these pictures of 
furniture are too, and will be a model 
for the avoidance of upholsterers in 
coming ages. 

Mr. John William Wright's sweet 
female figures must not be passed 
over; nor the pleasant Stothard-like 
drawings of his veteran namesake. 
The “ Gipsies” of Mr. Oakley will 
also be looked at with pleasure; and 
this gentleman may be complimented 
as likely to rival the Richmonds and 
the Chalons “in another place,” where 
may be seen a very good full-length 
portrait drawn by him. 


The exhibition of the New Society 
of Water-colour Painters has grown 
to be quite as handsome and agree- 
able as that of its mamma, the old 
society in Pall Mall East. Those 
who remember the first ventures of 
this little band of painters, to whom 
the gates of the elder gallery were 
hopelessly shut, must be glad to see 
the progress the younger branch has 
made ; and we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves that instead of 
one pleasant exhibition annually, the 
amateur can recreate himself now 
with two. Many ofthe pictures here 
are of very great merit. 

Mr. Warren's Egyptian pictures 
are clever, and only need to be agree- 
able where he takes a pretty subject, 
such as that of the “ Egyptian Lady” 
(150) ; his work is pretty sure to be 
followed by that caliente little ticket 
of emerald green in the corner, which 
announces that a purchaser has made 
his appearance. But the eye is little 
interested by views of yellow deserts 
and sheikhs, and woolly-headed war- 
riors with ugly wooden swords. 

And yet mere taste, grace, and 
beauty, won't always succeed ; wit- 
ness Mr. Absalon’s drawings, of 
which few—far too few—boast the 
green seal, and which are one and 
all of them charming. There is one 
in the first room from the “ V-c-r of 
W-kef-ld” (we are determined not 
to write that name again), which is 
delightfully composed, and a fresh, 


happy picture of a country fete. 
“The moor Turf-gatherers” 
(87), is still better; the picture is 
full of air, grace, pretty drawing, 
and brilliant colour, and yet no green 
seal. “A Little Sulky;” “ The 
Devonshire Cottage-door;” “The 
Widow on the Stile;” “The Stock- 
ing-knitter ;” are all, too, excellent 
in their way, and bear the artist's 
cachet of gentle and amiable grace. 
But the drawings, in point of exe- 
cution, do not go far enough; they 
are not sufficiently bright to attract 
the eyes of that great and respect- 
able body of amateurs who love no 
end of cobalt, carmine, stippling, and 
plenty of emerald-green, and ver- 
milion; they are not made out suffi- 
ciently in line to rank as pictures. 

Behold how Mr. Corbould can 
work when he likes—how he can 
work you off the carmine. stippling! 
In his large piece, “The Britons 
Deploring the Departure of the 
Romans,” there is much very fine 
and extraordinary cleverness of pen- ' 
cil. Witness the draperies of the 
two women, which are painted with 
so much cleverness and beauty, that, 
indeed, one regrets that one of them 
has not got a little drapery more. 
The same tender regret pervades 
the bosom while looking at that of 
Joan of Arc, “ while engaged in the 
servile offices of her situation as a 
menial at an inn, ruminating upon 
the distressing state of France.” Her 
“ servile situation” seems to be that 
of an ostler at the establishment in 
question, for she is leading down a 
couple of animals to drink ; and as 
for “the distressing state of France,” 
it ought not, surely, to affect such a 
fat little comfortable simple-looking 
undressed body. Bating the figure 
of Joan, who looks as pretty as a 
young lady out of the last novel, 
bating, I say, baiting Joan, who never 
rode horses, depend on't, in that 
genteel way, the picture is exceed- 
ingly skilful, and much better in 
colour than Mr. Corbould’s former 
works. 

Mr. Wehnert’s great drawing is a 
failure, but an honourable defeat. 
It shews great power and mastery 
over the material with which he 
works. He has two pretty German 
figures in the fore-room: ‘“ The Inn- 
keeper's Daughter” (38) ; and “ Per- 
dita and Florizel” (316). Perhaps 
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he is the author of the pretty ara- 
besques with which the Society have 
this year ornamented their list of 
pictures; he has a German name, 
and English artists can have no need 
to be copying from the Dusseldorf’s 
embellishments to decorate their cata- 
logues. 

Mr. Haghe’s great drawing of the 
“ Death of Zurbaran,” is not interest- 
ing from any peculiar fineness of 
expression in the faces of the actors 
who figure in this gloomy scene; 
but it is largely and boldly painted, 
in deep sombre washes of colours, 
with none of the niggling prettinesses 
to which artists in water-colours 
seemed forced to resort in order to 
bring their pictures to a high state of 
finish. Here the figures and the 
draperies look as if they were laid 
down at once with a bold yet careful 
certainty of hand. The effect of the 
piece is very fine, the figures grandly 
grouped. Among all the water- 
colour painters we know of none 
who can wield the brush like Mr. 
Haghe, with his skill, his breadth, 
and his certainty. 

Mr. Jenkins’ beautiful female 
figure in the drawing called “ Love” 
(123), must be mentioned with es- 
pecial praise ; it is charming in de- 
sign, colour, and sentiment. An- 
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other female figure, “The Girl at 
the Stile,” by the same artist, has 
not equal finish, roundness, and com- 
pleteness, but the same sentiment of 
tender grace and beauty. 

Mr. Bright’s landscape-drawings 
are exceedingly clever, but there is 
too much of the drawing-master in 
the handling, too much dash, skurry, 
sharp cleverness of execution Him 
Mr. Jutsum follows with cleverness 
not quite equal, and mannerism still 
greater. After the performance of 
which the eye reposes gracefully 
upon some pleasant evening scenes 
by Mr. Duncan (3, 10); and the 
delightful “Shady Lane” of Mr. 
Youngman. Mr. Boys’ pictures will 
be always looked at and admired for 
the skill and correctness of a hand 
which, in drawing, is not inferior to 
that of Canaletti. 


As for Suffolk Street, that delicious 
retreat may or may not be still open. 
I have been there, but was fright- 
ened from the place by the sight of 
Haydon’s Napoleon, with his vast 
head, his large body, and his little 
legs, staring out upon the Indigo 
sea, in a grass-green coat. Nervous 
people avoid that sight, and the 
Emperor remains in Suffolk Street 
as lonely as at St. Helena. 
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NAPOLEON AND THE POET DE LILLE. 


Napo.eon’s enmity to a free press 
was limited to the discussion of poli- 
tics. He encouraged, rewarded, and 
honoured authors whose labours 
were bestowed upon Arts and Sciences, 
and whatever else could contribute 
to the material good of society. He 
was a lover of Poetry, but did nothing 
for the lovers of the Muses. He 
disliked Voltaire ; often declared that 
De Lille was the only French poet 
worth reading since the days of 
Racine and Boileau; and alwaysspoke 
with tenderness of the author of the 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul. 
Had De Lille lived long enough, 
Napoleon would have given him 
some signal mark of distinction ; but 
he returned from a long exile, and 
died before the hero of Marengo had 
time to pay much attention to any 
other than military merit. 

Napoleon was right in his judg- 
ment of this admirable imitator of 
Virgil, whose return to France was 
hailed with transport by all that was 
elegant and refined, after the revo- 
lutionary storm had blown over. A 
proof of the attention paid to De 
Lille will be found in the following 
anecdote. 

There is a Traiteur on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, well known by the 
sign of the Cadran Bleu. It was in 
this house that De Lille, when young, 
had read to a set of joyous com- 
panions, over a bottle of hermitage, 
his poem on Imagination. It was 
there that, for the first time, he re- 
ceived that applause which the lite- 
= world has since ratified by its 
suffrage in favour of that fine episode 
in which he paints the artist lost in 
the catacombs of Rome. 

The recollection of this early tri- 
umph always revived in the soul of 
the poet the most pleasing emotions, 
and rendered the Cadran Bleu so dear 
to him, that on the anniversary of 
his youthful triumph he ordered a 
dinner, and invited his select friends 
to join him in the great room, to 
which he accorded so much local 
affection. When he lost his sight, 
this annual recreation was the more 
dear to him, as his pleasures were 
more circumscribed. Although he 
could not see kind faces, he could 


listen to the various conversations, 
and enjoy the bustle of a large room, 
where there were some dozen sets at 
dinner. 

During the dark tempest in which 
his country has been tossed under 
the reign of the cannibals of the Re- 
volution, De Lille retired to Switzer- 
land, and then to London, where one 
of his most painful privations was 
that of the annual feast at the Cadran 
Bleu. When peace was for a moment 
restored, he returned to Paris, and 
his first desire, associated with recol- 
lections of times long past, was to 
dine there with a small party. He 
did not reflect on his vast renown, 
and the inconvenience of appearing 
in public, where, instead of listening 
unnoticed, he must necessarily be the 
object of general attention. Noman, 
perhaps, ever received from the con- 
templation of Nature stronger or 
more lively inspirations; no man 
ever delighted more than De Lille to 
leok upon the world, enjoy its beau- 
ties, and convert them into poetical 
images; the noise and bustle of the 
crowd, the tumult and the din of 
large cities, were so many agreeable 
pictures to his ardent and inquirin 
mind. He suffered in solitude, an 
his friends sought to fill the blank 
that blindness had formed around 
him, with every thing that could 
amuse and solace him. “If Pro- 
vidence will no longer permit me,” 
said he, “to behold the light of 
Heaven, where I found millions of 
dithyrambics on the immortality of 
the soul ; if I can no longer enjoy the 
aspect of Nature, I can at least listen 
to the accents of friendship, mix in 
active scenes of life, and hearken to 
the voice of that people who love my 
lyre, and, for a moment, thus forget 
my infirmity. Oh! my friends, let 
us go once more to the Cadran Bleu!” 

n vain his friends represented the 
inconvenience to him, at his age, 
blind and infirm as he was, to be 
surrounded by a crowd, importuned, 
questioned, and fatigued; but he 
would go, and solicited with such 
earnestness to be accompanied, that 
there was no resisting his entreaties. 
At length one of his most intimate 
friends conceived a mode of satisfying 
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his wishes, without —"s him to 
any inconvenience. is friend in- 
habited a spacious house in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, and resolved to 
arrange every thing in such a man- 
ner as to imitate the great room of 
the Cadran Bleu, and make De Lille 
believe that he was dining in his 
favourite house, and in the saloon 
rendered so dear to him. All was 
prepared in consequence of this kind 
and happy conception; and, to the 
reat iy of the poet, the day was 
xed. His heart beat high as he 
heard the carriage that was to convey 
him thither roll over the pavement 
of the courtyard. He trembled with 
joy as he placed himself with Madame 
De Lille and two friends in the 
carriage, which, instead of going to 
the Boulevard du Temple, went to 
the hotel of the kind friend, where 
every one had his part to play, even 
to the porter at the gate, who cried 
out in a loud voice, in imitation of 
the oyster-women who sit at the 
door of all the éraiteurs in Paris, 
“* Will you eat oysters ? they are all 
Jresh and good! Will youhave fresh 
oysters?” “Yes, yes, good woman.” 
answered the delighted poet, “ up- 
stairs with them!” Several members 
of the academy, men of letters and 
distinguished artists, were placed at 
small tables, and, making a noise with 
knives and plates and discussing all 
the common-place topics of the day, 
in order to render the illusion com- 

lete, and make the old bard believe 

e was really in the great dining- 
room of the Cadran Bleu. He pressed 
the arm of the friend who conducted 
him, and whispered, “ There is the 
movement, the noise, the clatter I 
love so much. That is life! time 
flies here on wings of electric fiuid. 
Let us get a table, in a good place 
where I may hear all they say. Ho! 
waiter, give me a chair ! 

He had scarcely spoken, when one 
of the best comic actors of the French 
theatre was at his side. 

“ What can I do to be agreeable to 
you, sir?” 

“A table, a chair, place for four, 
my good lad, in a snug corner; but 
so as I may hear every thing that is 
said in the room.” 

“ Here, sir, is a place vacant that 
will suit you perfectly.” 

“ That is a good lad. But tell me 
your name.” 
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“Paul, sir; head-waiter of the 
‘ Cadran Bleu.” 

“ Good—good! Now, Paul, let 
us be well served, and you shall not 
be forgotten. Bring us the bill of 
fare, and a bottle of good sauterne, 
old and natural; no mixed stuff, 
friend Paul.” 

“You shall have the best, sir; 
make yourself easy on that point.” 

Oysters were served while the first 
dishes were preparing, in conformity 
with the choice he had made from 
the list his friend had read to him. 
During these moments of delay, a 
dispute arose at a table near him: 
the price of the funds,—the rate of 
exchange,—the last sales of colonial 
produce,—the speculations that had 
been made in wine and brandy, to 
send abroad, in consequence of the 
peace of Amiens. The conversation 
was loud and animated, and several 
persons spoke at the sametime. De 
Lille was attentive. 

“TI thought as much from their 
first words,” said he, in a low voice ; 
“these are brokers and merchants who 
have come to dine, and wash down 
their bargains with the good wine of 
the Cadran Bleu. These fellows 
know where prime living is to be 
had. I am glad to find the house 
preserves its ancient reputation.” 

At another table sat three ladies, 
representing three dealers in furni- 
ture and second-hand drapery. The 
laughed immoderately at each other's 
language, and made such a noise, 
that the poet could but indistinctly 
catch the subject of their mirth. 

“JT would lay a wager,” said he, 
“that these three gossips are the 
wives of wood and charcoal mer- 
chants, in the Isle Souviers, who are 
amusing themselves while their hus- 
bands are gone to some sale at a dis- 
tant forest. Only think, if I were a 
young man, how I would scrape an 
acquaintance with them, and crack 
jokes during the hour of dinner. 
How diverting it would be !” 

When the service was removed, 
the mimic “ Paul, the waiter,” came 
gently towards the table, and ex- 
pressed his hope that every thing 
was good. 

“ Excellent, Paul, my good lad! I 
call you lad; but perhaps you have 
been a long time in the house.” 

“A long time, sir?” said the 
actor, giving his voice rather a graver 
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tone; “long enough to remember 
having had the honour to wait upon 
M. De Lille.” 

“ Not so loud,—not so loud, Paul ; 
if you are overheard by the com- 
pany, I shall be obliged to retire.” 

“ Retire!” said Paul, with an air 
of surprise; “why every one loves 
M. De Lille.” 

Scarcely had Paul pronounced his 
name a second time, when an acade- 
mician, in a dialect that announced 
him to be an inhabitant of the banks 
of the Garonne, came forward and 
said, “ M. De Lille, if I heard aright ; 
the great wine-merchant of the Rue 
des Marmousets, at the sign of the 
good woman without a head ?” 

“ No, sir, no; I am not a wine- 
merchant. Am I, my dear?” ad- 
dressing himself to ‘dees De Lille, 
and smiling. 

“Ah! ha! you smile; you think 
I don’t know you; me, travelling 
clerk to the first house in Bordeaux. 
I cannot forget the good old musty 
cahor you tried to make me swallow 
for the aubrillant of my employers, 
the Bertrand brothers. Now, as my 
place is taken in the diligence, and [ 
set off in two hours, if M. De Lille 
would favour us with an order, l 
promise, on my word of honour, to 
see it executed myself.” 

“ ] thank you a thousand times,” 
said the poet; “ but I really have no 
occasion for your services.” 

“Tam sorry for it, good master ; 
sorry for both of us; your house 
would lose nothing by trying a sam- 
ple of the brothers Bertrands’ stock, 
and I should be proud to have gained 
them so good a customer.” 

“ Thanks, many thanks, for your 
kind offer, good sir; but I have re- 
tired from business,” said De Lille, 
squeezing the hand of his wife in sign 
of delight. He looked radiant, called 
for coffee, and the bill. 

The bill was laid on the table. 

“ How much, how much, my dear?” 
said he, to Madame De Lille. “ Pay it, 
without saying a word; the dinner 
was so good I would not make an ob- 
servation ; besides, Paul knows me.” 

Madame De Lille opened the paper, 
and read as follows :— 

‘“* The honour to receive in my house 
the favourite poet of France is the only 
recompense I can consent to accept. I 
entreat him to accept my dinner as a 
homage paid to his genius by the restau. 
rateur, HENNEVEN.” 
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“What means this?” said the old 
man, rising. “I cannot a 
dinner where I have not the least 
title to the generosity of the master 
of the house. 

“No title!” said a literary friend, 
who played the part of the restaura- 
teur. “ You have a title not to be 
treated like an ordinary customer; 
and any man, in whose bosom a true 
French heart beats, would be but too 
happy to have such an opportunity 
of testifying his admiration.” 

“ The man,” said a lady, who per- 
sonified Madame Henneven, “ who 
has been so happy as to possess, even 
for an hour, in his saloon the author 
of such splendid ms, cannot but 
feel that he is = poet’s debtor.” 
So, taking the piece of paper off the 
table, she retired. 

“* My dear,” said Madame De Lille, 
“ you ought not to offend these good 
people by a refusal.” 

“Well,” said the poet, “be it so, 
on condition that this kind man and 
his wife come and dine at our house.” 

He did not, however, forget his 
promise to Paul. He told his wife 
to slip a piece of six franes into his 
hand ; and, as he was afraid of being 
further importuned by the company, 
he begged to be conducted to the 

rdens of the Café Ture, near the 

otel of the Cadran Bleu. 

He was conducted about the streets 
in the environs of his friend’s house, 
until he had walked about the dis- 
tance that separates the Turk’s coffee- 
house from the Cadran Bleu, and 
then into the garden, where a new 
scene was prepared, representing the 
gardens of that celebrated point of 
réunion for the inhabitants of the 
Marais, who hasten thither, after 
dinner, to regale their wives and 
children with iced cream and cakes. 
Several of the actors his friend had 
assembled were ready, waiting to play 
their parts, and make De Lille be- 
lieve that he was really in one of the 
bowers of the public garden. He 
was led to a seat near which flower- 
pots and boxes, with shrubs and 
odoriferous plants, had been placed. 

The poet took off his hat, raised 
his sightless eyeballs towards heaven, 
and seemed to be returning thanks 
to the Creator for the pleasure he 
felt ; then, heaving a sigh, he said,— 

“Tt is here that one can breathe 
the fresh air of spring, while inhaling 
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the fragrance of the plants and flowers 
around his seat.” 

A new waiter presented himself. 

“ Do these gentlemen wish for iced- 
cream ?” 

“T do not think they would be 
good for you,” said his wife. 

“ Good! the most excellent and 
agreeable tonic imaginable!” replied 
the poet. “ Tell me, boy, what ices 
have you?” 

“ All kinds you can desire, sir ; 
vanilla, pistache, strawberry, citron, 
and créme a la Jacques De Lille.” 

“ How—how!—a la Jucques De 
Lille ?” said the poet, with emotion. 

“ Tt is, sir, a mixture of preserved 
fruit of the rarest and richest kind. 
It is what we sell most at present, 
although the price be greater than 
that of other creams. All the os 
poets, and your literary gentlemen, 
sir, like it above all things; they 
a that it gives them more bril- 

iant ideas, and inspires them with a 


more refined taste. If you would 


taste it, sir, you would find it deli- 
cious.” 

“ Be it so—be it so, my good boy,” 
said the poet ; and turning to his wife, 


“ That is true Parisian, my dear,—the 
mode, the mode, and the mode, like 
every thing they do with passion.” 

A cream was soon brought to 
him, highly scented with essence of 

ine-apple. The poet declared that 
in his long life he had never tasted 
any thing so exquisite. 

Then came two musicians from the 
Opera Comique, and began to touch 
their harps. 

“ What! 
the garden?” 

“ No, my dear,” said Madame De 
Lille, “they are two brothers from 
Languedoc, who go about the streets 
and public places ; they play so well, 
that all Paris is delighted with them.” 

“ Well—well, let us hear them; 
this is a pleasant day, indeed. Oh! 
Paris, where else can so many de- 
lightful things be found, and for so 
little cost ?” 

While one was preluding a new 
air, the other cried, with a loud voice, 
and with the rough pronunciation of 
the south,— 

“ Gentlemen and ladies, we are 
going to have the honour to play 
before you the new air, and sing the 
new song, or canticle, of ‘ St. 
Jacques.’ It is not, ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, either Jacques the hermit, 
nor Jacques of Compostella, nor 
Jacques the major, nor Jacques the 
minor; but Jacques De Lille, the 
Homer, the Virgil of French poesy.” 

The harps struck up an air that 
had been composed by Grétry, the 
poetry being by one of the company, 
in which the condensed history of the 
poet’s life was sketched, from his 
birth at Limarque, to his last arrival 
at Paris. With such voices, and 
such brilliant execution, it may rea- 
dily be conceived, the poet was en- 
chanted. But he now began to sus- 
pect that Madame De Lille had ar- 
ranged this music, and employed the 
musicians on purpose. He pressed 
her arm. “ Let us go, my dear,” 
said he, with emotion; “I cannot 
consent to be thus exhibited in public, 
like a wild beast. I thought myself 
with a select party of friends; ina 
few minutes I shall have all the peo- 
ple in the gardens about me. 
depart.” 

“So you are in the midst of a 
select party of friends, my dear De 
Lille?’ said the master of the house ; 
“and none but intimate friends and 
admirers are in your presence,—all 
happy and honoured in a common 
effort to please and amuse you.” 

“ Then we have not dined at the 
Cadran Bleu?” said the poet, asto- 
nished. 

“ You have dined in the house of 
your old friend, and those who have 
represented the habitués of the Cadran 
Bleu and the Jardin Ture are here 
present to answer for themselves.” 

“It is not possible — it is not pos- 
sible! Another farce! but this I 
cannot swallow.” 

Here M. de B—— of the Academy, 
taking the poet by the hand, said, in 
the same provincial dialect, “ What! 
will you not allow that J played the 
part of the travelling clerk who 
offered to the wine-merchant of the 
Rue des Marmousets the services of 
the house of Bertrand brothers ?” 

“And I,” said F——, of the 
French theatre, “am your most hum- 
ble servant Paul, to whom you gave 
six francs.” 

“ And we,” said other voices, “ are 
the brokers and merchants who talked 
of the rise in stocks this morning.” 

“ And we,” said three ladies, “ are 
the gossips who amuse themselves 
when their husbands are absent.” 


Let us 
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When every one had claimed his 
or her share in this entertainment, 
and the lord and lady of the mansion 
renewed their expressions of satisfac- 
tion in the name of M. et Madame 
Henneven of the Cadran Bleu, the 

*t took out his handkerchief, wiped 
nis forehead, and when his emotion 
permitted him to express his grati- 
tude without a faltering voice, he ex- 
claimed, “O France! in thy gay and 
happy society alone could such ami- 
able deception be so admirably em- 
ployed to amuse and solace an old 
man. QO, my kind and affectionate 
friends! may you feel for your re- 
compense the half of that delight 
which this moment communicates it- 
self to my heart. When my dust 
shall be mingled with that of my fa- 
thers, each of you may say, ‘I, too, 
contributed to shed a moment of light 
on the path of the blind poet ; it was 
with me and my friends that he passed 
the happiest day of his life.’” 

It was thus that literature and ta- 
lents were honoured in France when 
admiration of either was no longer 
held to be a crime against the state. 

Before De Lille emigrated he was 
very near being immolated by the 
disgust that the atrociously senti- 
mental Saint Just felt for men of let- 
ters; but he was saved by a person 
he had never seen. 

Two members of the section of the 
Pantheon were charged to make do- 
miciliary visits and arrest those whom 
they might deem suspicious of en- 
tertaining aristocratical opinions. The 
College of France was denounced en 
masse. Before making his visit, the 
elder of the two members, a working 
mason, called upon an ancient secre- 
tary of the section and asked him 
what he thought of a citizen De Lille 
who made no better use of his time 
than writing verses. 

“T know who he is,” replied the 
secretary. 

“ An aristocrat, no doubt.” 

“No, a ” 

“ Well, it is pretty much the same.” 

“He may be an aristocrat among 
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poets ; but nowhere else. He regrets, 
et the loss of his revenue, but 
e has not courage enough to com- 
lain; he is the most timid creature 
have ever seen. The other day, in 
the narrow passage Cloitre St. Benoit, 
a poor man asked him for a charity. 
De Lille felt all his pockets, and found 
there half-a-crown, all the money he 
an and, trembling like a leaf, 
e gave it to the beggar, whom he 
mistook for an assassin.” 

“ Tf he trembled, he is guilty.” 

“ No; his imagination is disorder- 
ed; he does nothing to trouble the 
government. To arrest him would 
be an act of injustice without utility ; 
to destroy him, a loss for the Repub- 
lic ;—for who will sing the praises of 
our Armies if we kill all the poets ?” 

“ Right, citizen; let him be kept 
to sing our victories over tyrants.” 

De Lille was soon afterwards ar- 
rested and brought before the Com- 
mittee of the section. The mason 
took his part and saved him. He 
even obtained for him a passport, on 
his promise to join the Army and sing 
the exploits of the soldiers. De Lille 
so far kept his word that, being in 
the neighbourhood of Huningen 
when it was bombarded, he ventured 
to the borders of the Rhine to wit- 
ness the effect of the artillery, which 
he describes in his poem on Imagina- 
tion. Timid as he was, his - virtue 
triumphed over his weakness during 
the fatal year of 1793. Two days 
before the Festival that had been 
voted in honour of the Supreme Be- 
ing, Robespierre, dissatisfied with the 
hymns that had been sent to the 
Committee of Public Safety, for the 
occasion, and anxious to add to the 
celebrity of the ceremony a name 
well known to literature, ordered 
De Lille to prepare his lyre. The 
poet refused. He was menaced with 
a walk to the guillotine. “Jt will 
spare me the trouble of walking home,” 
replied the poet. The committee 
laughed at the singularity of the re- 
mark and forgot him for the mo- 
ment. 





A DREAM. 


I nap a dream of light and joy : 
My tongue is weak to tell 
How softly round my soul it wound 
The might of its blissful spell. 
The visions I saw might well be told 
By spirits that haunted the earth of old ; 
A Naiad deep in a mossy cell, 
Watching the streams from the grey rock well, 
And hearing the echoes around her sing 
With the voice of the waters’ murmuring, 
Till her soul was fill’d with a kindred glee, 
And she sang in her beauty alone, alone, 
Of the wonders that lurk in the dim unknown, 
That human eyes ne’er see. 
Her voice should thrill, while winds are still, 
And nought might blend, save her own glad rill, 
With her gentle melody. 
Oh! how sweetly that Naiad’s strain 
Should wake, and die, and awaken again, 
Echoing still, when the last notes fell 
Adown the vaults of her mossy cell! 
How she would bend o’er her marble urn 
To watch the gurgling waters play ; 
And how would the heart of the list’ner yearn 
To die, when her melody died away ! 
Oh would my joyful dream might be 
Sung by the Nymph of a forest-tree, 
Under her leafy canopy, 
Away from mortal ken ; 
Where noon-tide sunbeams never shone, 
And the midnight hours rolled silently on, 
In a quiet mountain glen ! 
Oh! how sweet it would be to feel 
The merry wind about us steal ; 
To watch the butterfly glancing free, 
And hear the hum of the happy bee ; 
The while that Nymph, with her verdant wreath, 
Gave her voice to the evening's breath ; 
Singing aloud till the tall trees bowed, 
And the flowers lay hushed beneath. 
Oh would some Mermaid, dwelling deep 
In the ocean’s coral caves, 
Might rise beside a pebbly shore 
At eventide, and softly ur 
Such joy, as words could never tell, 
In music from her curvéd shell 
Across the sleeping waves ! 
How should we bow our heads to hearken, 
Forgetting the cares and sorrows that darken 
Around the soul in a world like this ! 
How would our hearts grow light and gay 
Before the visions of wondrous bliss 
Aroused by the Mermaid’s lay! 
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Cuapter XII. 


IN WHICH THE LUCK GOES AGAINST BARRY, 


My hopes of obtaining the hand of 
one of the richest heiresses in Ger- 
many were now, as far as all human 
probability went, and as far as my 
own merits and prudence could se- 
cure my fortune, pretty certain of 
completion. I was admitted when- 
ever I presented myself at the prin- 
cess’s apartments, and had as fre- 
quent ——- as I desired of 
seeing the Countess Ida there. I 
cannot say that she received me with 
any particular favour; the silly 
young creature’s affections were, as I 
ave said, engaged ignobly elsewhere ; 
and, however captivating my own 
person and manners may have been, 
it was not to be expected that,she 
should all of a sudden forget her 
lover for the sake of the young 


Irish gentleman who was paying. his 
i 


addresses to her. But such little 
rebuffs as I got were far from dis- 
couraging me. I had very powerful 
friends, who were to aid me in my 
undertaking ; and knew that, sooner 
or later, the victory must be mine. 
In fact, I only waited my time to 

ress my suit. Who could tell the 
dreadful stroke of fortune which was 
impending over my illustrious pro- 
tectress, and which was to involve 
me partially in her ruin ? 

All things seemed for awhile quite 
prosperous to my wishes; and, in 
spite of the Countess Ida’s disin- 
clination, it was much easier to bring 
her to her senses than, perhaps, may 
be supposed in a silly, constitutional 
country like England, where ee 
are not brought up with those whole- 
some sentiments of obedience to roy- 
alty, which were customary in Eu- 
rope at the time when I was a young 
man. 

I have stated how, through Magny, 
I had the princess, as it were, at 
my feet. Her highness had only 
to press the match upon the old 
duke, over whom her influence was 
unbounded, and to secure the good- 


will of the Countess of Liliengarten 
(which was the romantic title of his 
highness’s Morganatic spouse), and 
the easy old man would give an or- 
der for the marriage, which his ward 
would perforce obey. Madame de 
Liliengarten was too, from her posi- 
tion, extremely anxious to oblige the 
Princess Olivia, who might be called 
upon any day to occupy the throne. 
The old duke was tottering, apo- 
am and exceedingly fond of good 
iving. When he was gone, his relict 
would find the patronage of the 
Duchess Olivia most necessary to her. 
Hence there was a close mutual un- 
derstanding between the two ladies, 
and the world said that the heredi- 
tary princess was already indebted to 
the favourite for help on various oc- 
easions. Her highness had obtained 
through the countess several large 
nts of money for the payment of 

er multifarious debts ; and she was 

now good enough to exert her gra- 
cious influence over Madame de Lili- 
engarten in order to obtain for me the 
object so near my heart. It is not 
to be supposed that my end was to 
be obtained without continual un- 
ee and refusals on Magny’s 
= ut I pushed my point reso- 
utely and had means in my hands of 
overcoming the stubbornness of that 
feeble young gentleman. Also, I 
may say without vanity, that if the 
high and mighty princess detested 
me, the countess (though she was of 
extremely low origin, it is said) had 
better taste and admired me. She 
often did us the honour to go part- 
ners with us in one of our faro banks, 
and declared tt I was the hand- 
somest man in the duchy. All I was 
required to prove was my nobility, 
and I got at Vienna such a pedigree 
as would satisfy the most greedy in 
that way. In fact, what had a man 
descended from the Barrys and the 
Bradys to fear before any von in 
Germany? By way of making as- 
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surance doubly sure, I promised 
Madame de Liliengarten ten thou- 
sand louis onthe day of my marriage, 
and she knew that as a playman I 
had never failed in m ‘ok and I 
vow, that had I paid fifty per cent for 
it, I would have got the money. 
Thus by my talents, honesty, and 
acuteness, I had, considering 1 was a 
poor patronless outcast, raised for 
myself very powerful protectors. 
Even his Highness the Duke Victor 
was favourably inclined to me, for, 
his favourite charger falling ill of 
the staggers, I gave him a ball such 
as my uncle Brady used to adminis- 
ter, and cured the horse, after which 
his highness was pleased to notice me 
frequently. He invited me to his 
hunting and shooting parties, where 
I shewed myself to be a good sports- 
man, and once or twice he conde- 
scended to talk to me about my 
— in life, lamenting that I 
ad taken to gambling, and that 
I had not adopted a more regu- 
lar means of advancement. “ Sir,” 
said I, “if you will allow me to 
speak frankly to your highness, ay 
with me is only a means to an end. 
Where should I have been without 
it? A private still in King Frede- 
rick’s grenadiers. I come of a race 
which gave princes to my country ; 
but persecutions have deprived them 
of their vast possessions. My uncle’s 
adherence to his ancient faith drove 
him from our country. I too re- 
solved to seek advancement in the 
military service; but the insolence 
and ill-treatment which I received at 
the hands of the English were not 
bearable by a high-born gentleman, 
and I fled their service. It was onl 
to fall into another bondage to all 
appearance still more hopeless, when 
my good star sent a preserver to me 
in my uncle, and my spirit and gal- 
lantry enabled to take advantage of 
the means of escape afforded me. 
Since then we have lived, I do not 
disguise it, by play ; but who can sa 
I have done him a wrong? Yet, if 
I could find myself in an honourable 
post, and with an assured mainte- 
nance, I would never, except for 
amusement, such as every gentleman 
must have, touch a card again. I be- 
seech your highness to inquire of 
your resident at Berlin if I did not 
on every occasion act as a gallant 
soldier. I feel that I have talents of 
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a higher order, and should be proud 
to have occasion to exert them, if, as 
I do not doubt, my fortune shall 
bring them into play.” 

The candour of this statement 
struck his highness greatly, and im- 
pressed him in my favour, and he was 
pleased to say that he believed me, 
and would be glad to stand my friend. 

Having thus the two dukes, the 
duchess, and the reigning favourite 
enlisted on my side, the a cer- 
tainly were that I should carry off 
the great prize; and I ought, accord- 
ing to all common calculations, to 
have been a prince of the empire at 
this present writing, but that my ill 
luck pursued me in a matter in which 
I was not the least to blame,—the un- 
happy duchess’s attachment to the 
weak, silly, cowardly Frenchman. 
The display of this love was painful 
to witness as its end was frightful to 
think of. The princess made no 
disguise of it. If Magny spoke a 
word to a lady of her household, she 
would be jealous, and attack with all 
the fury of her tongue the unlucky 
offender. She would send him a 
half-dozen of notes in the day: at 
his arrival to join her circle or the 
courts which she held, she would 
brighten up, so that all might per- 
ceive. It wasa wonder that her hus- 
band had not long ere this been 
made aware of her faithlessness, but 
the Prince Victor was himself of so 
high and stern a nature that he could 
not believe in her stooping so far 
from her rank as to forget her vir- 
tue, and I have heard say, that when 
hints were given to him of the evi- 
dent partiality which the princess 
shewed for the equerry, his answer 
was a stern command never more to 
be troubled on the subject. “The 
princess is light-minded,” he said, 
“she was brought up at a frivolous 
court; but her folly goes not beyond 
coquetry, crime is impossible; she 
has her birth, and my name, and her 
children, to defend her.” And he 
would ride off to his military inspec- 
tions and be absent for weeks, or re- 
tire to his suite of apartments, and 
remain closeted there whole days, 
only appearing to make a bow at 
her highness’s levée, or to give her 
his hand at the court galas, where 
ceremony required that he should 
appear. He was a man of vulgar 
tastes, and I have seen him in the 
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pstvate garden with his great ungainly 
gure running races, or playing at 
ball with his little son and daughter, 
whom he would find a dozen pretexts 
daily for visiting. The serene child- 
ren were brought to their mother 
every morning at her toilette, but 
she received them very indifferently, 
except on one occasion, when the 
young Duke Ludwig got his little 
uniform as colonel of hussars, being 
presented with a regiment by his 
godfather the Emperor Leopold. 
Then for a day or two the Duchess 
Olivia was charmed with the little 
boy; but she grew tired of him 
speedily, as a child does of a toy. I 
remember one day in the morning- 
circle some of the princess's rouge 
came off on the arm of her son’s 
little white military jacket ; on which 
she slapped the poor child’s face and 
sent him sobbing away. Oh the woes 
that have been worked by women in 
this world! the misery into which 
men have lightly stepped with smil- 
ing faces, often not even with the 
excuse of passion, but from mere 
foppery, vanity, and bravado! Men 
play with these dreadful two-edge 
tools as if no harm could come to 
them. I who have seen more of life 
that most men, if I had a son, would 
go on my knees to him and beg him 
to avoid woman, who is worse than 
poison. Once intrigue, and your 
whole life is endangered ; you never 
know when the evil may fall upon 
you, and the woe of whole families, 
and the ruin of innocent people per- 
fectly dear to you, may be caused by 
a moment of your folly. 

When I saw how entirely lost the 
unlucky Monsieur de Magny seemed 
to be, in spite of all the claims I had 
against him, I urged him to fly. He 
had rooms in the palace, in the gar- 
rets over the princess’s quarters (the 
building was a huge one, and aceom- 
modated almost a city of noble re- 
tainers of the family); but the in- 
fatuated young fool would not budge, 
although he had not even the excuse 
of love for staying. “How she 
squints,” he would say of the prin- 
cess, “ and how crooked she is! She 
thinks no one can perceive her de- 
formity. She writes me verses out 
of Gresset or Crébillon, and fancies 
I believe them to be original, Bah! 
they are no more her own than her 
hair is!” It was in this way that 
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the wretched lad was dancing over 
the ruin that was yawning under 
him. I do believe that his chief 
pleasure in making love to the prin- 
cess was that he might write about 
his victories to his friends of the 

tites muisons at Paris, where he 
onged to be considered as a wit and 
a vainqueur de dames. 

Seeing the young man’s reckless- 
ness and the danger of his position, 
I became very anxious that my little 
scheme should be brought to a satis- 
factory end, and pressed him warmly 
on the matter. 

My solicitations with him were, I 
need not say, from the nature of the 
connexion between us_ generally 
pretty successful; and, in fact, the 
poor fellow could refuse me nothing, 
as I used often laughingly to say to 
him, very little to his liking. But I 
used more than threats, or the legiti- 
mate influence I had over him. I 
used delicacy and generosity ; as a 
proof of which I may mention that I 
promised to give back to the princess 
the family emerald, which I men- 
tioned in the last chapter that 1 had 
won from her unprincipled admirer 
at play. 

his was done by my uncle's con- 
sent, and was one of the usual acts 
of prudence and foresight which dis- 
tinguish that clever man. “ Press 
the matter now, Redmond, my boy,” 
he would urge. “ This affair be- 
tween her highness and Magny must 
end ill for both of them, and that 
soon, and where will be your chance 
to win the countess then? Now is 
your time! win her and wear her 
before the month is over, and we 
will give up the punting business, 
and go live like noblemen at our 
castle in Swabia. Get rid of that 
emerald, too,” he added ; “ should an 
accident happen, it will be an ugly 
deposit feed te our hand.” This it 
was that made me agree to forego 
the possession of the trinket, which, I 
must confess, I was loth to part with. 
It was lucky for us both that I did, as 
you shall presently hear. 

Meanwhile, then, I urged Magny: I 
myself spoke strongly to the Countess 
of Liliengarten, who promised formal- 
ly to back my claim with his highness 
the reigning duke ; and Monsicur de 
Magny was instructed to induce the 
Princess Amalia to make a similar 
application to the old seen in 
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my behalf. It was done. The two 
ladies urged the prince, his highness 
(at a supper of oysters and cham- 
nagne) was brought to consent, and 
on highness the hereditary princess 
did me the honour of notifying 
personally to the Countess Ida 
that it was the prince’s will that 
she should marry the young Irish 
nobleman, the Chevalier Redmond 
de Balibari. The notification was 
made in my presence; and though 
the young countess said “ Never!” 
and fell down in a swoon at her lady’s 
feet, I was, you may be sure, entirely 
unconcerned at this little display of 
mawkish sensibility, and felt, indeed, 
now that my prize was secure. 

That evening 1 gave the Chevalier 
de Magny the emerald, which he 
promised to restore to the princess ; 
and now the only difficulty in my 
way lay with the hereditary prince, 
of whom his father, his wife, and the 
favourite, were alike afraid. He 
might not be disposed to allow the 
richest heiress in his duchy to be 
carried off by a noble, though not a 
wealthy foreigner. Time was neces- 
sary in order to break the matter to 
Prince Victor. The princess must 
find him at some moment of good- 
humour. He had days of infatuation 
still, when he could refuse his wife 
nothing ; and our plan was to wait 
for one of these, or for any other 
chance which might occur. 

But it was destined that the princess 
should never see her husband at her 
feet, as often as he had been. Fate 
was preparing a terrible ending to 
her follies, and my own hope. In 
spite of his solemn promises to me, 
Magny never restored the emerald to 
the Princess Amalia. 

He had heard, in casual inter- 
course with me, that my uncle and 
I had been beholden to Mr. Moses 
Léwe, the banker of Heidelberg, 
who had given us a good price for 
our valuables; and the infatuated 
young man took a pretext to go thi- 
ther, and offered the jewel for pawn. 
Moses Liwe recognised the emerald 
at once, gave Magny the sum the 
latter demanded, which the chevalier 
lost presently at play; never, you 
may be sure, acquainting us with the 
means by which he had made himself 
master of so much capital. We, for 
our parts, supposed that he had been 
supplied by his usual banker, the 
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princess ; and many rouleaux of his 
gold pieces found their way into our 
treasury, when, at the court galas, at 
our own lodgings, or at the apart- 
ments of Madame de Liliengarten 
(who on these occasions did us the 
honour to go halves with us) we held 
our bank of faro. 

Thus Magny’s money was very 
soon gone. But though the Jew held 
his jewel, of thrice the value, no 
doubt, of the sums he had lent upon 
it, that was not all the profit which 
he intended to have from his un- 
happy creditor, over whom he speedily 
began to exercise his authority. Lis 
Hebrew connexions atW ——,, money- 
brokers, bankers, horse-dealers, about 
the court there, must have told their 
Heidelberg brother what Magny’s 
relations with the princess were ; and 
the rascal determined to take ad- 
vantage of these, and to press to the 
utmost both victims. My uncle 
and I were, meanwhile, swimming 
upon the high tide of fortune, pros- 
pering with our cards, and with the 
still greater matrimonial game which 
we were playing; and we were quite 
unaware of the mine under our feet. 

Before a month was passed, the 
Jew began to pester Magny. He 
presented himself at W——, and 
asked for further interest — hush- 
money, otherwise he must sell the 
emerald. Magny got money for him: 
the princess again befriended her 
dastardly lover. The success of the 
first demand only rendered the se- 
cond more exorbitant. I know 
not how much money was extorted 
and paid on this unlucky emerald ; 
but it was the cause of the ruin of 
us all. 


One night we were keeping our 
table as usual at the Countess of Li- 
liengarten’s, and Magny being in 
cash somehow kept drawing out 
rouleau after rouleau, and lesien 
with his common ill-success. In 
the middle of the play a note was 
brought into him, which he read, 
and turned very pale on perusing ; 
but the luck was against him, and, 
looking up rather anxiously at the 
clock, he waited for a few more 
turns of the cards, and having, I 
suppose, lost his last rouleau, he got 
up with a wild oath that scared some 
of the polite company assembled, and 
left the room. A great trampling of 
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horses was heard without, but we 
were too much engaged with our 
business to heed the noise, and con- 
tinued our play. 

Presently some one came into the 
play-room and said to the countess, 
“Here is a strange story! A Jew 
kas been murdered in the Kaiserwald. 
Magny was arrested when he went 
out of the room.” All the party 
broke up hearing this strange news, 
and we shut up our bank for the 
night. Magny had been sitting by 
me during the play (my uncle dealt, 
and J paid and took the money), and, 
looking under the chair there was a 
crumpled paper, which I took up and 
read. It was that which had been 
delivered to him, and ran thus :— 


“ If you have done it, take the orderly’s 
horse who brings this. It is the best of my 
stable, There are a hundred louis in each 
holster, and the pistols are loaded. Either 
course lies open to you ; you know what I 
mean. In a quarter of an hour I shall 
know our fate—whether I am to be dishon- 
oured and survive you, whether you are 
guilty and a coward, or whether you are 
still worthy of the nume of M.” 


This was in the hand-writing of 
the old General de Magny; and my 
uncle and I, as we walked home at 
night, having made and divided with 
the Countess Liliengarten no incon- 
siderable profits that night, felt our 
triumphs greatly dashed by the pe- 
rusal of the letter. “ Has Magny,” 
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we asked, “ robbed the Jew, or has 
his intrigue been discovered?” In 
either case, my claims on the Countess 
Ida were likely to meet with serious 
drawbacks ; and I began to feel that 
my “great card” was played, and 
perhaps lost. 

Well it was lost; though I say, to 
this day, it was well and gallantly 
played. After supper (which we 
never, for fear of consequences, took 
during play), I became so agitated in 
my mind as to what was occurring, 
that I determined to sally out about 
midnight into the town, and inquire 
what was the real motive of Magny’s 
apprehension. A sentry was at the 
door, and signified to me that I and 
my uncle were under arrest. 

We were left in our quarters for 
six weeks so closely watched that 
escape was impossible, had we desired 
it; but, as innocent men, we had 
nothing to fear. Our course of life 
was open to all, and we desired and 
courted inquiry. Great and tragical 
events happened during those six 
weeks, of which, though we heard 
the outline, as all Europe did, when 
we were released from our captivity we 
were yet far from understanding all 
the particulars, which were not much 
known to me for many years after. 
Here they are as they were told me 
by the lady, who of all the world, 
perhaps, was most likely to know 
them. But the narrative had best 
form the contents of another chapter. 


Cuarter XIII. 


THE PRINCESS’S TRAGEDY. 


More than twenty years after the 
events described in the past chapters 
I was walking with my Lady Lyndon 
in the Rotunda at Ranelagh. It was 
in the year 1790; the emigration from 
France had already commenced, the 
old countsand marquises were throng- 
ing to our shores, not starving and 
miserable, as one saw them a few 
years afterwards, but unmolested as 
yet, and bringing with them some 
token of their national splendour. I 
was walking with Lady Lyndon, who, 
proverbially jealous and always anx- 
lous to annoy me, spied out a foreign 
lady who was evidently remarking 
me, and of course asked who was the 
hideous fat Dutchwoman who was 
leering at me so? I knew her not in 


the least. I felt I had seen the lady’s 
face somewhere (it was now, as my 
wife said, enormously fat and bloated), 
but I did not recognise in the bearer 
of that face one who had been among 
the most beautiful women in Ger- 
many in her day. 

It was no other than Madame de 
Liliengarten, the mistress, or as some 
said the Morganatic wife, of the old 
Duke of W , Duke Victor's fa- 
ther. She had left W a few 
months after the elder duke’s de- 
mise, had gone to Paris, as I heard, 
where some unprincipled adventurer 
had married her for her money ; but, 
however, had always retained her 
quasi-royal title, and pretended, 
amidst the great laughter of the Pa- 
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risians who frequented her house, to 
the honours and ceremonial of a so- 
vereign’s widow. She had a throne 
erected in her state-room, and was 
styled by her servants and those 
ae wished to pay court to her, or 
borrow money from her, “ Altesse.” 
Report said she drank rather copi- 
ously—certainly her face bore every 
oak of that habit, and had lost the 
rosy, frank, good-humoured beauty 
which had charmed the sovereign 
who had ennobled her. 

Although she did not address me 
in the circle at Ranelagh, I was at 
this period as well known as the 
Prince of Wales, and she had no diffi- 
culty in finding my house in Berkeley 
Square, whither a note was next 
morning despatched tome. “ An old 
friend of Monsieur de Balibari,” it 
stated (in extremely bad French), “ is 
anxious to see the Chevalier again 
and to talk over old happy times. 
Rosina de Liliengarten (can it be 
that Redmond Balibari has forgotten 
her?) will be at her house in Lei- 
cester Fields all the morning looking 
for one who would never have passed 
her by twenty years ago.” 

Rosina of Liliengarten it was, in- 
deed — such a full-blown Rosina I 
have seldom seen. I found her ina 
decent first-floor in Leicester Fields 
(the poor soul fell much lower af- 
terwards) drinking tea, which had 
somehow a very strong smell of 
brandy in it; and after salutations, 
which would be more tedious to re- 
count than they were to perform, and 
after further straggling conversation, 
she gave me briefly the following 
narrative of the events in W 
which I may well entitle the “ Prin- 
cess’s Tragedy.” 


“You remember Monsieur de 
Geldern, the police minister. He 
was of Dutch extraction, and, what 
is more, of a family of Dutch Jews. 
Although every body was aware of 
this blot in his scutcheon, he was 
mortally angry if ever his origin was 
suspected ; and made up for his fa- 
ther’s errors by outrageous profes- 
sions of religion, and the most austere 
practices of devotion. He visited 
church every morning, confessed 
once a-week, and hated Jews and 
Protestants as much as an inquisitor 
could do. He never lost an oppor- 
tunity of proving his sincerity, by 


persecuting one or the other when- 
ever occasion fell in his way. 

“He hated the princess mortally; 
for her highness in some whim had 
insulted him with his origin, caused 
pork to be removed from before him 
at table, or injured him in some such 
silly way; and he had a violent ani- 
mosity to the old Baron de Magny, 
both in his capacity of Protestant, 
and because the latter insome haught 
mood had publicly turned his back 
upon him as a sharper and a spy. 
Perpetual quarrels were taking place 
between them in council, where it 
was only the presence of his august 
masters that restrained the baron 
from publicly and frequently express- 
ing the contempt which he felt for 
the officer of police. 

“ Thus Geldern had hatred as one 
reason for one the princess, and 
it is my belief he had a stronger mo- 
tive still—interest. You remember 
whom the duke married, after the 
death of his first wife ?—a princess of 
the house of F——. Geldern built 
his fine palace two years after, and, 
as I feel convinced, with the money 
which was paid him by the F 
family for forwarding the match. 

“ ‘To go to Prince Victor, and re- 

port to his highness a case which 
every body knew was not by any 
means Geldern’s desire. He knew 
the man would be ruined. for ever 
in the prince’s estimation who carried 
him intelligence so disastrous. Ilis 
aim, therefore, was, to leave the mat- 
ter to explain itself to his highness ; 
and, when the time was ripe, he cast 
about for a means of carrying his 
point. He had spies in the ae of 
the elder and the younger Magny; 
but this you know, of course, from 
your experience of Continental cus- 
toms. We had all spies over each 
other. Your black (Zamor, I think 
was his name) used to give me reports 
every morning; and I used to enter- 
tain the dear old duke with stories of 
you and your uncle practising picquet 
and dice in the morning, and with 
your quarrels and intrigues. We 
evied similar contributions on every 
body in W—— to amuse the dear 
old man. Monsieur de Magny’s valet 
used to report both to me and Mon- 
sieur de Geldern. 

“ T knew of the fact of the emerald 
being in pawn ; and it was out of my 
exchequer that the poor princess 
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drew the funds which were spent 
upon the odious Liéwe, and the still 
more worthless young chevalier. 
How the princess could trust the 
latter as she persisted in doing is be- 
yond my comprehension ; but there 
is no infatuation like that of a woman 
in love: and you will remark, my 
dear Monsieur de Balibari, that our 
sex generally fix upon a bad man.” 

“ Not always, madam,” I inter- 
posed; “your humble servant has 
created many such attachments.” 

“ T do not see that that affects the 
truth of the proposition,” said the 
old lady, dryly, and continued her 
narrative. “ The Jew who held the 
emerald had had many dealings with 
the princess, and at last was offered 
a bribe of such magnitude, that he 
determined to give up the pledge. 
He committed the inconceivable im- 
prudence of bringing the emerald 
with him to W , and waited on 
Magny, who was provided by the 
princess with the money to redeem 
the pledge, and was actually ready to 
pay it. 

“ Their interview took place in 
Magny’s own apartments, when his 
valet overheard every word of their 
conversation. ‘The young man, who 
was always utterly careless of money 
when it was in his possession, was so 
easy in offering it, that Lowe rose in 
his demands, and had the conscience 
to ask double the sum for which he 
had previously stipulated. 

“At this the chevalier lost all 
patience, fell on the wretch, and 
was for killing him, when the op- 
—— valet rushed in and saved 
1im. The man had heard every 
word of the conversation between the 
disputants, and the Jew ran flying 
with terror into his arms ; and Mag- 
ny, a quick and passionate, but not a 
violent, man, bade the servant lead 
the villain down stairs, and thought 
no more of him. 

“ Perhaps he was not sorry to be rid 
of him, and to have in his possession 
a large sum of money, four thousand 
ducats, with which he could tempt 
fortune once more, as you know fe 
did at your table that night.” 

“ Your ladyship went halves, ma- 
dam,” said I; “and you know how 
little I was the better for my win- 
nings.” 

“The man conducted the trem- 
bling Israelite out of the palace, and 
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no sooner had seen him lodged at the 
house of one of his brethren, where 
he was accustomed to put up, than 
he went away to the office of his ex- 
cellency the minister of police, and 
narrated every word of the conversa- 
tion which had taken place between 
the Jew and his master. 

“ Geldern expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at his spy’s prudence and 
fidelity. He gave him a purse of 
twenty ducats, and ortmnieed to pro- 
vide for him handsomely, as great 
men do sometimes promise to reward 
their instruments ; but you, Monsieur 
de Balibari, know how seldom those 
promises are kept. ‘ Now, go and 
find out,’ said Monsieur de Geldern, 
‘at what time the Israelite proposes to 
return home again, or whether he 
will repent, and take the money.’ 
The man went on this errand. Mean- 
while, to make matters sure, Geldern 
arranged a play-party at my house, 
inviting you thither with your bank, 
as you may remember ; and finding 
means, at the same time, to let 
Maxime de Magny know that there 
was to be faro at Madame de Lilien- 
garten’s. It was an invitation the 
poor fellow never neglected.” 

Iremembered the facts, and listened 
on, amazed at the artifice of the in- 
fernal minister of police. 

“ The spy came back from his mes- 
sage to Liwe, and stated that he had 
made inquiries among the servants of 
the house where the Heidelberg 
banker lodged, and that it was the 
latter's intention to leave W. that 
afternoon. Ile travelled by himself, 
riding an old horse, exceedingly 
humbly attired after the manner of 
his people. 

“¢ Johann, said the minister, 
clapping the pleased spy upon the 
shoulder, ‘I am more and more 
pleased with you. I have been think- 
ing, since you left me, of your intel- 
ligence, and the faithful manner in 
which you have served me; and 
shall soon find an occasion to place 
you according to your merits. Which 
way does this Israelitish scoundrel 
take ?” 

“* He goes to R to-night.’ 

“And must pass by the Kaiser- 
wald. Are you a man of courage, 
Johann Kerner ?” 

“ ¢ Will your excellency try me ?” 
said the man, his eyes glittering ; ‘I 
served through the seven years’ 
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war, and was never known to fail 
there.’ 

“* Now, listen. The emerald 
must be taken from that Jew; in the 
very keeping it the scoundrel has 
committed high treason. To the 
man who brings me that emerald I 
swear I will give five hundred louis. 
You understand why it is necessary 
that it should be restored to her 
highness. I need say no more.’ 

“ ¢ You shall have it to-night, sir,’ 
said the man. ‘Of course your ex- 
cellency will hold me harmless in 
case of accident.’ 

“« Psha!’ answered the minister ; 
‘I will pay you half the money be- 
forehand ; such is my confidence in 
you. Accident’s impossible, if you 
take — measures properly. There 
are four leagues of wood; the Jew 
rides slowly. It will be night before 
he can reach, let us say, the old 
Powder-Mill in the wood. What's 
to prevent you from putting a rope 
across the road, and dealing with him 
there? Be back with me this even- 
ing at supper. If you meet any of 
the patrol, say ‘foxes are loose,’-— 
that’s the word for to-night. They 
will let you pass them without ques- 
tions.’ 

“ The man went off quite charmed 
with his commission ; and when Mag- 
ny was losing his money at our faro- 
table, his servant waylaid the Jew at 
the spot named the Powder-Mill, in 
the Kaiserwald. The Jew’s horse 
stumbled over a rope which had been 
placed across the road; and, as the 
rider fell groaning to the ground, 
Johann Kerner rushed out on him, 
masked, and pistol in hand, and de- 
manded his money. He had no 
wish to kill the Jew, I believe, unless 
his resistance should render extreme 
measures necessary. 

“ Nor did he commit any such 
murder; for, as the yelling Jew roared 
for mercy, and his assailant menaced 
him with the pistol, a squad of patrol 
came up, and laid hold of the robber 
and the wounded man. 

“ Kerner swore an oath. ‘ You 
have come too soon,’ said he to the 
sergeant of the police. ‘ Fores are 
loose. ‘Some are caught,’ said the 
sergeant, quite unconcerned; and 
bound the fellow’s hands with the 
rope which he had stretched across 
the road to entrap the Jew. Te was 
placed behind a policeman on a 
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horse ; Liwe was similarly accom- 
modated, and the party thus came 
back into the town as the night fell. 

“ They were taken forthwith to 
the police quarter ; and, as the chief 
happened to be there, they were ex- 
amined by his excellency in person. 
Both were rigorously searched ; the 
Jew’s papers and cases taken from 
him ; the jewel was found in a pri- 
vate pocket. As for the spy, the 
minister, looking at him angrily, 
said, ‘Why, this is the servant of 
the Chevalier de Magny, one of her 
highness’s equerries!’ and, without 
hearing a word in exculpation from 
the poor frightened wretch, ordered 
him into close confinement. 

“Calling for his horse, he then 
rode to the prince’s apartments at the 
palace, and asked for an instant au- 
dience. When admitted, he produced 
the emerald. ‘ This jewel,’ said he, 
‘has been found on the person of a 
Heidelberg Jew, who has been here 
repeatedly of late, and has had many 
dealings with her highness’s equerry, 
the Chevalierde Magny. This after- 
noon the chevalier came from his 
master’s lodgings, accompanied by 
the Hebrew; was heard to make 
inquiries as to the route the man in- 
tended to take on his way homewards ; 
followed him, or preceded him rather, 
and was found in the act of rifling 
his victim by my police in the Kaiser- 
wald. The man will confess nothing ; 
but, on being searched, a large sum 
in gold was found on his person; 
and though it is with the utmost 
pain that I can bring myself to en- 
tertain such an opinion, and to im- 
plicate a gentleman of the character 
and name of Monsieur de Magny, I 
do submit that our duty is to have 
the chevalier examined relative to 
the affair. As Monsieur de Magny 
is in her highness’s private service, 
and in her confidence, as I have heard, 
I would not venture to apprehend 
him without having your highness’s 
permission.’ 

“The prince’s master of the horse, 
a friend of the old Baron de Magny, 
who was present at the interview, no 
sooner heard the strange intelligence, 
than he hastened away to the old 
general with the dreadful news of 
his grandson's supposed crime. Per- 
haps his highness himself was not 
unwilling that his old friend and 
tutor-in-arms should have the chance 
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of saving his family from di es 
at all events, Monsieur de Hengst, 
the master of the horse, was per- 
mitted to go off to the baron undis- 
turbed, and break to him the intel- 
ligence of the accusation pending over 
the unfortunate chevalier. 

“Tt is possible that he expected 
some such dreadful catastrophe, for, 
after hearing Hengst’s narrative (as 
the latter afterwards told me), he 
only said, ‘ Heaven's will be done!’ 
for some time refused to stir a step 
in the matter, and then only by 
the solicitation of his friend was in- 
duced to write the letter which 
Maxime de Magny received at our 
play-table. 

“ Whilst he was there, squandering 
the princess’s money, a police visit 
was paid to his apartments, and a 
hundred proofs, not of his guilt with 
respect to the robbery, but of his 
guilty connexion with the princess, 
were discovered there,—tokens of her 
giving, passionate letters from her, 
copies of his own correspondence to 
his young friends at Paris,—all of 
which the police minister perused, 
and carefully put together under seal 
for his highness, Prince Victor. I 
have no doubt he perused them, for, 
on delivering them to the hereditary 
prince, Geldern said that, in obe- 
dience to his highness’s orders, he had 
collected the chevalier’s papers, but 
he need not say that, on his honour, 
he (Geldern) himself had never ex- 
amined the documents. His differ- 
ence with Messieurs de Magny was 
known; he begged his highness 
to employ any other official person 
in the judgment of the accusation 
brought against the young che- 
valier. 

“ All these things were going on 
while the chevalier was at play. A 
run of luck—you had great luck in 
those days, Monsieur de Balibari— 
was against him. He staid and lost 
his 4000 ducats; he received his 
uncle’s note, and, such was the in- 
fatuation of the wretched gambler, 
that, on receipt of it, he went down 
to the court-yard, where the horse 
was in waiting, absolutely took the 
money which the poor old gentleman 
had placed in the saddle-holsters, 
brought it up stairs, played it, and 
lost it, and when he issued from the 
room to fly, it was too late; he was 
placed in arrest at the bottom of my 
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staircase, as you were upon entering 
your own home. 

“ Even when he came in under the 
charge of the soldiery sent to arrest 
him, the old general, who was wait- 
ing, was overjoyed to see him, and 
flung himself into the lad’s arms, and 
embraced him, it was said, for the 
first time these many years. ‘ He is 
here, gentlemen,’ he sobbed out,— 
‘thank God he is not guilty of the 
robbery!’ and then sank back in a 
chair in a burst of emotion, painful, 
it was said by those present, to wit- 
ness on the part of a man so brave, 
and known to be so cold and 
stern. 

“¢ Robbery !’ said the young man, 
‘I swear before Heaven I am guilty 
of none!’ and a scene of almost 
touching reconciliation was passed 
between them, before the unhappy 
young man was led from the guard- 

ouse into the prison which he was 
destined never to quit. 

“ That night the duke looked over 
the papers which Geldern had brought 
to him. It was at a very early stage 
of the perusal, no doubt, et he 
gave orders for your arrest; for you 
were taken at midnight, Magny at 
ten o'clock, after which time the old 
Baron de Magny had seen his high- 
ness, protesting of his grandson’s in- 
nocence, and the prince had received 
him most graciously and kindly. His 
highness said he had no doubt the 
young man was innocent, his birth 
and his blood rendered such a crime 
impossible; but suspicion was too 
strong against him ; he was known to 
have been that day closeted with the 
Jew; to have received a very large 
sum of money which he squandered 
at play, and of which the Hebrew 
had, doubtless, been the lender,—to 
have despatched his servant after 
him, who inquired the hour of the 
Jew’s departure, lay in wait for him, 
and rifled him. Suspicion was so 
strong against the chevalier, that 
common justice required his arrest, 
and, meanwhile, until he cleared him- 
self, he should be kept in not dis- 
honourable durance, and every re- 
gard had for his name, and the 
services of his honourable grand- 
father. With this assurance, and 
with a warm grasp of the hand, the 
prince left old General de Magny 
that night, and the veteran retired to 
rest, almost consoled and confident in 
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Maxime’s eventual and immediate 
release. 

“ But in the morning, before day- 
break, the prince, who had been 
reading papers all night, wildly called 
to the page, who slept in the next 
room across the door, bade him get 
horses, which were always kept in 
readiness in the stables, and, flingin 
a parcel of letters into a box, tol 
the page to follow him on horseback 
with these. The young man (Mon- 
sieur de Weissenborn) told this to a 
young lady who was then of my 
household, and who is now Madame 
de Weissenborn, and a mother of a 
score of children. 

“The page described that never 
was such a change seen as in his 
august master in the course of that 
single night. His eyes were blood- 
shot, his face livid, his clothes were 
hanging loose about him, and he who 
had always made his appearance on 
parade as precisely dressed as any 
serjeant of his troops, might have 
been seen galloping through the 
lonely strects at early dawn without 
a hat, his unpowdered hair streaming 
behind him like a madman. 

“ ‘The page, with the box of papers, 
clattered after his master,—it was no 
easy task to follow him; and they 
rode from the palace to the town, 
and through it to the general's quar- 
ter. The sentinels at the door were 
scared at the strange figure that 
rushed up to the general's gate, and, 
not knowing him, crossed bayonets, 
and refused him admission. ‘ Fools,’ 
said Weissenborn, ‘ it is the prince !’ 
And, jangling at the bell as if for an 
alarm of fire, it was at length opened 
by the porter, and his highness ran 
up to the general’s bed-chamber, fol- 
lowed by the page with the box. 

“* Magny— Magny!’ roared the 
prince, thundering at the closed door, 
‘get up!” And tothe queries of the 
old man from within, answered, ‘ It 
is I—Victor—the prince!—get up!’ 
And presently the door was opened 
by the general in his robe-de-chambre, 
and the prince entered. The page 
brought in the box, and was bidden 
to wait without, which he did; but 
there led from Monsieur de Magny’s 
bed-room into his ante-chamber two 
doors, the great one which formed 
the entrance into his room, and a 
smaller one which led, as the fashion 
is with our houses abroad, into the 
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closet which communicates with the 
alcove where the bed is. The door 
of this was found by M. de Weissen- 
born to be open, and the young man 
was thus enabled to hear and see 
every thing which occurred within 
the apartment. 

*’The general, somewhat nervously, 
asked what was the reason ofso early 
a visit from his highness ; to which the 
prince did not for awhile reply, far- 
ther than by staring at him rather 
wildly, and pacing up and down the 
room. 

“ At last, he said, ‘Here is the 
cause !’ dashing his fist on the box; 
and, as he had forgotten to bring the 
key with him, he went to the door 
for a moment, saying, ‘ Weissenborn, 
perhaps, has it ;” but, seeing over the 
stove one of the general’s couteaux de 
chasse, he took it down, and said, 
‘That will do,’ and fell to work to 
burst the red trunk open with the 
blade of the forest-knife. The point 
broke, and he gave an oath, but con- 
tinued haggling on with the broken 
blade, which was better suited to his 
purpose than the long, pointed knife, 
and finally succeeded in wrenching 
open the lid of the chest. 

“* What is the matter?’ said he, 
laughing, —‘ Here's the matter! — 
Read that!—here’s more matter, 
read that !—here’s more—no, not 
that; that’s somebody else’s pic- 
ture,—but here’s hers!—Do you 
know that, Magny ?— My wife’s — 
the princess’s!—-Why did you and 
your cursed race ever come out 
of France, to plant your infernal 
wickedness wherever your foot fell, 
and to ruin honest German homes ? 
What have you and yours ever had 
from my family but confidence and 
kindness? We gave you a home 
when you had none, and here’s our 
reward!’ and he flung a parcel of 
papers down before the old general, 
who saw the truth at once,—he had 
known it long before, probably, and 
sunk down on his chair, covering his 
face. 

“The prince went on gesticulating 
and shrieking almost. ‘If a man 
injured you so, Magny, before you 
begot the father of that gambling, 
lying villain yonder, you would have 
known how to revenge yourself. 
You would have killed him. Yes, 
would have killed him! But who’s 
to help me to my revenge? I’ve no 
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equal. I can’t meet that dog of a 
Frenchman,—that pimp from Ver- 
sailles,—and kill him as if he had 
played the traitor to one of his own 
degree.’ 

“« The blood of Maximede Magny,’ 
said the old gentleman, proudly, ‘ is 
as good as that of any prince in 
Christendom.’ 

“*Can I take it?’ cried the prince ; 
‘you know I can’t. I can’t have the 
privilege of any other gentleman of 
Europe. What am I todo? Look 
here, Magny; I was wild when I 
came here, 1 didn’t know what to do. 
You've served me for thirty years, 
you've saved my life twice; they 
are all knaves and harlots about my 
poor old father here—no honest men 
or women—you are the only one — 
you saved my life; tell me what am 
I to do?’ Thus, from insulting 
Monsieur de Magny, the poor, dis- 
tracted prince fell to ~ him, 
and, at fast, fairly flung himself down, 
and burst out in an agony of tears. 

“ Old Magny, one of the most 
rigid and eold of men on common 
occasions, when he saw this outbreak 
of passion on the prince’s part, be- 
came, as my informant has described 
to me, as much affected as his master. 
The old man, from being cold and 
high, suddenly fell, as it were, into 
the whimpering querulousness of ex- 
treme old age. He lost all sense of 
dignity ; he went down on his knees, 
and broke out into all sorts of wild, 
incoherent attempts at consolation ; 
so much so, that Weissenborn said he 
could not bear to look at the scene, 
and actually turned away from the 
contemplation of it. 

“ But from what followed in a few 
days we may guess the results of the 
long interview. The prince, when he 
came away from the conversation with 
his old servant, forgot his fatal box 
of papers and sent the page back for 
them. ‘The general was on his knees 
praying in the room when the young 
man entered, and only stirred an 
looked round wildly as the other re- 
moved the packet. The prince rode 
away to his hunting-lodge at three 
leagues from W——, and three days 
after that Maxime de Magny died in 
a having made a confession that 

le was engaged in an attempt to rob 
the Jew, and that he had made away 
with himself, ashamed of his dis- 
honowr. 
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“But it is not known that it was 
the general himself who took his 
grandson poison; it was said even, 
that he shot him in the prison. This, 
however, was not the case. General 
de Magny carried his grandson the 
draught which was to carry him out 
of the world, represented to the 
wretched youth that his fate was in- 
evitable, that it would be public and 
disgraceful unless he chose to antici- 
pate the punishment, and so left him. 
But tt was not of his own accord, and 
not until he had used every means of 
escape, as you shall hear, that the 
unfortunate being’s life was brought 
to an end. 

* As for the General de Magny, he 
quite fell into imbecility a short time 
after his nephew’s death, and m 
honoured duke’s demise. After his 
highness the prince married the Prin- 
cess Mary of F , as they were 
walking in the English park together 
they once met old Magny riding in 
the sun in the easy chair, in which 
he was carried commonly abroad 
after his paralytic fits. ‘ This is my 
wife, Magny,’ said the prince, affec- 
tionately, taking the veteran’s hand ; 
and he added, turning to his princess, 
‘General de Magny saved my life 
during the Seven Years’ War.’ 

“* What, you've taken her back 
again ?’ said the old man. ‘I wish 

you'd send me back my poor Max- 
ime. He had quite forgotten the 
death of the poor Princess Amalia, 
and the prince looking very dark in- 
deed passed away. 

“ And now,” said Madame de Li- 
liengarten, “I have only one more 
gloomy story to relate to you—the 
death of the Princess Amalia. It is 
even more horrible than the tale I 
have just told you.” With which 
preface the old lady resumed her 
narrative. 

“The kind, weak princess’s fate 
was hastened, if not occasioned, by 
the cowardice of Magny. He found 
means to communicate with her from 
his prison, and her highness, who was 
not in open disgrace yet (for the duke, 
out of regard to the family, persisted 
in charging Magny with only rob- 
bery), made the most desperate efforts 
to relieve him and to bribe the 
gaolers to effect his escape. She was 
so wild that she lost all patience and 
prudence in the conduct of any 
schemes she may have had for Mag- 
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ny’s liberation, for her husband was 
inexorable and caused the chevalier’s 
prison to be too strictly guarded for 
escape to be possible. She offered 
the state jewels in pawn to the court 
banker, who of course was obliged to 
decline the transaction. She fell 
down on her knees, it is said, to Gel- 
dern, the police minister, and offered 
him Heaven knows what as a bribe. 
Finally she came screaming to my 
poor dear duke, who, with his age, 
diseases, and easy habits, was quite 
unfit for scenes of so violent a na- 
ture, and who, in consequence of the 
excitement created in his august bo- 
som by her frantic violence and grief, 
had a fit in which I very nigh lost 
him. That his dear life was brought 
to an untimely end by these transac- 
tions I have not the slightest doubt, 
for the Strasbourg pie, of which they 
said he died, never, I am sure, could 
have injured him, but for the injury 
which his dear gentle heart received 
from the unusual occurrences in which 
he was forced to take a share. 

*“ All her highness’s movements 
were carefully, though not ostensibly, 
watched by her husband Prince 
Victor, who, waiting upon his august 
father, sternly signified to him that 
if his highness (my duke) should dare 
to aid the princess in her efforts to 
release Magny, he, Prince Victor, 
would publicly accuse the princess 
and her paramour of high treason, 
and take measures with the Diet for 
removing his father from the throne 
as incapacitated to reign. Hence in- 
terposition on our part was vain, and 
Magny was left to his fate. 

“It came, as you are aware, very 
suddenly. Geldern, police minister, 
Hengst, master of the horse, and the 
colonel of the prince’s guard, waited 
upon the a man in his prison 
two days after his grandfather had 
visited him there and left behind him 
the phial of poison which the crimi- 
nal had not the courage to use. And 
Geldern signified to the young man 
that unless he took of his own ac- 
cord the laurel-water provided by 
the elder Magny, more violent means 
of death would be instantly employed 
upon him, and that a file of grena- 
diers was in waiting in the court- 
yard to despatch him. Secing this, 
Magny, with the most dreadful self- 
abasement, after dragging himself 
round the room on his knees from 
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one officer to another, weeping and 
screaming with terror, at last despe- 
rately drank off the potion, and was 
a corpse in a few minutes. Thus 
ended this wretched young man. 

“ His death was made public in the 
Court Gazette two days after the 
paragraph stating that Monsieur 
de M , struck with remorse for 
having attempted the murder of the 
Jew, ‘had put himself to death by 
poison in prison, and a warning was 
added to all young noblemen of the 
duchy to avoid the dreadful sin of 
gambling, which had been the cause 
of the young man’s ruin, and had 
brought upon the grey hairs of one 
of the noblest and most honourable 
of the servants of the duke irretriev- 
able sorrow. 

“The funeral was conducted with 
decent privacy, the General de Mag- 
ny attending it. The carriage of the 
two dukes and all the first people of 
the court made their calls upon the 
general afterwards. He attended 
parade as usual the next day on the 
Arsenal-Place, and Duke Victor, 
who had been inspecting the build- 
ing, came out of it leaning on the 
brave old warrior’s arm. He was 
particularly gracious to the old man, 
and told his officers the oft-repeated 
story how at Rosbach, when the 
W—— contingent served with the 
troops of the unlucky Soubise, the 
general had thrown himself in the 
way of a French dragoon who was 
pressing hard upon his highness in 
the rout, had received the blow in- 
tended for his master and killed the 
assailant. And he alluded to the 
family motto of ‘ Magny sans tache,’ 
and said, ‘It had been always so 
with his gallant friend and tutor in 
arms.’ This speech affected all pre- 
sent very much with the exception of 
the old general, who only bowed and 
did not speak: but when he went 
home he was heard muttering, ‘ Mag- 
ny sans tache, Magny sans tache!’ 
and was attacked with paralysis that 
night from which he never more 
than partially recovered. 

“ The news of Maxime’s death had 
somehow been kept from the prin- 
cess until now, a Gazette even being 
printed without the paragraph con- 
taining the account of his suicide; 
but it was at length, I know not how, 
made known to her. And when she 
heard it, her ladies tell me, she 
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screamed and fell as if struck dead, 
then sat up wildly and raved like a 
mad woman, and was then carried to 
her bed where her physician attended 
her, and where she lay of a brain- 
fever. All this while the prince 
used to send to make inquiries con- 
cerning her, and from his giving or- 
ders that his Castle of Schlangenfels 
should be prepared and furnished, I 
make no doubt it was his intention to 
send her into confinement thither, as 
had been done with the unhapp 

sister of his Britannic majesty at 2a 

“She sent repeatedly to demand 
an interview with his highness, which 
the latter declined, saying that he 
would communicate with her high- 
ness when her health was sufficiently 
recovered. ‘To one of her passionate 
letters he sent back for reply a 
packet, which when opened was 
found to contain the emerald that 
had been the cause round which all 
this dark intrigue moved. 

“ Her highness at this became quite 
frantic, vowed in the presence of all 
her ladies that one lock of her dar- 
ling Maxime’s hair was more precious 
to her than all the jewels in the world; 
rang for her carriage and said she 
would go and kiss his tomb; pro- 
claimed the murdered martyr’s in- 
nocence and called down the punish- 
ment of Heaven, the wrath of her 
family upon hisassassin. The prince 
on hearing these speeches (they were 
all, of course, regularly brought to 
him) is said to have given one of his 
dreadful looks (which I remember 
now) and to have said, ‘ This cannot 
last much longer.’ 

“ All that day and the next the 
Princess Amalia passed in dictating 
the most passionate letters to the 
oo her father, to the kings of 

rance, Naples, and Spain, her 
kinsmen, and to all other branches 
of her family, calling upon them in 
the most incoherent terms to protect 
her against the butcher and assassin 
her husband, assailing his person in 
the maddest terms of reproach, and at 
the same time confessing her love for 
the murdered Magny. It was in 
vain that those ladies who were 
faithful to her pointed out to her the 
ey of these letters, the danger- 
ous folly of the confessions which 
they made ; she insisted upon writing 
them, and used to give them to her 
second robe-woman, a Frenchwoman 
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(her highness always affectioned per- 
sons of that nation), who had the key 
of her cassette, and carried every one 
of these epistles to Geldern. 

“ With the exception that no pub- 
lic rene were held, the cere- 
mony of the princess's establishment 
went on as before. Her ladies were 
allowed to wait upon her and perform 
their usual duties about her person. 
The only men admitted were, how- 
ever, her servants, her physician and 
aH and one day when she 
wished to go into the garden a hey- 
duke, who kept the door, intimated 
to her highness that the prince’s or- 
ders were that she should keep her 
apartments. 

“They abut, as you remember, 
upon the landing of the marble stair- 
case of Schloss W——, the entrance 
to Prince Victor's suite of rooms be- 
ing opposite the princess’s on the 
same landing. This space is large, 
filled with sofas and benches, and the 
gentlemen and officers who waited 
upon the duke used to make a sort 
of ante-chamber of the landing- 
re and pay their court to his 

ighness there as he passed out at 
eleven o'clock to parade. At sucha 
time the heydukes within the prin- 
cess’s suite of rooms used to turn 
out with their halberts and present 
to Prince Victor, the same ceremony 
being performed on his own side, 
when pages came out and announced 
the approach of his highness. The 
pages used to come out and say, 
‘The prince, gentlemen!’ and the 
drums beat in the hall, and the gen- 
tlemen rose who were waiting on the 
benches that ran along the balus- 
trade. 

“ As if fate impelled her to her 
death, one day the princess, as her 
generals turned out, and she was 
aware that the prince was standing, 
as was his wont, on the landing con- 
versing with his gentlemen (in the 
old days he used to cross to the 
srincess’s apartment and kiss her 
hand) —the princess, who had been 
anxious all the morning, complaining 
of heat, insisting that all the doors of 
the apartments should be left open, 
and giving tokens of an insanity 
which I think was now evident, 
rushed wildly at the doors when the 
guards passed out, flung them open, 
and, before a word could be said or 
her ladies could follow her, was in 
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presence of Duke Victor, who was 
talking as usual on the landing, and, 
placing herself between him and the 
stair, began apostrophising him with 
frantic vehemence :— 

“* Take notice, gentlemen!’ she 
screamed out, ‘that this man is a 
murderer and a liar; that he lays 
lots for honourable gentlemen, and 
Kills them in prison! Take notice, 
that I too am in prison, and fear the 
same fate; the same butcher who 
killed Maxime de Magny may, any 
night, put the knife to my own throat. 
I appeal to you and to all the kings 
of Europe, my royal kinsmen. I 
demand to be set free from this tyrant 
and villain, this liar and traitor! I 
adjure you all as gentlemen of honour 
to carry these letters to my relatives 
and say from whom you had them!’ 
and with this the unhappy lady be- 
gan scattering letters about among 
the astonished crowd. 

“¢ Tet no man stoop!’ cried the 
prince, in a voice of thunder. ‘ Ma- 
dame de Gleim, you should have 
watched your patient better. Call 
the princess’s physicians: her high- 
ness’s brain is affected. Gentlemen, 
have the goodness to retire. And 
the prince stood on the landing as the 
gentlemen went down the stair, say- 
ing fiercely to the guard, ‘ Soldier, 
if she moves, strike with your hal- 
bert!’ on which the man brought the 
point of his weapon to the princess’s 
breast; and the lady, frightened, 
shrank back and re-entered her 
apartments. ‘ Now, Monsicur de 
Weissenborn,’ said the prince, * pick 
up all those papers ;’ and the prince 
went into his own apartments, pre- 
ceded by his pages, and never quitted 
them until he had seen every one of 
the papers burnt. 

“The next day the Court Gazette 
contained a bulletin signed by the 
three physicians, stating that ‘ Her 
highness the hereditary princess 
laboured undet inflammation of the 
brain, and had passed a restless and 
disturbed night.’ Similar notices 
were issued day after day. The ser- 
vices of all her ladies, except two, 
were dispensed with. Guards were 
placed within and without her doors ; 
her windows were secured, so that 
escape from them was impossible 
and you know what took place ten 
days later. The church-bells in the 
town were ringing all night, and the 
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prayers of the faithful asked for a 
person in extremis. A Gazette ap- 
peared in the morning edged with 
black, and stating that the High and 
Mighty Princess Amalia Maria Fer- 
dinanda, consort of His Serene High- 
ness Victor Louis Emanuel, Here- 
ditary Prince of W——, had died in 
the evening of the 24th of January, 
1769. 

“ But do you know how she died, 
sir? ‘That, too, isa dreadful mystery. 
Weissenborn, the page, was con- 
cerned in this dark tragedy; and the 
secret was so dreadful that never, 
believe me, till Prince Victor's death 
did I reveal it. 

“ After the fatal esclandre which the 
princess had made, the prince sent 
for Weissenborn, and, binding him 
by the most solemn adjuration to 
secrecy (he only broke it to his wife 
many years after; indeed there is no 
secret in the world that women can- 
not know if they will), despatched 
him on the following mysterious 
commission. 

“* There lives,’ said his highness, 
‘on the Kehl side of the river opposite 
to Strasbourg, a man whose residence 
you will easily find out from his 
name, which is Monsieur de Stras- 
bourg. You will make your inquiries 
concerning him quietly and without 
occasioning any remark ; perhaps 
you had better go into Strasbourg 
for the purpose, where the person is 
quite well known. You will take 
with you any comrade on whom you 
can perfectly rely ; the lives of both, 
remember, depend on your secrecy. 
You will find out some period when 
Monsieur de Strasbourg is alone, or 
only in —— y of the domestic 
who lives with him (I myself visited 
the man by accident on my return 
from Paris five years since, and hence 
am induced to send for him now, 
in my present emergency). You will 
have your carriage waiting at his 
door at night; and you and your 
comrade will enter his house masked, 
and present him with a purse of a 
hundred louis, promising him double 
that sum on his return from his ex- 
pedition. Ifhe refuse, you must use 
force and bring him, menacing him 
with instant death should he decline 
to follow you. You will place him 
in the carriage with the blinds drawn, 
one or other of you never losing sight 
of him the whole way, and threaten- 
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ing him with death if he discover 
himself or cry out. You will lodge 
him in the old Owl Tower here, 
where a room shall be prepared for 
him ; and his work being done, you 
will restore him to his home in the 
same speed and secrecy with which 
you brought him from it.’ 

“ Such were the mysterious orders 
Prince Victor gave his page; and 
Weissenborn, selecting for his com- 
rade in the expedition Lieutenant 
Bartenstein, set out on his strange 
journey. 

“ All this while the palace was 
hushed as ifin mourning, the bulletins 
in the Court Gazette appeared an- 
nouncing the continuance of the 
Princess’s malady ; and though she 
had but few attendants, strange and 
circumstantial stories were told re- 
garding the progress of her com- 
plaint. She was quite wild. She had 
tried to kill herself. She had fancied 
herself to be I don’t know how many 
different characters. Expresses were 
sent to her family informing them of 
her state, and couriers despatched 
publicly to Vienna and Paris to pro- 
cure the attendance of physicians 
skilled in treating diseases of the 
brain. That pretended anxiety was 
all a feint, it was never intended that 
the princess should recover. 

“The day on which Weissenborn 
and Bartenstein returned from their 
expedition, it was announced that her 
highness the princess was much worse, 
that night the report through the 
town was that she was at the agony, 
and that night the unfortunate crea- 
ture was endeavouring to make her 
escape. 

“ She had unlimited confidence in 
the French chamber-woman who at- 
tended her, and between her and this 
woman the plan of escape was ar- 
ranged. The princess took her 
jewels in a casket; a private door, 
opening from one of her rooms and 
leading into the outer gate, it was 
said, of the palace, was discovered 
for her; and a letter was brought to 
her purporting to be from the duke, 
her father-in-law, and stating that a 
carriage and horses had been pro- 
vided, and would take her to B 5 
the territory where she might com- 
municate with her family and be 
safe. 

“The unhappy lady, confiding in 
her guardian, set out on the expedi- 
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tion. The Passages wound through 
the walls of the modern part of the 
palaces and abutted in effect at the 
old Owl Tower, as it was called, on 
the outer wall ; the tower was pulled 
down afterwards, and for good rea- 
son. 

“ At a certain place the candle, 
which the chamber-woman was car- 
rying, went out; and the princess 
would have screamed with terror, 
but her hand was seized, and a voice 
cried, ‘ Hush!’ and the next minute 
a@ man in a mask (it was the duke 
himself) rushed forward, gagged her 
with a handkerchief, her hands and 
legs were bound, and she was carried 
swooning with terror into a vaulted 
room, where she was placed by a 
person there waiting, and tied in an 
arm-chair. The same mask who had 
gagged her, came and bared her neck 
and said, ‘ It had best be done now 
she has fainted.’ 

“ Perhaps it would have been as 
well; for though she recovered from 
her swoon, and her confessor, who 
was present, came forward and en- 
deavoured to prepare her for the 
awful deed which was about to be 
done upon her, and for the state into 
which she was about to enter ; when 
she came to herself it was only to 
scream like a maniac, to curse the 
duke as a butcher and tyrant, and 
to call upon Magny, her dear Magny. 

*“ At this the duke said, quite 
calmly, ‘May God have mercy on 
her sinful soul!’ Tle, the confessor, 
and Geldern, who were present, went 
down on their knees; and, as his 
highness dropped his handkerchief, 
Weissenborn fell down in a fainting- 
fit, while Monsieur de Strasbourg, 
taking the back hair in his hand, 
separated the shricking head of 
Amalia from the miserable, sinful 
body. May Heaven have mercy 
upon her soul !” 

* * * * 

This was the story told by Madame 
de Liliengarten, and the reader will 
have no difficulty in drawing from it 
that part which affected myself and 
my uncle; who, after six wecks of 
arrest, were set at liberty, but with 
orders to quit the duchy immediately ; 
indeed, with an escort of dragoons to 
conduct us to the frontier. What 
property we had we were allowed to 
sell and realise in money, but none 
of our play debts were paid to us, 
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and all my hopes of the Countess Ida 
were thus at an end. 

When Duke Victor came to the 
throne, which he did when six months 
after apoplexy carried off the old sove- 
reign his father, all the good old usages 
of W—— were given up,—play for- 
bidden ; the opera and ballet sent to 
the right-about; and the regiments 
which the old duke had sold recalled 
from their foreign service ; with them 
came my countess’s beggarly cousin, 
the ensign, and he married her. I 
don’t know whether they were happy 
or not. It is certain that a woman 
of such a poor spirit did not merit 
any very high degree of pleasure. 
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The now reigning Duke of W—— 
himself married four years after his 
first wife’s demise; and Geldern, 
though no longer police - minister, 
built the grand house of which Ma- 
dame de Liliengarten spoke. What 
became of the minor actors in the 

reat tragedy, who knows? Only 
Tonsiour de Strasbourg was restored 
to his duties. Of the rest,—the Jew, 
the chamber - woman, the Py, on 
Magny, I know nothing. ‘Those 
sharp tools with which great people 
cut out their enterprise, are generally 
broken in the using ; nor did I ever 
hear that their employers had much 
regard for them in their ruin. 


THE POET’S LIFE. 


Tue poet’s loveliest thoughts can ne'er be told, 
A chain of silence they must ever wear, 
Like prison’d eagles, pining to unfold 
Their wings, and cleave the boundless upper air 
Unspoken, caged within one lonely breast, 
No stranger’s eye can see their feverish unrest. 


Yet 't were a cold and narrow thought of ours 
To mourn that restlessness, or fondly deem 
Our poor half-wisdom meet to judge of powers 
That through the mists of earth but dimly beam, 
Like stars that ’mid the clouds pale glances throw, 
To cheer the way-worn hearts that watch them from below. 


The poet hath his grief; he cannot speak 
The unearthly glory of his vision, save 
In broken tones of song, as wild and weak 
As dying murmurs of a summer wave, 
All powerless the wonders to declare, 
Which flash across his sight in dreams that none may share. 


Let him sing on, though we so faintly hear 
The murmur flowing, like a sunny stream, 
Within the garden of his life; his ear 
Is blest with music we can never dream, 
Yet his wild words may give the common earth 
Some shadow, some faint thought of his exceeding mirth. 


His secret life is like an Indian isle, 
Where stately trees and fairest blossoms grow, 
Where days and nights of cloudless beauty smile, 
And scented winds through long, green pathways blow ; 
Gay woods are there whose verdure doth not fade, 
And fountains of delight sing softly in the shade. 
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And there he dwells, and there the midnight stars 
Look down on him like friends ; there seldom sound 
The moan of care, the din of worldly wars. 
In spells of peace and love that isle is bound ; 
The very waves that kiss its happy shore 
Seem hushed, as if the storm could never wake them more. 


And yet the unresting sea of outward life, 
Whose treach’rous waters seemed for ever hushed, 


Hath still its darker hours of storm and strife, 

And pain may come where pain for aye seemed crushed. 
Change they may bring to that sweet sunny isle. 
Thank God! they mar its beauty only for awhile. 


The storm may rend a few green boughs away,— 
May break the tender stems of some fair flow’rs ; 
Its louder voice may drown the fountain’s play, 
Its rage alone be heard a few short hours; 
But then must end its mad destructive reign, 
And carth is beautiful, and heaven is calm again. 


Then from that lovely isle there floateth out 
Unwonted fragrance o’er the changeful deep, 
Till they who chance to wander thereabout, 
Feel strange delight, and eyes long dry will weep 
Such tears as have in them a deeper bliss 
Than the unquiet laughter of a world like this. 


Oh! who, because a storm at times may break 

O’er that fair scene, could wish one fiower the less ? 
Who from the poet's life one vision take, 

In dread lest after hours should bring distress ? 
Fear not for him, no sorrow can destroy 
His heaven-implanted sense of beauty and of joy ! 


He may have cares to duller souls unknown, 
And grief we know not be to him revealed ; 
Fear not for him! his gladness is his own, 
New springs of comfort are for him unsealed. 
His life is more than ours; to him are given, 
Even on this dull earth, thoughts that belong to heaven! 
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VAGARIES OF LENTIN-TIDE—LORD ELLENBOROUGH, AND 
LORD ASHLEY. 


In the month of April last we took 
the liberty of placing a judgment 
upon record, that a more unfit man 
than Lord Ellenborough to preside 
over the destinies of British India 
never filled the high office of go- 
vernor-general. We have reason to 
believe that the frankness with which 
this opinion was avowed lost us for a 
moment the good-will of some of our 
many readers. It appeared to them 
that we were going out of our way 
to assist the enemy. We were ac- 
cused of coquetting too much with 
Whigs and Liberals, and of giving 
a lukewarm support to her Majesty's 
Conservative cabinet. The success, 
also, which had attended the whole 
of his lordship’s measures was cast in 
our teeth as proof positive of the 
wisdom of these measures; and it 
was further added, that we were 
judging harshly of him, and setting 
ourselves in a false light before the 
world. All these rebukes we re- 
ceived patiently, well knowing that 
the hour could not be very distant 
which should satisfy the most in- 
credulous of our accusers that we 
were not so far out in our specula- 
tions as they imagined. The hour 
to which we then looked forward 
has come, sooner, it must be confess- 
ed, than we had anticipated. The 
Court of Directors, unable to en- 
dure any longer the vagaries of 
their governor-general, have taken 
a step, unprecedented, we believe, in 
the annals of history. They have 
recalled him in the very midst of his 
career of triumph, and nominated on 
their own individual responsibility 
his successor. As yet the world 
knows no more regarding this mat- 
ter than that the case is as we have 
now stated it. Not a line of the cor- 
respondence which may have passed 
between the Court and the Board of 
Control has been published. But 
the broad fact is before us, that in 
spite of the refusal of the cabinet to 
go along with them—in spite of the 
entreaties of the minister that they 
would exercise a little moré forbear- 
ance, the Directors have availed 
themselves of the right which their 


charter insures to them, and _pe- 
remptorily and summarily deter- 
mined that Lord Ellenborough 
should cease to be their servant. 
As far as we are concerned, we are 
humbly of opinion that this fact is 
enough in itself to vindicate the cor- 
rectness of the opinion which we 
delivered just two months ago. 
Whether the Court of. Directors 
have done well or ill in the business 
is quite a different question. But 
this much we think can hardly be 
denied, that no man, be his qualifica- 
tions in other respects what they may, 
who by his manner, or in his con- 
duct, or by both, renders himself so 
distasteful to the Court of Directors, 
as that, rather than submit to him, 
they will dare all consequences, 
and at a moment’s notice displace 
him, is not, nor ever was, nor ever 
could have been, fit for the situation 
which Lord Ellenborough lately held. 
We think, then, that our reprovers 
— yea, even the most zealously 
ministerial of them all—will now 
perceive that we meant no harm to 
Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet when we 
lamented that it had given such a 
head as Lord Ellenborough to the 
local government of India. And 
probably they will see this matter 
more clearly when we have declared, 
as we now do in all sincerity, that 
we both regret and condemn tlie 
precipitation with which the Court 
of Directors has removed him. Let 
us explain ourselves, lest through in- 
advertence either on our own party, or 
on theirs, we again incur the censure 
of those whom we respect too highly 
not to covet their undivided confi- 
dence. 

We begin by conceding two points, 
both of which will tell in the Court’s 
favour. First, there can be no ques- 
tion about the perfect legality of the 
proceeding. The Directors have an 
undoubted right to recall, without 
consulting the queen’s government, 
or assigning any reason for the act, 
or offering any explanation of it 
when perpetrated, any person hold- 
ing office in India as governor-gene- 
ral, governor, or commander-in-chief, 
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minds to do so. Ever since the 
crown, through the instrumentality 
of the Board of Control, began to 
take a direct part in the manage- 
ment of India, this right has been 
claimed by the Directors; and at the 
last renewal of the charter it was 
conspicuously, almost ostentatiously, 
provided for. Some of our readers 
will probably recollect under what 
circumstances so important a privi- 
lege was secured to the Court; but, 
as we write for the instruction, not 
of such as are already familiar with 
Indian politics, but rather for the 
benefit of those to whom the subject 
is strange, we think it best to preface 
what we have got to say with a ge- 
neral view of the negotiations which 
preceded and led the way to the last 
settlement between the Company, as 
a privileged body, and the imperial 
government. 

The first. blow at the Company’s 
exclusiveness was struck in 1813, 
when the trade with India, hereto- 
fore strictly their own, was thrown 
open, and there was left to them 
only the internal management of the 
country, the revenues arising out of 
territorial ion, and a mono- 
poly of the tea-trade, or rather of the 
agers trade, with China. A reso- 
ute stand was made by the proprie- 
tors of East India stock and their 
friends and representatives against 
this arrangement. Terrible conse- 
quences were spoken of as about to 
ensue from the indiscriminate inter- 
course which would henceforth take 
place between riotous British seamen 
and a people sensitive to the last de- 
gree Fave offered to their pre- 
judices. But the voices of Liverpool, 
Bristol, Glasgow, and other manu- 
facturing towns, prevailed over that 
from Leadenhall Street, and, after 
much discussion and the examination 
of many witnesses, parliament de- 
clared that the commercial inter- 
course between Great Britain and 
India should be free. 

The mischievous results foretold 
by the enemies of this arrange- 
ment did not come to pass. There 
was no fighting at the outports be- 
tween English seamen and Hindoo 
merchants ; the latter, shewing them- 
selves as liberal, in their transactions 
of commerce, as their countrymen at 
large are now found to be with re- 
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as often as they shall make up their- 
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spect to the endeavours of Christian 
missionaries to convert them. On 
the other hand, India proved to be a 
more important market to the home 
manufacturer than the most sanguine 
could have ventured to anticipate. 
British skill and capital, making free 
use of machinery, soon outstripped 
the manual industry of the natives. 
Even the cottons and silk pieces 
woven at home came to be preferred 
ere long at Calcutta to the same arti- 
cles brought down from Bauglepoor 
and the Sunderabunds ; and, in pro- 
portion as the mill-owners of Lan- 
cashire grew rich, the native weavers 
became poor. ‘To such an extent, 
indeed, was this industrial revolution 
carried, that the attention of parlia- 
ment was repeatedly called to it, and 
the House of Lords, in particular, 
more than once took notice of it in a 
way which marked their lordships’ 
sense of the extreme hardship of the 
case, as far as the poor Ryots were 
affected by it. 


“The chief manufactures of India,” 
says the report from the committee of 
1830, “ having been supplanted to a great 
extent by the manufactures of England, 
not only in the market of this country, 
but in that of India itself, it has become 
an object of the deepest interest to im- 
prove the productions of the soil. The 
committee, therefore, instituted a full in- 
quiry into the quality of the — silk 
and of the cotton of India, and into the 
measures which might be adopted for 
their improvement, They likewise made 
inquiries as to sugar, tobacco, and other 
articles of Indian produce.” 


Besides throwing open the trade 
with India to English merchants 
generally (for the clauses determin- 
ing the amount of tonnage required 
in each ship, and giving the power 
of license to the Directors, can scarcely 
be said to have operated as a restric- 
tion), the act of 1813 provided “ that, 
in order to satisfy the doubts which 
had arisen regarding the out-turn 
of the Company’s commercial affairs, 
their accounts should in future be 
separated under the two heads of 
‘territory’ and ‘ commerce.” The 
object of this arrangement was to 
make manifest to parliament what 
portion of their establishments, both 
at home and abroad, came under 
each head of charge, and to shew the 
result of their financial resources, 
whether they might -_ from com- 
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merce or from territory; for over 
the appropriation of the territorial re- 
venues, as well as over such surplus 
commercial profits as might accrue 
after a strict observance of the ap- 
propriation clauses, the Board of 
Control was henceforth to exercise a 
general authority. Moreover, to the 
Board was assigned a general con- 
trol over the Company’s civil college 
at Haylebury and its military semi- 
nary at Addiscombe. But the en- 
actments with which we are chiefly 
concerned are those which had refe- 
rence as well to the appointment as 
to the recall of the great officers of 
state in India itself; and these were 
as follows. 

By the bill of 1784 it was settled 
that, on the occurrence ofa vacancy in 
the office of governor-general, or of 
governor of either of the subordinate 

residencies, or of commander-in-chief 
in any of the three, the Court of 
Directors should proceed to fill up 
the same without any reference either 
to the Board of Control or to the 
sovereign. Neither were they re- 
stricted in their selection to the co- 
venanted servants of the Company, 
for whom exclusively all minor ap- 
pointments were reserved. They 
might choose out of the whole range 
of the king’s subjects. But then they 
must supply the 7 with- 
in a space of two months after 
the notification of its occurrence 
should have been received by the 
Court, otherwise the right to appoint 
lapsed to the crown, and the parties 
so appointed could be recalled onl 
by an order under the sign-manual. 
In all other cases, the Directors, as 
they conferred office on individuals 
chosen by themselves, so they re- 
served a power of resuming it again 
whenever the proceeding might to 
themselves appear expedient. And 
this they were authorised to do, ex- 
empt from all interference, not on 
the part of the crown alone, but even 
by the general court of proprietors, 
to which, up to the passing of Mr. 
Pitt's bill, an appeal always ia If, 
therefore, the authority of the India 
House was in some respects limited, 
in others it gained by the act of 1784 
both in extension and strength; forthe 
Court of Directors became much more 
independent of popular caprice than 
it had heretofore been, and, work- 
ing, through its secret committee, 
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heartily with the Board of Control, it 
took a place in the established insti- 
tutions of the country, anomalous, 
without doubt, yet in the highest de- 
gree both important and dignified. 

The act of 1784 renewed the Com- 
pany’s charter for thirty years. The 
new constitution given to the Courts 
was found, upon the whole, to an- 
swer its purpose admirably; for 
when, in 1813, attacks were made 
upon the commercial monopoly which 
had been granted to the proprietors, 
not a voice was raised to demand the 
overthrow of their political power. 
This much of change did, indeed, oc- 
cur, that appointments by the di- 
rectors to the offices of governor- 
general, of governor and commander- 
in-chief, were made subject to the 
crown’s approval,—a wise arrange- 
ment, considering the prodigious ex- 
tension which had taken place, and 

romised day by day to go on, in the 
imits of the Indian empire. But the 
power of recall was not even alluded 
to; it remained, as the law of 1784 
had settled it, altogether with the 
Court of Directors. It was felt to be 
the only check which the Court 
could exercise over men avowedly, 
indeed, their servants, but in point of 
fact almost entirely independent of 
them ; whose proceedings they could 
not watch, who were separated from 
them by the distance of half the globe, 
and who, if not dependent on their 
good pleasure for the retention of the 
power that was committed to them, 
might involve the Company’s affairs 
in irretrievable confusion, ere other 
means could be adopted of getting 
rid of them. 

So passed seventeen out of the 
twenty years, for which in 1813 a 
renewal of the charter was granted. 
The system was found to work with- 
out inconvenience to any one. Nei- 
ther governors-general, nor govern- 
ors, nor commanders-in-chief, were 
removed with harshness or indelicacy 
from their posts; and all professed 
themselves satisfied with the degree 
of attention with which the home 
authorities treated them. Accord- 
ingly, when, in 1830, the minds of 
men began to be turned towards the 
approaching term of the Company’s 
privileges, not a word was spoken 
against granting to the Directors over 
again all the privileges which the 
had heretofore exercised, provided it 
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should be deemed politic to continue 
any longer that which Napoleon 
used to condemn as the most absurd 
of all conceivable anomalies. No 
doubt, when the Whigs acceded to 
office, a clamour against ae 
every shape was raised. The Whigs 
came into power upon the wings of a 
moral whirlwind, which threatened 
at one time to reduce society to its 
elements. And it can little surprise 
us to find that they who, without a 
scruple, laid violent hands upon al- 
most all the time-honoured institu- 
tions of the country should have se- 
riously meditated a revolution in 
Indian politics likewise. But, when 
the subject came to be maturely 
considered, even the Whigs saw that 
the assumption by the crown of the 
power and patronage heretofore 
wielded by the Court of Directors 
would lead to consequences more 
grave than they had courage to face, 
and probably more dangerous than 
they had strength to cope with and 
overcome. Then, after a good deal 
of skirmishing, and a not very candid 
endeavour to convict the Company 
of wilful mystification in the manner 
of keeping their accounts, Earl Grey’s 
cabinet, on the 12th of February, 
1833, made, through the president of 
the Board of Control, then the 
Right Hon. Charles Grant, now Lord 
Glenelg, a communication to the 
Court of Directors, from which the 
following is an extract :— 


“* Notwithstanding too much past de- 
fect and error, and in spite of much 
remaining imperfection, the political ad- 
ministration of India, through the Com. 
pany, had secured to the inbabitants of 
that country so considerable a measure of 
the advantages which it was the proper 
object of a government to confer, and 
evinced so much susceptibility of receiv. 
ing improvement, suggested by ex- 
perience and reflection, that they (the 
government) would not be justified in 
lightly proposing to disturb the system 
in its essential elements ; that, by a care- 
ful observation of the practical effects of 
the blended system of trade and govern- 
ment, the Company ought, as soon as 
possible, to be released from commercial 
dealings; and that the interests of the 
nation would be best consulted by no 
longer continuing the China trade as an 
exclusive privilege, though he (Mr. 
Grant) did not deny the merit claimed 
to the China trade by the Company, in 
having both discharged the cost of re- 
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mittance, and also supplied the deficiency 
of revenue. 

“With respect to the compelling of 
India to answer all the just demands on 
her exchequer, no rational doubt could 
exist, A revenue which, during the 
last twenty years, had been steadily pro- 
gressive — which, estimated according to 
parliamentary rates of exchange, had now 
reached the annual amount of twenty-two 
millions, and which promised still to in. 
crease ; a territory almost unlimited in 
extent ; a soil rich and fertile, and suited 
to every kind of produce ; great resources 
not yet explored; a people, generally 
speaking, patient, frugal, laborious, im- 
proving, and evincing both desire and ca- 
pacity of further improvement,— these he 
thought were sufficient pledges that our 
treasury in the East, under wise manage- 
ment, would be more than adequate to 
meet the current expenditure,” 


The blow now struck was at the 
Company’s China trade, the only 
branch of commerce which was really 
valuable; and it took effect, as all the 
world knows, leading directly to 
squabbles with the authorities at 
Canton, and ending in a war, of which 
we have not yet seen the results. 
There accompanied this serious in- 
novation other and not unimportant 
changes, such as the establishment of 
a right in every British subject to set- 
tle, at his own pleasure, in British 
India ; and the removal of all licens- 
ing power over ships engaged in the 
indian trade. Preparations were like- 
wise made for that which must, 
doubtless, come at last, namely, the 
extinction of the political authority of 
the Directors, and its transference to 
the crown. At the same time, let 
justice be done to all parties. The 
Whig government yielded, as was its 
wont, to the pressure which the 
Courts of Directors and proprietors 
were able to apply, and permitted 
the Company to make, upon the 
whole, a very good bargain for it- 
self. We cannot do better than shew 
what the bargain was in the words of 
a series of resolutions, which, having 
been proposed to a Court of Pro- 
prietors by Sir John Malcolm, on the 
15th of April, were, after a ballot, 
adopted on the 3d of May, by a 
majority of 447 votes to 52 :— 


«* That, on reviewing the intimate con- 
nexion which has so long subsisted be- 
tween India and the Company, the Court 
desire to record their conviction, that 
the Company can have no other object, in 
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undertaking to administer the territorial 
government for a further term, than the 
advancement of the happiness and pro- 
sperity of our native subjects ; and that, 
if parliament, in its wisdom, should con- 
sider, as his majesty’s ministers have de- 
clared, that that great object can be best 
promoted by continuing the administra- 
tion in the hands of the Company, hav- 
ing, through the Court of Directors, 
suggested, as it was their duty to do, the 
difficulties and dangers, political as well 
as financial, which beset the dissolution 
of the connexion between the territorial 
and commercial branches of their affairs, 
they will not shrink from the undertak- 
ing, even at the sacrifices required, pro- 
vided that powers be reserved to enable 
the Company efficiently to administer the 
government, and that their pecuniary 
rights and claims be adjusted upon the 
principle of fair and liberal compromise. 

‘« That the Company, however, looking 
to the present and prospective state of 
the Indian finances, to the aid which the 
territory derives from the trade, and to 
the probable difficulty of effecting remit- 
tances from India under the proposed 
system, are of opinion, that it is not 
reasonable that ‘ the Company’s assets, 
commercial and territorial, with all their 
possessions and rights, shall be assigned 
to the crown, on behalf of the territorial 
revenue of India,’ in exchange, as pro- 
posed, by his majesty’s ministers, for an 
annuity of ten and a half per cent for 
forty years, (amen in England out of 
the territorial revenues, and redeemable 
at the end of that period at the rate of 
1001. for every 5l. 5s. of annuity, except 
on the following conditions :— 

“ First, that the sum to be set apart 
for a guarantee fund be extended to such 
an amount as, upon reasonable calculation, 
will be sufficient, with the accumulations 
during forty years, to redeem the annuity 
at the expiration of that term ; and, in the 
event of India failing in any one year to 
remit sufficient funds to pay the dividend, 
the deficiency shall be supplied out of 
the guarantee fund; any sums which 
may be taken out of that fund, being 
made good to the fund by subsequent 
remittances from India. 

“Secondly, that the Company, exercising 
the same powers as they now possess under 
their charter, shall continue to administer 
the government of India for a defined 
period, not less than twenty years ; and 
if deprived of it, at the expiration of that 
term, or at any time subsequently thereto, 
they shall be allowed the option of de- 
manding payment of the principal, at the 
rate of 1001. for each 51. 5s. of annuity ; 
and, whenever paid off, they shall be en- 
titled, if they shall see fit, with their capi- 
tal, or any portion thereof, to resume 
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their undoubted right to trade, which it 
is now proposed by her majesty’s ministers 
should be in abeyance. 

“ Thirdly, that during the period of 
the Company’s administration of the ter. 
ritorial government, all measures, in- 
volving direct or contingent expenditure, 
shall originate with the Court of Direc- 
tors, and be subject as at present to the 
control of the Board of Commissioners, 
under the restrictions of the existing 
law ; and, further, that sufficient powers 
be reserved to the Company to check, by 
a system of publicity to both houses of 
parliament, or by some other means, 
any acts of the Board which may appear 
to the Court of Directors to be unconsti- 
tutional, to militate against the principles 
of good government, to interfere with 
substantial justice to our allies, or to 
invalidate or impair the security for the 
dividend ; and, 

“ Fourthly, that a sufficient power be 
retained over the commercial assets, to 
enable the Court of Directors to propose 
to the Company, and ultimately to the 
Board for their confirmation, a plan for 
making suitable provision for outstanding 
commercial obligations, and for such of 
the commercial officers and servants of the 
Company as may be affected by the pro. 
posed arrangements.” 

The terms thus proposed by the 
Company were, with few and trivial 
modifications, accepted by Lord 
Grey’s government. They consented 
to increase the guarantee fund to two 
millions, the sum recommended by 
the Court of Directors. They agreed 
that the dividend should have a pre- 
ference over every other payment, 
and consented to the Company’s con- 
tinued administration of the govern- 
ment of India for a defined period of 
twenty years. Finally, in noticing 
the demand that is made, as to ex- 
ercising the same powers as the Com- 
pany now possess under their charter, 

. Grant observes, that 

** He did not know whether the words 
were introduced with any specific re- 
ference ; but, to the general propositions 
which they expressed, his majesty’s 
ministers, through him, had repeatedly 
declared their adherence, and they were 
not aware that it was in the slightest 
degree impaired by any modification they 
contemplated in the existing system. 
Whatever changes parliament might, in 
its wisdom, see fit to adopt could, he did 
not doubt, be made without detriment to 
the substantial authority of the Company. 
If the words had been inserted in con- 
sequence of the hint thrown out in the 
memorandum that the Board should have 
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a veto on the recall of governors and 
military commanders in India, it was not 
the intention of his majesty’s ministers to 
insist on that suggestion,” 


We have taken the trouble to 
bring these facts together, and to 
illustrate and explain them by ex- 
tracts from official documents, in 
order that our readers may perceive 
how entirely the Court of Directors 
have kept within the line of the law 
in their recent proceedings with regard 
to Lord Ellenborough. They have 
done nothing but what they had the 
most perfect right todo. A governor- 
general displeases them, and they 
deprive him of his authority. Who 
shall gainsay the exercise of a power 
which was carefully guarded, on their 
parts, at the last renewal of the 
charter, and yielded, though not 
without an effort, by the then minis- 
ters of the crown? The moment for 
exercising this power may or may 
not have been well chosen; but to 
call the power itself in question, as 
Lord Brougham, in his anxiety to 
support his noble friend “ the Duke,” 
aid, is simply to expose our own 

oss ignorance. So far, then, the 

Jourt of Directors stand above the 
reach of blame. They are unani- 
mously of opinion that the course of 
action on which the governor-general 
has entered is prejudicial to their 
interests, and those of their consti- 
tuents, and not creditable to the 
national character. They remon- 
strate, and find that not only is no 
regard paid to their remonstrances, 
but that their governor-general goes 
directly in their teeth. What are 
they to do? how are o- to act ? 
They would gladly carry the queen's 
ministers along with them, and take, 
it is probable, all possible steps to 
obtain a coincidence of sentiment in 
that quarter. They are not success- 
ful; considerations of state outweigh 
in the cabinet all minor points, 
whether of conduct or of manner ; 
and at last the Court, finding that 
they are rebuffed both at home and 
abroad, seek shelter in the authority 
which the law has secured to them. 

The second admission which we 
are bound to make, and which will 
probably tell with as much force as 
the first in the Court's favour is this, 
that every act of Lord Ellenborough, 
since his arrival in India, has evinced, 
both publicly and privately, the 
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most utter disregard both to the 
wishes and feelings of his employers, 
and of every thing like consistency 
in himself. He who in 1830 stood 
forward as the sturdiest advocate of 
the Court of Directors, who, in 
moving for a select committee of the 
House of Lords to inquire into the 
Company’s affairs, and pee 
into the system on which the trade 
between Great Britain, and India, 
and China, was conducted, went well- 
nigh out of his way to denounce the 
extravagance of the local govern- 
ments ; who took care to explain to 
their lordships the true state of the 
Indian finances, shewing the neces- 
sity there was for economy, and ob- 
serving at the same time that no 
government, either in this or any 
other country, could issue stranger 
orders than those which emanated 
from the India House for a reduction 
of expenditure in every department 
of the state,—this very man no sooner 
finds himself at the head of affairs in 
the East than he rushes into ex- 
travagances of which an emancipated 
schoolboy would be ashamed. Of 
course we do not include under this 
head the gigantic preparations which 
he made to redeem the tarnished 
honour of the British arms in Aff- 
ghanistan. There is no extravagance, 
when war becomes necessary, in 
undertaking it with such a force as 
shall bear down all opposition; for 
a little war, though it bleed the 
country by drops, takes a great deal 
more, ere it conclude, out of the sys- 
tem, both literally and metaphorically, 
than if a mighty effort had been 
made at the outset. But foolish and 
unmeaning parades, gorgeous mili- 
tary processions, with an accumula- 
tion of aides-de-camp, pages, guards, 
and we know not all what,— these 
are the causes of expenditure which 
the Court had a right to find fault 
with, and every remonstrance against 
which was met and answered in a 
tone of positive contumely. To bear 
all this could not but try the patience 
of the Directors beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of human nature ; and, 
if other stories which have reached 
us be true, they had even more than 
this to put up with. We are forced, 
therefore, to allow, not only that the 
Directors have the law upon their 
side, but that, without looking further 
than the tone of the governor-gene- 
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ral’s bearing, there was enough in 
that to make them proceed to almost 
any extremity ; for authorities, when 
they are bearded and set at nought 
by those under them, cease, in point 
of fact, to be authorities, whether 
they retreat into private life, or abide 
still in public situations. 

And now comes the question, how 
far, after making such admissions, 
we can pretend to reiterate an ex- 
pression of disapproval in regard to 
the recall of Lord Ellenborough ? 
We answer thus far, and no further. 
The moment was  unseasonable. 
Whether for right or wrong, whether 
with justice on his side, or in con- 
tempt of all the restraints of moral 
and political probity, Lord Ellen- 
borough was in the full swing ofa 
career which cannot be stayed, far 
less condemned and fie Fs aban- 
doned, except at the utmost hazard 
to the stability of the Indian empire. 
His policy, also, though uniformly 
lavish, and often rash, has been bold, 
and eminently successful. Neither 
can it be denied that, considering the 
low ebb to which the national cha- 
racter had fallen in the East, some- 
thing of the sort was necessary. 

The disaster at Cabul had pro- 
duced a great effect, not only upon 
foreign nations, but upon the minds 
of our own subjects. The prestige 
of British invincibility was gone; 
and though Pollock’s and Nott’s 
march might suffice to prove that 
the Affghans, single-handed, were no 
match for the British empire, when 
its strength was put forth, there 
needed some brilliant passage of arms 
to shew that we were as little de- 
pendent on mere numerical supe- 
riority as we used to be. And this 
we must accept as the best excuse 
that can be offered for the subjuga- 
tion of Scinde and the attack upon 
Gwalior. Considered as operations 
distinct in themselves, they must, in 
a moral point of view, tell against us 
to the end of time. But if we really 
were reduced to the necessity of 
choosing between war abroad, and 
invasion of our own territories, per- 
haps civil strife at home, then we 
may be pardoned for having treated 
both the ameers and the young rajah 
as the Romans used to treat the 
powers of Gaul, and Louis Philippe 
now treats the chiefs that border on 
his colony of Algeria. 
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On the other hand, our battles 
and our conquests are well known to 
have awakened the jealousy of all 
the native powers with whom we 
have any connexion. They believe 
that we are returning to the policy 
of former years, and, in sheer despair, 
speak undisguisedly among them- 
selves of the necessity of contracting 
alliances one with another, for the 
purposes of mutual support against 
aggression. How the Nepaulese and 
Burmans, in particular, kept quiet 
during late events, we really cannot 
pretend to guess. Had Lord Ellen- 
borough been less prompt to strike, 
had he, after pushing his quarrel to 
a certain point, wavered and with- 
drawn, in the case either of Scinde or 
Gwalior, the whole of India would 
have been in a flame. And now 
there is this manifest risk to be run, 
that the moderation which urges the 
Directors to condemn his lordship’s 
policy, and to remove him from his 
situation, as no governor-general ever 
was removed before, may be mis- 
taken, both within our own territo- 
ries and beyond them, for fear. We 
know that the Directors did not come 
to the resolution on which they have 
acted all at once. We are aware 
that the correspondence between the 
Court and the supreme government 
has been little else than a series of 
criminations and recriminations ever 
since Lord Ellenborough assumed 
the chief direction of affairs. But 
the princes and people of the East 
never could be made to understand 
this. The chances, therefore, are, 
that when they come to know that 
the most warlike chief whom the 
Company ever sent out has been 
abruptly superseded, and his whole 
policy condemned, they will attribute 
the circumstance to the lack of power, 
rather than of will, in the home 
authorities to continue a system of 
conquest. And then let us not won- 
der if war be brought home to us 
from more than one quarter. 

Again, the state of the native army 
is scarcely such as to sanction a too 
sudden interference with any ar- 
rangements which his lordship may 
have projected regarding it, and 
which are as yet incomplete. Not 
that Lord Ellenborough is alone, or 
mainly to blame, for inducing the 
discontent which unhappily prevails 
among the Sepoys. It was Lord 
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Minto, not Lord Ellenborough, who 
ventured, in an evil hour, to march 
an army of bigoted Hindoos across 
the Indus, thus bringing into anta- 
gonism influences which have here- 
tofore operated harmoniously and in 
our favour. And a very pretty piece 
of work he made of it. But Scinde 
is just as much unholy ground to the 
devout Hindoo, as the mountain- 
passes of Affghanistan, or Cabul it- 
self. 

And this feeling it was, not mere 
discontent on account of money al- 
lowances curtailed, which led to the 
mutinies that have recently occurred 
in more than one native regiment. 
Now mutiny arising out of a circum- 
stance like this, which has its roots in 
religious principle, however mistaken 
that principle may be, is a much 
more serious matter, even among 
Europeans, than mutiny produced by 
any other cause. Among the natives 
of India there is no telling to what 
results it may lead. While, there- 
fore, we feel ourselves bound to con- 
demn the occupation of Scinde, al- 
most as much on the ground of the 
impolicy of the measure as because 
of its rank injustice, we are not pre- 
pared to say that the sudden removal 
of the authorities which executed the 
move, and bent the necks of the 
Sepoys to take part in it, may not be 
productive of as much mischief as 
the move itself. When men, with 
arms in their hands, refuse to obey 
the orders of their superiors, they 
must be forced to do so, let the 
grounds of refusal be what they may. 
When, without having enforced obe- 
dience, you withdraw from the scene 
the individual against whose autho- 
rity they rebelled, you encourage 
them to rebel again, by inducing 
the belief that you are afraid of them. 
Now, whatever opinion we may en- 
tertain of Lord Ellenborough’s mo- 
deration, and suavity, and good taste, 
we give him ample credit for courage, 
and, in a moment of difficulty, even 
for judgment. He ought not to have 
been removed from his high station 
till perfect order and habits of subor- 
dination had been restored to the 
army. 

Thus far, then, we agree with the 
Duke of Wellington, that the ex- 
ercise of their undoubted right by 
the Court of Directors was, under 
the circumstances, by no means a 
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discreet act. That they had been 
well tried in various ways we can 
easily believe ; and that, at any other 
juncture, they would have been jus- 
tified in visiting personal disrespect 
with so extreme a punishment as dis- 
missal, we freely admit. For if the 
governing power may be not only 
disobeyed, but insulted, there is an 
end to all pretence at responsibility, 
and the government is dissolved. 
But when the fate of an empire 
hangs in the balance, much must be 
both done and suffered which, under 
any other circumstances, would be 
intolerable. 

On the other hand, it might have 
been as well had the illustrious duke 
a the expression of his sentiments 
to himself. Men in high places are 
bound to speak with caution at all 
times, and especially so when a word 
from their lips goes further to elevate 
or condemn, in the opinion of the 
world, than whole sentences delivered 
by any meaner authority. The duke 
was not cautious in asseverating that 
of which we are not, it appears, to 
receive any further proof than each 
reasonable person may adduce for 
himself, by putting well-known facts 
together, and drawing his own con- 
clusions from them. The Directors 
were not discreet ; and we have shewn 
that they were not so. But there 
was no necessity for the Duke of 
Wellington to condemn them, er 
cathedra, and, by so doing, to take, or 
seem to take, the whole of Lord 
Ellenborough’s proceedings under his 
own high protection. 

If the Court of Directors erred in 
yielding to impulses, which human 
nature finds it difficult in every case 
to withstand, they have done them- 
selves infinite honour in receiving 
with so good a grace the rebuke of 
the greatest man of his age. A dif- 
ferent course of proceeding might 
have led, and probably would have 
led, to very serious consequences. 
The duke’s unqualified condemnation 
seemed to put them at once on the 
defensive; and, had they taken up 
the glove, a series of disclosures would 
have probably followed, such as are 
much better kept out ofsight. They 
deserve, likewise, the thanks of the 
country for having accepted, as Lord 
Ellenborough’s successor, the late 
admirable and highly gifted secre- 
tary-at-war. The act proves that 
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between them and the cabinet there 
is no difference of opinion on any 
point of importance. And it proves, 
at the same time, that they are ele- 
vated far above those petty jea- 
lousies for which the Whigs and 
Radicals were anxious to give them 
credit. Lord Ellenborough was ob- 
jectionable for reasons purely per- 
sonal. They accept as his successor 
an individual connected with him 
by ties of marriage, and a member of 
the very cabinet which declined to 
support them in his lordship’s recall, 
Honour be to them for the proceed- 
ing! For they gave thereby to In- 
dia the individual in all England, 
perhaps, the best qualified to carry 
the empire out of its difficulties, and 
to establish a permanent system on 
which its affairs may henceforth be 
conducted. Should wars arise, in 
Sir Henry Hardinge the Indian army 
will find a leader second only to him 
who taught them how to conquer at 
Assaye ; should civil matters de- 
mand investigation and arrangement, 
the Indian cabinet will find at its 
head one of the quickest, ablest, and 
most discriminating men of business, 
that ever presided over the interests 
of a state. And last, though not 
least, the manners and bearing of the 
new governor-general will exhibit 
precisely the sort of contrast that 
was required to those of his pre- 
decessor. Frank, open, soldierlike, 
full of fun, and most agreeable in 
conversation, Sir Henry Hardinge is 
sure to win the hearts of all with 
whom he comes in contact; while 
his sterling worth, and great steadi- 
ness of character, will retain, so long 
as he may abide in the country, the 
confidence and esteem which his first 
introduction to it is sure to command. 
At the same time we are not prepared 
to say that the country has seen the 
last of Lord Ellenborough’s dismissal. 
A right may he very good in the 
abstract, so long as it continues in 
abeyance, which proves in the ex- 
ercise in the highest degree incon- 
venient. And we shall certainly not 
be surprised if, in this matter of re- 
calling goyernors-general, the Court 
of Directors find that there is a de- 
sire, both in the cabinet and out of 
it, to curtail their privileges, 


So much for one of the two lead- 
ing events which broke in upon the 
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monotony of the by-gone month. 
Now for a word or two concerning 
another, which, whether more or less 
important in itself, has, at all events, 
attracted to the full as large a share 
of public notice,— that is to say, if 
the public voice make itself heard, as 
we suppose it does, through the 
newspapers. 

The same friendly critics who 
found fault with our remarks upon 
Lord Ellenborough’s policy in India 
laid to our charge, that we were luke- 
warm in the cause of Lord Ashley, and 
his ‘Ten-hours’ clause at home. It may 
beso. We do not deny that, whatever 
may be our views on the general 
subject of law-making for labourers, 
we could not for a moment balance 
the success of Lord Ashley’s proposi- 
tion against the certain overthrow of 
a Conservative government. Good 
governments are not so easily got 
nowadays as they used to be. It 
took the country twelve long years 
to shake itself free of the incubus of 
Whiggery ; and we confess that we 
were not disposed to purchase back 
the burthen, even at the price of a 
Ten-hours’ bill for the factory 
children. Besides, what we said a 
month ago we must here repeat, that 
the advocates of short hours have 
gained as much as at the beginning 
of so grave an experiment they had 
a right to desire. They have esta- 
blished the principle of parliamentary 
interference between the employer 
and the employed, and by so doing 
inserted the small end of the wedge, 
which at some future period, should 
the present bill be found to work 
advantageously, may be driven home, 
They had no right to ask for more 
—no right, certainly, to expect that 
more would be conceded to them; 
for the system of determining by au- 
thority how many hours in each day 
shall be devoted by any class of per- 
sons to labour, and how many to rest, 
constitutes a complete revolution in 
the theory and the practice of legis- 
lation. It was too much to expect 
that the government, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of a moment, 
should sanction all at once the ex- 
treme of such a change. 

There ean be no difficulty in de- 
scending, should the movement ap- 
pear judicious, from twelve hours to 
ten, or eyen to eight; but to go up 
from ten to twelve, even if the ex- 
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perience of universal evil urged the 
proceeding, would be next to ime 
possible. The people never give back 
a privilege, or that which they be- 
lieve to be a privilege, after it has 
once been conceded to them. Take 
the case of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and other 
large towns. Is there one respectable 
person in any of these places who 
believes that he or his fellow-towns- 
men have gained any thing from 
the liberalised institutions which the 
Whigs were kind enough to introduce 
among them? We trow not. Yet 
what statesman, possessed of hissenses, 
would dream of relieving such places 
from the annoyance of popular 
municipal elections, and of the party- 
spirit and heartburnings which the 
create and perpetuate? And so it 
would be in reference to shortened 
hours from labour. Determine that no 
operative shall be permitted to work 
for more than six hours a-day, and, 
amid all the personal misery which 
must arise out of the arrangement, he 
will cling to his privileged idleness still, 
and attribute his sufferings to every 
conceivable cause except the right one, 
namely, the gross folly of himself and 
his benevolent friends, in seeking to 
controvert the arrangements of na- 
ture, and supposing that good could 
arise out of it. 

We confess, therefore, that our 
disappointment at the failure of Lord 
Ashley's well-intended endeavour is 
not great. Had he carried the go- 
vernment along with him from the 
beginning, we should have accepted 
the boon of a Ten-hours’ clause 
gratefully, hoping, perhaps believing, 
that the hazards undeniably attending 
it would be counterbalanced by the 
good which, if wisely dealt with, it 
was capable of producing. But as we 
are not dissatisfied with a Twelve- 
hours’ clause in the abstract, so we 
infinitely prefer that Lord Ashley's 
scheme should be postponed than 
that his lordship should triumph one 
day, and the Treasury-benches be 
occupied the next by the rump of 
poor old Lord Grey’s cabinet. At 
the same time, it is impossible to deny 
that the whole affair has given a 
shake to the credit of parliament, 
from which parliament will not easily 
recover. Was ever spectacle wit- 
nessed akin to that which the House 
of Commons has made of itself? 


Lord Ellenborough and Lord Ashley. 
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First, these grave and reverend se- 
nators determine, by a majority of 
nine in a full house, that the amend- 
ment of the noble member for Dor- 
setshire on the minister's proposal is 
a wise one. The minister remon- 
strates, and the senate, deliberating 
again, determines that neither minis- 
ter nor member for Dorsetshire is 
right. The member for Dorsetshire 
falls into the senate’s views, and, 
when for the third time the bill is 
brought forward, finally moves that 
a resolution, already affirmed by this 
same senate, shall be repeated and go 
as part of the law. The minister re- 
fuses to agree to this, and behold the 
reverend senators vote themselves 
wrong and the minister right by a 
majority of not less than 138. Glory 
be to the senate! If the world had 
not known long what the real 
uses of a deliberative assembly are, 
the proceedings of the House of 
Commons on the Factory Bill would 
have shewn them. All popular bo- 
dies enjoy the privilege of eating 
leeks as often as occasion may ree 
quire, but it is only a British House 
of Commons, and a reformed house, 
which bolts them by the bunch. 

We are glad to find that a piece of 
advice which we took the liberty of 
offering to the supporters of Lord 
Ashley's proposition has been fol- 
lowed. The friends of the poor have 
not forgotten that their cause is a 
hol y one, which is not to be forwarded 
by intemperance of language, or any 
other display, on their parts, of bad 
feeling. The Times has, indeed, 
spoken out, as is its wont, and we 
wish Mr. Gally Knight and his fol- 
lowers joy of the immortality to 
which they are consigned by it. But 
there have been no unbecoming ap- 
peals to the passions of the operatives, 
no public meetings in the manufac- 
turing districts to complain and pro- 
test, where protest and complaint are 
alike unavailing. 

This is as it should be. The peo- 

le, using that term to denote the 
coeitie classes, are seldom com- 


petent judges of the law’s fitness, 


especially of laws which seem to bear 
mainly upon themselves. They are 
prone, likewise, to mistake the real 
purposes of such as speak to them 
about wrongs to be redressed, or be- 
nefits acquired, and, when so ad- 
dressed by men of acknowledged cha- 
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racter, often run wild, to the dismay 
of their teachers. It is well that 
gentlemen, whom a sense of duty 
brought into prominent places six 
weeks ago, are clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that they will best serve 
the purposes of the people themselves 
by keeping in the background. How 
far another party to the late ex- 
traordinary scenes will listen to rea~ 
son remains to be proved. If Sir 
Robert Peel despise, as he probabl 

does, the sort of maneuvring which 
is necessary to keep a party in good 
humour, he must surely perceive 
that something of the sort is required 
in order to preserve for the House of 
Commons any share, however small, 
of public respect and public con- 
fidence. A few more such exhibitions 
of pliability to the minister’s will 
as have lately come before us 
cannot fail of bringing the present 
representative system into contempt. 
Now we have no desire to behold this 
issue. That it will come, sooner or 
later, no reflecting person can doubt ; 
but we deprecate every manner of 
speaking and of acting which may 
tend, however indirectly, to hurry it 
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forward ; for our progress must 
henceforth be downwards. When 
the people grow tired of the con- 
stitution of 1832, or disgusted with 
the members whom the new con- 
stituencies return to parliament, they 
will demand an extension of the 
franchise, as they did before; and 
they will carry their point much 
more easily against institutions, esta- 
blished some fifteen or twenty years 
back, than they did when striving to 
remove landmarks which the lapse of 
ages had consecrated. Unless, there- 
fore, it be Sir Robert Peel’s intention, 
not merely to lord it over the House 
of Commons, but to shew to the 
whole world that he does so, it will 
be advisable not to repeat the Comedy 
of Errors, on which the whole world 
has recently gazed with wonder. And 
this is to be avoided only by taking 
his supporters more freely into his 
confidence than has heretofore been 
usual with him. But we are getting 
upon delicate ground. “A nod is as 
good as a wink to a blind horse,” and 
with this sage axiom we close our 
dissertation. 
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